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Restore Your Hair to 
Its Youthful Shade 


O restore does not mean to dye. 

Many women ued not use hair 

dyes because they know that i it de- 
ceives no one, OBan i air Color 
Restorer, os is quite "aiea: 
No one need hesitate to use it because 
it actually restores the lost color giving 
the hair its original color and youthful 
lustre. 


If your hair is streaked oO ow 
faded, it can positively be Restored 


vast 


HAIR COLOR iin. 
(GUARANTEED) 
The change will take place gradually and evenly and the result will delight 
you. Nocolor to wash or rub off or to stain the scalp. 
Does not interfere with shampooing or waving the hair. Easily applied at 
home by simply brushing or combing through the hair. 
Sold by good druggists everywhere on Money-Back Guarantee. Price 75c. 


Q-Ban Hair Tonic 
50c and $1. 


is an antiseptic, hygienic hair dressing. Should be 
used daily by children and adults. Removes dandruff, 
keeps the hair soft and promotes its growth. Ensures | 








a healthy scalp. Milady’s toilet not complete without 
+ delightful dressing. 

Your druggist also carries Q-Ban Liquid 
Q-Ban Toilet ose and Q-Ban Odorless Depilatory. 


HESSIG-ELLIS DRUG COMPANY 
Memphis _ Jenn. 
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The Oliver Typewriter-Was $100-Now $49 


A $2,000,000 Guarantee that it is the Identical Model 

Be your own salesman and earn $51. It used to be that 15,000 salesmen 
and agents, office rents in 50 cities and other expenses demanded 50 per cent 
of the price. But all that is ended. You get the identical typewriter for- 
merly priced $100—not a cent’s alteration in value. The finest, the most 
expensive, the latest Oliver Model. Old methods were wasteful. Our new 
plan is way in advance. It is in keeping with new economic tendencies. It 
does away with waste. Inflated prices are doomed forever. 


don’t want to pay double. And who wants a lesser 
Brand New—N ever Used typewriter? You may have an Oliver for free trial 
Do not confuse this with offers of earlier TE ng TO ag below. Or you may ask for 


models, rebuilt or second-hand. Note the ° 
signature of this advertisement. This is a An Amazing Book 
$2,000,000 concern. . _ All the secrets of the typewriter world are revealed 
We offer new Olivers at half price because ip our startlin , book entitled, ee High Cost of 
: 5 : ypewriters—The Reason an e Remedy”’—sent 
we — put typewriter selling onan efficient, free if you mail the coupon now. Also our catalog. 
scientific basis. : Order your free trial Oliver--or ask for fur- 
You now deal direct—sell to ther information at once. Price, $62.65. 
yourself, with no one to influ- THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
ence you. This Ne te 1155 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
pe Apa rth lt apa gay NOTE CAREFULLY —This coupon will 
a oat bring you either the Oliver Nine for free trial 
The entire facilities of the com- or further informaticn. Check carefully 
pany are devoted exclusively to which you wish. 
the production and distribution em ewe em ew aw GS aE a 
of Oliver Typewriters. THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1155 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


You Save $51 | [shin =e a pe oy oy eine for ey 74 free inepection 

This is the first time in history that a new title to resale in you catil fully paid tor. lai ' 
standard $100 typewriter has been offered for 
$49. Remember, we do not offer a sub- My shipping point is 
stitute model, cheaper nor different. But This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If J 
the same splendid Oliver used by the big con- choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense 
cerns. Over 600,000 Olivers have been sold. | a end of five days. 

e ship direct from the factory to you. ; : : “ 

No money down —no red tape. Try the » fsa, D0v"0t Send.a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
Oliver Nine at our expense. If you decide Remedy,” your deluxe catalogs and further information. 
to keep it, send us $3.00 per month. If 
you return it, we even refund the shipping 
charges. You are not placed under the 
slightest obligation. That’s our whole plan. 
We rely on your judgment. We know you 
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Witt the authority of a long experi- 
ence in playgoing and play-writing, 
Mr. Pollock writes each month for THE 
GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE this most 
dependable and keen-minded critique of 
the new plays. His article this month 
is especially worth while. 


Putting the 
Tea 


in Art 


By 
Channing Pollock 


Se 


| <<y |\F the war doesn’t do anything 
| ] | else,” Basil King, the novelist, 
|) said to me at supper the other 
night, “—if it ends as the mill strike 
ended in Galsworthy’s ‘Strife,"—at least 
it will have given fiction a spine.” 

R. C. Carton’s “The Off Chance,” 
acted by Ethel Barrymore at the Empire, 
had reminded us of a time, and of writers 
belonging to that time, when our best 
authors devoted themselves to putting the 
tea in art. An effete civilization found its 
spokesman here where exhaustion was not 
so complete, in Clyde Fitch, and abroad 
in Mr. Carton, Alfred Sutro, Haddon 
Chambers, Hubert Henry Davies and W. 
Somerset Maugham. To these men, and 
others of their school, the world was a 
drawing-room. The census was Burke’s 
“Peerage.” One might have been ex- 
cused for believing Mrs. Grundy the wife 
of Sydney Grundy. 

Gold is gold, wherever you find it— 
but you don’t find gold in a half-acre lot 
prospected by an army the greater part 
of a generation—particularly when the 
ground was barren in the beginning, and 
precedent is against digging deep. Our 
group of mental miners voluntarily con- 
fined itself to a restricted circle whose 
members had nothing to do and little to 
wish for, no big affairs or emotions. Mr. 
Maugham himself wrote the last word 


Charles Haines, Edward Broadley, Frank Ross, Marion 
“The story is very true, very plausible, 


concerning them, in the last line of “Our 
Betters,” when he said: “They are not 
worth bothering about.” Their recorded 
joys are artificial excitements and super- 
ficial loves, their sorrows what Percy 
Hammond, of The Chicago Tribune, dis- 
cerningly describes as “the shabby mel- 
ancholy of the drama.” Trumped-up, 
manufactured, made-to-measure pains 
and pleasures, unreal, immaterial, lacking 
the tang of actual life! The same trite 
and trifling experiences shown against a 
supposedly glittering background of 
small talk, of superelegance, of waltz- 
music fiddied by an orchestra “off stage 
Piste 

Petty domestic infelicities, ladies with 
a past disclosed at the end of Act 
III, epigrammatic scoundrels who “bolt” 
with the wives of studious or hard-work- 
ing heroes, sapient gods and goddesses 
“in the machine” who bring about dubi- 
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Kerby, Anthony Blair and Rosa Lynd in “Her Country,” a play by Rudolph Besier of which Mr. Pollock says: 


chemically right, and its significance is much wider than the walls that inclose its little domestic tragedy.” 


ously happy culminations for pastry- 


brained ingénues. 
thingum-a-bobbery! 
The world rolled on, eager for realities, 
for ideas, for illuminating comment on its 
problems; and these shut-ins continued 
to play with their toys, to maneuver their 
marionettes, to display the dozen or twen- 
ty lay-figures and rehash the five or six 
stock stories that comprise the range of 
“society comedy.” “Lord and Lady 
Algy,” after twenty years revived within 
a few weeks of the premiére of Mr. Car- 
ton’s new piece, “The Off Chance,” af- 
fords opportunity for study of variety and 
development. We find Algernon Chet- 
land, horsy, careless, matrimonially mis- 
understood, hazarding everything upon a 
race, to be the exact counterpart of the 
Duke of Burchester, and Lady Algernon, 
worldly but warm-hearted, singularly like 
Lady Cardonnell. The narratives, in one 


Snobbery, jobbery, 


case dealing with the needless estrange- 
ment of the Chetlands, and in the other, 
of the Burchesters,—both reaching their 
crux a.few feet to the right of that orches- 
tra,—are twins. Neither is representa- 
tive, and neither treats of any but the 
uppermost aspects of its subject. Double 
harness, a text from which Jesse Lynch 
Williams preaches wittily and entertain- 
ingly for three hours in “Why Marry?” 
is dismissed by Mr. Carton with the ob- 
servation that when your husband comes 
home at breakfast-time it is well to make 
“nothing hot for him but his tea.” So 
simple it is to be “happy though mar- 
ried.” And all of life is like that—ac- 
cording to Mr. Carton. 

It was not necessary to wait for war 
to take us past such skimmering. Earlier 
conflicts, social and industrial, were 
enough to show up its idleness, as satin 
shows up shoddy. 
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“THE OFF CHANCE” 


A DOFTING the analytical method of 
Luther B. Anthony, we find the 

plot of “The Off Chance” reducible to 
four lines: 

Act I—They are separated. 

Act II—She admits she loves him. 

Act III—He confesses he loves her. 

Act IV—They are reunited. 

With the addition of Ethel Barrymore 
as the female of the species most affected 
by her uncle, John Drew, which is to say 


Albert Gran 
and Ethel 
more in 
**The Off 
Chance.” 


Photograph 

by White, 
opyrighted 

by Charles 
Frohman, Inc. 


“*The Off Chance,’” 
the only thing red in it is Ethel aes 5 soak.” 
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as Mrs. Fixit, this is the substance of the 
comedy at the Empire. Bright, some- 
times witty, intermittently amusing, never 
credible, Mr. Carton’s is a_ well-made 
play, as chairs are well-made that are 
turned out by the hundred. When the 
curtain has been up fifteen minutes, and 
you have seen the principal young people 
kept apart by foolish and obviously man- 
ufactured differences, you could whistle 
the piece to the end. Enid’s mother, di- 
vorced from her father, married to Car- 
donnell and twenty years a stranger to 
her daughter, will set things right. This 
first act, laid in a lawyer’s office, where 
there is an attempt at reconciliation, is 
easily best of the four. The characters, 
all—to use the author’s description 
of two of them—“large print,” are 
quickly and engagingly limned. 
The court gave Sir George Rainsford 
the custody of his child—‘‘and she 
has been in custody 
ever since.’ Reared 
by one of those 

persons who 
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make virtue odious, she has had a few 
months with a husband who “takes 
nothing seriously but his amusements,” 
and after one degrading day of races and 
music-hall has gone back to dear Papa, 
lest she should be forced to 

enjoy herself again. The 

Duke has consoled himself 

with Madame Maria de 

Blanca, a dancer who 

“keeps a finishing school 

for well-to-do young men.” 

Only lack of 
money, probable 
consequence of 
following t he 
Carton custom 

of betting every 
penny upon the 
wrong horse, can 
prevent Burches- 
ter’s accompany- 
ing the lady to 
Madrid. 

The act ends 
interestingly with 
Lady Cardonnell 
unwittingly giv- 
ing her son-in-law 
a tip that enables him 
to realize a trifle of 
thirty thousand 
pounds. Now, how- 
ever, this promising 
vein is worked out, 
and mixing metaphors, the dramatist 
driven back to his stencil. In the second 
act the entire cast obligingly sups at 
what would seem to be the only hotel in 
London. This device, which commonly 
employs a ballroom in comedy and a 
paddock in racing melodrama, has the 
advantage of placing everybody within 
easy reach. Lady Cardonnell has seen 
enough Carton to know that jealousy 
always brings together couples arbitra- 
rily pried apart. Having introduced her- 
self to her former husband, whom she 
tells, in a delightful scene, that “every- 
thing about you seems to have broadened 
but your views,” she makes the acquaint- 
ance of her daughter, and five minutes 
later has arranged a pretended elopement 
with the American millionaire, Cornelius 
Bayne. All this thanks to the device 
aforesaid. Bayne, wanted, comes on 


Photograph by 
White, New York 


cable iden that happen i in our theater.” 
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L. 1 E. Next Major Bagleigh, a fasci- 
nating blackguard who is the intimate of 
The Duke, is required. Behold him 
promptly on hand R.1 E. Lady Cardon- 
nell must see the attorney. Enter the 
attorney R. 2 E. Then she must get 
money from her husband, and apprise 
Burchester. Cardonnell pops on and 
off R. 3 E., and turn- 
ing from him, 
M other finds 
The Duke wait- 
ing up C. 
The elope- 
ment, of 
course, is quite 
preposterous. On 
the advice of an un- 
identified female, who 
says she is her mother, 
Enid prepares to go to 
the bungalow of an 
utter stranger, leaving 
behind letters that 
would give her errant 
spouse a divorce inany 
court in the land. Any- 
body with a 
/ Onieacd Stain of 
Rosa Lynd in sense would 
“Her Country.” have sus- 
“The indifference of pected Lady 


the public to this play,” 
observes Mr. Pollock, is Cardonnell 
of being an 


“one of those nearly inexpli- 
agent of The 


Duke. However, a grain of sense, dis- 
played by one of his characters, would 
bring down the curtain on the best play 
of Mr. Carton’s. This secondary plot 
failing to provide a situation for the third 
act, Lady Cardonnell wishes herself into 
a poker-game, crude drama after that in 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” and tame 
comedy in comparison with the session in 
“The Traveling Salesman,” for no pur- 
pose other than revealing the awkward 
sleight-of-hand of Bagleigh; and sending 
him away from Burchester. Follows an 
implausible half-hour in the bungalow, 
where jealousy does its traditional work, 
and where a Burchester rid of Maria and 
the Major folds to his heart an Enid to 
whom, ‘suddenly and miraculously, life 
has “taken on a new shape.” Sir George, 
unaffected by the miracle, promises to 
meet his first wife “in heaven.” 
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“That’s all right, George,” says Lady 
Cardonnell; “but I think you'd be safer 
not to regard it as an appointment.” 

This rambling, indirect and inconse- 
quential play, which, as you have seen, 
goes off on a new tack whenever the 
wind dies on the old one, must be credited 
with the virtues of its kind—wit, urbanity 
and two or three cleverly planned colli- 
sions. Thus the encounter between 
mother and daughter and that between 
divorced wife and husband result in amus- 
ing and effective colloquies. Ethel Barry- 
more, freed from the blond wig and the 
lachrymose sentimentalities of Camille, 
displays her notable gifts as a comédienne, 
her sly sense of humor, an audible black- 
jet evening-gown and a very wonderful 
red cloak. Mr. Carton owes much to his 
lucky star and her assistants. There is 
our old friend Edward Emery, recently 
out of “Billeted,”’ who makes the fasci- 
nating blackguard wholly irresistible, and 
our new friend, E. Lyall Swete, an unctu- 
ous Faversham, who came here to stage 
“Chu Chin Chow” and remained to play 
Cardonnell. Two particularly good ac- 
tors, Cyril Keightley, typically English, 
remembered in “The Song of Songs,” and 
John Cope, typically American, recalled 
in connection with “The Woman” and 
“It Pays to Advertise,” are seen to ad- 
vantage as The Duke and Mr. Bayne. 
Albert Gran, who used to be noted for his 
laugh, portrays the sober Sir George, and 
Eva Le Gallienne, daughter of the poet 
and pleasantly placed as the household 
drudge in “Mr. Lazarus,” is a lovable 
Duchess. Marcelle Roussillon, the Ma- 
ria de Blanca, isn’t the sort of siren 
you or I would follow to Madrid, but 
then, perhaps The Duke was fond of 
travel. 

“The Off Chance” is mildly entertain- 
ing, but the only thing red in it is Ethel 
Barrymore’s cloak. 


“THE COPPERHEAD” 


WENTY years ago anything on the 

stage was what the dramatist or the 
producer said it was. Skim-milk mas- 
queraded as cream, high-lows passed as 
patent leather, the most palpable sateen 
was accepted as visible token of extrava- 
gance in dress that drove overworked and 
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understudied husbands to bankruptcy 
and suicide. When “a grain of sense, dis- 
played by one of the characters, would 
bring down the curtain,” you were sup- 
posed to enter into the conspiracy, sus- 
pend your own mental processes and thus 
keep up the pretense and the curtain. It 
was all part of the game, part of the idea 
that audiences must know what was hid- 
den from the cast. Theirs not to reason 
why, theirs but to laugh and cry—noble 
six hundred! 

_ When one lady took it for granted that 
another lady was her mother, on the 
strength of identification that wouldn’t 
have enabled the second lady to cash a 
check for two dollars, you were satisfied 
with the reflection that this simple faith 
was necessary to the drama. If the first 
lady didn’t take it for granted, as Marie 
Cahill used to say in the burlesque of 
“Becky Sharp,” “the play couldn’t go 
on.” When a single word would have ex- 
plained everything, you agreed with the 
author that “silence is golden.” Nowa- 
days a play that could be ended with a 
word usually is ended without one. The 
dress that ruins the husband almost ruins 
the management, and a character who 
doesn’t do what you would have done 
under the same circumstances causes you 
to substitute “a grain of salt” for his ab- 
sent “grain of sense.” 

That it tempts one to this substitution 
is the fundamental weakness of “The 
Copperhead,” which John Corbin calls 
“the rewagging of a tale by Frederick 
Landis,” and which introduces Ethel’s big 
brother Lionel Barrymore as a star at the 
Shubert. Milt Shanks, a farmer in south- 
ern Illinois, at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, is publicly revealed as one of the 
self - preserving and. self - perpetuating 
breed of aggressive pacifists, a peace-at- 
any-price man, a copperhead. Privately, 
you and I and the village clergyman are 
told that Milt is performing a patriotic 
service, a secret service, at the personal 
request of Lincoln. But the boys, Milt’s 
own son among them, march off to war 
without troubling to conceal their con- 
tempt of the traitor, and the women who 
remain, Milt’s own wife among them, re- 
vile and execrate him. Joey Shanks, fall- 
ing before Vicksburg, dies begging that 
his father shall not be permitted to look 
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upon his 
face. The 
lad’s mother, 
stricken, cries 
out to Milt not 
to touch her—‘‘You 
are unclean”—and goes 
to her grave. It is forty 
years later that, still 
hated and avoided, Mil- 
ton Shanks tells the 
story of his inter- 
view with Lincoln. 

This story you 
accept with the 
faith that has 


been defined as “believ- 

ing what you know aint 

true.” There are condi- 

tions, of course, in which a man might be 
sworn not to confide in any living crea- 
ture. There are men whose Spartanism, 
whose fervor or fanaticism or blind obe- 
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Above are 

Edward Emery, 

Cyril Keightley, 

Ethel Barrymore and E. 

Lyall Swete, and below are 

Ethel Barrymore and John Cope, 

in “The Off Chance.” “When 

the curtain has been up fifteen 

minutes,” says Mr. Pollock of 

this play, “you could whistle 
the piece to the end.” 


dience, would bind them 

to literal observance of 

such an oath. But these 

instances are rare enough 

to be dramatically incred- 

ible, and Milt’s martyr- 

dom, or the worst of it, 

was sO unnecessary as to 

lose much of its effect. Mrs. 

Milt was a patriot; surely 

she might have shared that 

secret with the village domi- 

nie. The man who would have 

let his wife die of a broken 

heart, when a word might have 

saved her at no cost to the cause, 

is as exceptional as his patriotism 
seems dubiously a virtue. 

Milt’s silence, when the war is over, 

through forty years of obloquy, is still 

harder to explain. Augustus Thomas, 

the most expert and dexterous crafts- 

man in our theater, does much to ex- 

plain it in one ringing speech—in two 

words that have the vibrance of a big 

climax. “Why haven’t you told us?” 

asks a veteran, to which the outcast, be- 

reft of almost everyone whose opinion 

matters to him, replies: “Told who?” 

Whatever conviction this carries, how- 

ever, is lost, in the last line of the play, 
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when Milt, cleared, declares: ‘God! it’s 
wonderful to have friends again!” “The 
Copperhead” has all the charm, the grace, 
the dignity, atmosphere and literary pol- 
ish that make Mr. Thomas’ plays, and 
the rest of our plays, compare as might 
“Prue and I” with “The Billy Baxter 
Letters.” Mr. Thomas is not a Peter Pan 
playwright; he has grown up, and con- 
tinues to grow. His last act here, a mono- 
logue in which—beside a life-mask of 
Lincoln and a plaster cast of his hand 
that serve to make the 

martyred President 

almost an actual 

presence 

—Milt 

Shanks 

details 

the cir- 

cum - 

stances 
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of his oath, is one of the great moments 

of our drama. It is worth waiting for. 

But one has to wait. Before that, the 

piece is in constant danger of an untimely 

end. Mr. Corbin was reminded of the 

Yankee whose wife besought him to make 

a highball unduly high, and who thun- 

dered the reply: ‘Woman, do you think 

1’ll drink through a rod of the brook 
to get a little rum?” 

In this last twenty 

minutes Mr. Barry- 

more earns the sensa- 

tional success he has 

achieved. Earlier, he 

seems to share the 

monotony of his ve- 

hicle. As the 

young Milt, he 

is stiff and 

stagy. It is 

asanold 

man, aS a 

“character 

actor,’ 

that he 

comes to 

his own. 

28. 

Barry- 
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Doris Rankin and Lionel Barrymore in “The Copperhead,” a play 
which has ‘‘a good first act, a great last act and two other acts.” 
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more 
(Doris Ran- 
kin), scion of another ancient and 
honorable theatrical family, dis- 
plays versatility and gives veri- 
similitude in the dual réle of Mrs. 
Shanks and her granddaughter 
Madeline. Eugenie Woodward, Ray- 
mond Hackett, Albert Phillips 


and William Norton are best ig 


of an adequate supporting 
company. “The  Copper- 
head,” astonishingly timely 
in that the conditions it 
depicts are paralleled to- 
day, and stirring propaganda, 
has a good first act, a great 
last act and two other 
acts. 


“HER COUNTRY ” 


NE of those nearly ty? ed 
inexplicable ; 

things that happen in 

our theater is the re- 

sentment with which 

the critics, and the 

indifference with 
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Doris Rankin, Albert Phillips and 
Lionel Barrymore in ‘‘The Copper- 
head.” Of the audiences which attend 

this type of play our critic 


remarks: “Theirs not to reason 


why, theirs but to laugh and 

cry —noble six hundred!” 
e/ which the public, re- 
ceived Rudolph Besier 

and Sybil Spottiswoode’s 
“Her Country,” at the 
Punch and Judy. The 
critical view in New York, 
of course, almost always is 
shaded by the importance 
of the management—for not 
iiking a production made 
by John Jones is so much 
less apt to be attended 
by unpleasant circum- 
stances than not enjoy- 


Doris Rankin in ing a production made 
another scene 


Te Goel.” by one of the. greater 
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Above are Edward F lammer, Marjorie 
Vonnegut, Edward Balzerit and John 


King, and below are Arthur Hohl and Helen Westley, in 
“Youth.” “I agree with Louis Sherwin,” says Mr. Pollock, 


“that ‘I would rather see “Youth” than your well-made 


powers. Obviously, a di- 

rection that calls itself the Propaganda 
Productions Corporation invites disaster; 
and bad acting, lack of a star, and gen- 
eral negligibility combined against what 


Broadway hokum and slop and sure-fire claptrap.’”” 


unquestionably is the most interesting, 
illuminative and graphic play the war has 
brought forth. 

“Her Country,” which under the bet- 

ter title “Kultur at Home,” was better 

understood in England, where Ger- 
many is better understood, is a surpris- 
ingly faithful picture of the Prussian 
state and the Prussian state of mind. To 
one who, like myself, has lived among 
Teutons, it has the memory-prompting 
effect of a photograph. Not even the 
widely circulated letter from the school- 
girl in Frankfort-on-Oder makes clearer 
the cause of this cosmic cataclysm, and 
not even the Countess von Arnim’s re- 
markable book, ‘“‘The Pastor’s Wife”— 
nothing, indeed, since the Kelcey-Shan- 
non production of “Taps’—has more 
searchingly interpreted provincial and 
military Germany. The other side, its 
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virtues and viewpoint, is fairly presented; 
in fact, the enemy appears in a some- 
what more favorable light than seems to 
have dawned upon authors or au- 
dience. 

The Borstadtians, to be sure, are not 
so clean aS we, or so well-dressed, and 
many of their ideas of racial superiority, 
national dominion and domestic domi- 
nation are a bit barbaric, but the sim- 
plicity, economy, thrift, discipline and 
devotion to country that have given us 
a desperately dangerous antagonist are 
not so readily accepted as faults. The 
German colonel’s helpmate is quite right 
in many of the objectionable things she 
says to the American wife of Lieutenant 
Hartling, and Margaret’s conduct fre- 
quently is justified only by the gyneolatry 
of a country in which “duty” is a word 
that has no feminine gender. There is 
more real nobility in the third-act speech 
of the cowed and de- 
spised Hausfrau, 
“Mrs.” Kolbeck, than 
ever appears in our 
heroine. And Mar- 
garet’s complaint, 
that “I’m _ tired 
of hearing you 
sing your own 
praises from 
morning until 
night; I’m 
tired of hear- 
ing other peo- 
ples run down 
and despised,” 
in a play writ- 
ten to show the 
superiority o f 
the Anglo - Saxon, 
has all the consist- 
ence of Mr. Bryan’s 
touching plea, in 
Toronto, that a mi- 
nority should not 
prevent a majority learning how 
“twenty-five million” Americans pro- 
posed telling the other seventy-five mil- 
lion what they might drink. 

All this, however, is not the dramatic 
point of “Her Country,” which, in a 
sober and serious depiction of na- 
tional customs and ideals, achieves 
essential clash and conflict by show- 


Arthur Hohl, Saxon 
Kling and Marjorie 
Vonnegut in “Youth.” 
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ing an American girl married to a Prus- 
sian officer. German Kultur is repre- 
sented much as Shaw represents Bul- 
garian Kultur in “Arms and the Man;” 
and Margaret’s distaste for a red-plush 
drawing-room, her disgust at feminine ac- 
ceptance of men as the lords of creation, 
their very infidelities to. be meekly con- 
doned and endured, grows into -resent- 
ment when the wife of the garrison-com- 
mander presumes to regulate her home, 
and into rebellion- at orders to apologize 
to that all-powerful lady for having 
flamed at an insulting reference to the 
United States. Our heroine returns to 
her aunt, homeward bound, and the piece 
ends with Lieutenant Hartling marching 
away to world-conquest, and Margaret 
wishing, with all her heart, that the man 
she loves had not been German. The 
story is very true, very plausible, chem- 
ically right, and its significance is much 
wider than the walls that inclose its lit- 
tle domestic tragedy. 
As has been said, the acting—except- 
ing, measurably, Rosa Lynd and 
Alexander Onslow, 
who play the 
Hartlings, 
and en- 
tirely, 
Marion 
Kerby’s 
fine 
portrait 
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Saxon Kling and Robert Strange in 
“Youth” —‘‘a rather interesting play 


about nothing.” 
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of “Mrs. Colonel” von Rapp, and Winona 
Bridges’ “Mrs.” Kolbeck — is pretty 
dreadful. “The King’s English,” always 
abused on our stage, here is patriotically 
democratized almost into unintelligibility. 
However, histrions to the contrary not- 
withstanding, histrionism is a detail, and 
the Rudolph Besier who wrote “Don” has 
no reason to be ashamed of ‘Her Coun- 


try.” 
“YOUTH” 


ILES MALLESON’S) “Youth,” 

‘fourth subscription bill of the 
Washington Square Players’ season at the 
Comedy, and short-lived, proved to be 
rather an interesting play about nothing. 
If you can imagine a sophomoric Shaw 
dissertating through “Jimmie” Forbes’ 
“Show Shop,” or a teakettle vaporizing 


upon the bosom of the Atlantic, you have’ 


the effect of Mr. Malleson’s polemics in 
combination with farce-photography of 
routine “behind the scenes.” “Youth” is 
equal parts of oil and water, and if they 
mix no better than the races in “Her 
Country,” at least one gives weight to 
the other. The story, of which there is 
little, and the conversation, of which there 
is much, might as well have been located 
in a drawing-room as “back on the stage,” 
but details of theatrical mechanics give 
interest, as Bud Fisher’s Mutt and Jeff, 
used as illustrations, might give interest 
to Nietzsche’s “Genealogy of Morals.” 
Mr. Malleson’s idea of youth is that it 
is a continual and clamorous search for 
amorous gratification. Which, though 
partly true,—-at least, as regards the 
search,—seems rather a shabby view in 
comparison with Joseph Conrad’s and 
George Meredith’s. In these days the 
only people who talk about sex are the 
very young and the very old. Some day 
we shall stop thinking about it. This 
author’s point—well taken—is that the 
time will be hastened by greater freedom 
of action, and since his conversationalist 
is very young, much of the conversation 
is intentionally sophomoric. Unfortu- 
nately it is difficult to distinguish between 
the intentional and the unintentional. 
And as 99.44% of male youth finds its 
gratification without clamor, and prac- 
tically without prohibition, Mr. Malle- 
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son is rather in the position of shooting 
at dead crows. As a word would end 
“The Copperhead,” an act would end 
“Youth.” 

In some ways, that would be a mis- 
fortune, as the author’s dialogue is gen- 
uinely witty, and his application of stave- 
detail genuinely entertaining. What 
story there is concerns an adolescent 
playwright—no uncommon figure, though 
generally the adolescence is wholly men- 
tal—whose plight is that he will die un- 
less he do find a mate to whisper to. \s 
he is afraid of marriage, rather need- 
lessly, as too permanent, and of unlawiul 
mating, as too transient, the grave seems 
to yawn for Douglas Hetherly. He 
threatens to wed his leading lady, Vina 
Geoffreys, and is dissuaded by the ap- 
pearance of a former love, Estelle, who 
is “an unmarried woman with a child,” 
and tries, somewhat unsuccessfully, “not 
to be too proud of it.” Douglas and 
Nina settle upon unlicensed union and 
then put that aside for a course to be 
determined later. 

“Youth” was pretty well acted by the 
agreeable amateurs of Washington Square 
—especially by Edward F. Flammer, Ar- 
thur Hohl and Saxon Kling. The play 
would be better for another hour in the 
oven, but I agree with Louis Sherwin 
that “vague as it is, and prolix, and 
awfully earnest, I would rather see 
‘Youth’ than your well-made Broadway 
hokum and slop and _ sure-fire clap- 
trap.” 


“SICK- ABED” 


“QICK-ABED,” which is by Ethel 

Watts Mumford, and was “Good 
Night, Nurse” when A. H. Woods pro- 
duced it in Boston, is funny, as it would 
be funny to see a one-legged man step 
into a basket of eggs. The same sort of 
entertainment, with the pleasant and 
needed concomitant of tobacco, is to be 
had in any home of “burlesque.” Some- 
how, on the stage, illness always becomes 
acrobatic. The first thing required of 
an invalid is that he shall be able to vault 
over the foot of his bed and bounce hu- 
morously upon the springs. This was 
true six years ago, when comic maladies 
became epidemic in Mary Roberts Rine- 
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hart’s “Cheer Up” at the Harris and 
in Rupert Hughes’ “What Ails 
You?” at the Criterion. It was 
true before that in countless 
‘burlesques,” musical com- 
edies and “nigger-acts.” 
It is equally true in 
“Sick-Abed” at the 
Gaiety. 

Mrs. Mumford 
gets a flying start, 
promisingly, when 
Reginald Jay pre- 
tends disability in 
order to avoid tes- 
tifying in an ac- 
tion for divorce. 
However, nothing 
logical or sequential 
ensues. This is the 
plot. There is no 
embroidery or in- 
vention or devel- 
opment of char- ’ 
acter—the last not < 
surprising, as there 
is no character to 
develop. Mr. Jay 
merely goes to bed and 
stays there, the humor ¢# 
of the posture and pos- 
tulation being derived from purely 
incidental leaps over that piece of 
furniture, and from two low-comedy 
doctors of the type long familiar 
at the Columbia. There is one 
loud-laughing scene, in 
which a physician ap- i 
pointed by the court p/ 
examines the pa- 
tient, but this 
scene, undeniably 
funny, is uncamou- 
flaged horseplay. In 
the end, Mr. Jay em- 
braces his day- 
nurse, — his night- 
nurse being more 
low-comedy,—and 


> 


the seekers after divorce are 
reconciled. 

George Parsons, “especially en- 
gaged” for “Here Comes the Bride,” is 


“specially engaged” for ‘“Sick-Abed.” 
Apparently Mr. Parsons isn’t regularly 
engaged any more. Dallas Welford, a 
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Above are Mary 
Boland, Dallas 
Welford and 
Charles Evans, 
and below are 
Mary Newcombe 
and Edwin Ni- 
cander, in “‘Sick- 
r Abed.” “If you laugh 
easily,” remarks 
Channing Pollock, 
“you will laugh hard 
at ‘Sick-Abed.’” 
comedian 
whose amusing 
personality and 
equally _ amus- 
ing trick of 
threatening 
apoplexy made 
him popular in 
“Mr. Hopkin- 
son,” is helpful 
as one of the 
doctors, and 
Charles E. 
Evans, once 
partner of “Old 
Hoss” Hoey, is the 
other. Mary Boland is sufficiently at- 
tractive as the day-nurse, and Julia Ralph 
sufficiently forbidding as the night. Mary 
Newcombe, one of the parties to the pro- 
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posed divorce, displays her talents to lit- 
tle advantage and her ankles to a great 
deal. The really clever member of the 
company is Edwin Nicander, an adroit 
and experienced farceur, whose hit in 
“Good Gracious Annabelie!” is repeated 
in the réle of Mr. Jay. 

If you laugh easily, you will laugh hard 
at “Sick-Abed.” 


Edwin Nicander, John Flood and Mary 

ewcombe in “Sick-Abed” — a play 
which “‘is funny, as it would be funny to 
see a one-legged man step into a basket of 
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“A CURE FOR CURABLES” 


ROM “Sick-Abed” to “A Cure for 
Curables,” as Pepys might say, fear- 
ing the worst. One dose of the comedy 
of cachexy, one modernization of “Le 
Malade Imaginaire,” seemed ample for 
the time being, and then there were ter- 
rible recollections of the literary achieve- 
ments of William Hodge’s Mr 
Hyde, Lawrence Whitman in 
“Fixing Sister” and ‘The Road 
to Happiness.” Moreover, “A 
Cure for Curables” is at the 
Thirty-ninth Street—one of 
the theaters at which I pay 
for my seats and enter 
by stealth, because the 
management doesn’t 
care for my kind of 

criticism. 
To my great sur- 
prise, I enjoyed 
“A Cure for 
Curables.” 
It is the 
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best vehicle Mr. Hodge has had since 
“The Man from Home.” Written in 
collaboration with that Earl Derr Big- 
gers who conceived “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate,” the piece presents its 

star in his most advantageous 

aspect. Mr. Hodge, of course, 

is a jay John Drew. It is his 

mission to wander semide- 

tachedly through the play, 

with thrilling sang-froid, de- 

livering himself of a quip 

when it is needed, setting 
everything right and eventually 
marrying the ingénue. Here we 

find him trying to meet the re- 
quirements of a stage will—where 
there’s a will there’s a play—and. get 

a sanatorium to be inherited only by 
graduating ten of the inmates within 
thirty days. This task is complicated by 
the villainous machinations of a Dr. 
Parker next in line for the sanatorium, 
and simplified by the fact that none of 
the inmates has any of the things he 
thinks he has. As Dr. William Hodge 
Pendergrass says, a farm-hand has no 
trouble sleeping nights, and if you 
live properly, you’ll never have any 
disease that can’t be cured by a 
dish of stewed prunes. Dr. Pender- 
grass sets his patients to working 

in the fields. There is a scarcity of 
labor, due to the fact that neigh- 
boring munitions- plants have 

taken all the “niggers” but one, 

who feels the drawback of not 

being able to “tell what min- 

ute your job’s goin’ to bust 

right in your face.” The first vga 
day, after hours of digging, and - 
a supper of bread and milk, the 
angry invalids go to sleep and miss the 
train that was to have taken them 
away. A month later the “rest cure” 
goes to our hero. Also our heroine. 

In plot, dialogue and characterization 
frankly simple and obvious, “A Cure for 
Curables” has a deal of homely humor, 
“horse-sense” and elemental human na- 
ture. No one can see it without being a 
little better and happier for the experi- 
ence, and personally, I know a number 
of people to whom I’d like to send tickets. 
Mr. Hodge continues to be Mr. Hodge 
—a latter-day Sol Smith Russell, with- 
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Louise Cox and Harry Fox in “Oh, Look!”— 
“a fairly good musical comedy.” 


out the deep tenderness of the comedian 
of “A Poor Relation.” The supporting 
cast is equal to the not-too-severe strain 
put upon it. KR: Check your sophistica- 
tion at the door, and take four acts of 
“A Cure for Curables.” 


“GIRL O’ MINE” 


“TT cost me five dollars and a half to see 
“Girl 0’ Mine” at the Bijou. Of this 
I regret only four dollars and seventy- 
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five cents. It was worth the difference 
to laugh at a scene between the past and 
present husbands of one wife, to witness 
a new and well-written version of the 
travesty in which the characteristics of 
the sexes are exchanged, and to find two 
or three fresh ideas in musical numbers. 
Otherwise “Girl 0’ Mine,” by Philip 
Bartholomae, author of “Overnight,” with 
quite negligible music by Frank Tours, 
is flat as the chest of a fin de siécle dé- 
butante. A dull and pointless book stut- 
ters along from song to song, chiefly by 
way of such puns as “I said: ‘Waiter, 


y 


Harry Fox and the Beauty Chorus in “Oh, Look!” Here “ the cleverness and amusing quality of the original 


situations prove time-proof and afford considerable entertainment.’ 


is , 


haven’t you a capon?’ and he said: ‘No; 
just a skimpy little jacket.’” Shades 
of Gilbert and Guy Bolton! The whole 
proceeding is astonishingly amateur. Mr. 
Bartholomae’s lyrics, frequently based 
upon something novel and clever, are wit- 
less, full of unlyrical words, with an ex- 
tra syllable chucked in here and there, 
and illustrate the free-verse notion that 
you can write poetry about anything— 
the refrigerator, the garden-hose or how 
you felt when you went to the opera and 
the lady in front of you lost her knit- 
ting-needles down a ventilator. Usually 
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they are followed by some one who en- 
ters L., saying: “I wonder where 
Charlie can be.” And every few minutes 
Dorothy Dickson and David Quixano re- 
peat their one and only dance. 

Elisabeth Marbury, in association with 
the Messrs. Shubert, has provided some 
bizarre scenery, and a frock, worn by 
Miss Dickson in the first act, that looks 
as though it had been made for a chan- 
delier. Aside from the fact that no one 
in it can sing, dance or act, the cast is 
satisfactory. ‘Girl o’ Mine,” at two dol- 
lars and a half a seat, plus the war-tax, 
is one of the reasons so many people don’t 
go to the theater. 

P. S. “The Love Mill,” at the Forty- 
eighth Street, is another. : 


“OH, LOOK!” 


F something doesn’t stop the rummag- 

ing for old plays to set to music, we 
shall find ourselves listening to ‘‘Ghosts,”’ 
with a syncopated setting by Louis A. 
Hirsch, or to Mrs. Warren singing “The 
Vienna Roll” in a version of ‘““Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession,” supplied with score by 
Jerome Kern and entitled “Naughty! 
Naughty!” The latest addition to what 
has been called the exclamatory school 
of musical comedy. made over from 
James Montgomery’s “Ready Money,” 
and christened “Oh, Look!” has served 
to open a new and exceedingly pretty 
little theater, the Vanderbilt. Nothing 
worth while has been added to the piece, 
—Harry Carroll’s tunes are commonplace 
and reminiscent, and Joseph McCarthy’s 
lyrics go back to the days of blue and 
true, when wonderful was the stencil word 
for describing a girl poetically——but the 
cleverness and amusing quality of the 
original situations prove time-proof and 
afford considerable entertainment. 

It has always been a marvel how 
“Ready Money” escaped Cohan & Har- 
ris. Mr. Montgomery’s was an ingenious 
and more-than-ordinary philosophic treat- 
ment of the wealth-while-you-wait idea 
that made “The Fortune Hunter,” “ ‘Get- 
Rich-Quick’ Wallingford,’ “It Pays to 
Advertise,” ‘“ ‘Hit-the-Trail’ Holliday,” 
“The Miracle Man,” “Captain Kidd, Jr.” 
and “A Tailor-made Man.” Stephen 
Baird, first played by William Courtenay 
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and now by Harry Fox, is very, very 
broke. A comparative stranger tells him 
he will continue to be broke as long as 
he seems to be broke, and thrusts upon 
him a curative roll of thousand-dollar 
bills. At sight of these, Stephen’s friends 
jump to the conclusion that he has struck 
gold, clamor for the privilege of buying 
stock in his mine and put so much cour- 
age into him that, passing that courage 
on to his engineer, the pair do strike gold. 
This is a capital idea, and though its 
adaptation has been accomplished mainly 
by cutting out hunks and stuffing songs 
into the wounds, the result frequently 
pleases. 

Mr. McCarthy’s verses, which would 
stand revision by a good grammarian, are 
happiest when their author sticks to 
rhymes of one syllable. Even then— 
well, years does not rhyme with ideas. 
A lilting, lively number in the second act, 
“Typical Topical Tunes,” scores a hit. 
Mr. Fox is more nearly legitimate, and 
more genuinely funny, than he has been 
since his days in vaudeville; and Harry 
Kelly, recently at the Century, contributes 
a bit of irresistibly grotesque characteriza- 
tion in the rdle of a secret-service man. 
‘Ready Money” should have made a great 
musical comedy. ‘Oh, Look!” is a fairly 
good one. 


“LETS: GO” 


CAPITAL idea goes astray and is 
lost in the course of “Let’s Go,” the 
“costless, castless, careless revue” in 
which—possibly with grateful recollec- 
tions of his old partner Maud Fulton— 
William Rock and his new partner Fran- 
ces White take possession of the Fulton 
Theater. “Let’s Go” is announced as a 
‘“‘Hooverized” musical entertainment, 
“produced at a total cost of $996.20,” and 
the program goes into interesting detail 
as to this expenditure. “Average cost 
of costumes,” it confides of one number, 
in which the chorus is dressed in news- 
papers, “ten cents. Scenery $11.50.” A 
little more economy as to the services of 
the stars, and a little less with the libretto, 
would have provided a performance de- 
lightful and unusual. 
At present “Let’s Go” is less a revue 
with Rock and White than a revue of 
Rock and White. With vaudeville in- 
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tersections, almost everything these two 
have done, from Mr. Rock’s first suc- 
cess, his dance in “The Orchid,” down 
to Miss White’s current songs in “The 
Midnight Frolic,” is revived and re- 
peated. The program consists of Rock 
and White, Smith and Austin, Rock and 
White, Beatrice Herford, Rock and 
White, J. Edmund Magee, and Rock and 
White. The original plan, gayly intro- 
duced in a discussion as to the possibility 
of producing a musical piece for a thou- 
sand dollars, is carried as far as that first 
newspaper-costumed number, and then 
forever lost in a monotonous maze of 
varyingly interesting variety. This is the 
more regrettable, as the loss is not no- 
ticed before the practicability of the idea 
—the needlessness of extravagant mate- 
rial embellishment—is established, and as 
a great deal of what follows contains the 
germ of real humor. As has been said, 
the real trouble is that the management 
might have added to the list of its pro- 
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gram-confessions: “Book and lyrics— 
ninety cents!” 

The best of the revue is its spirit of 
travesty—exemplified in Mr. Magee’s ex- 
cellent burlesque of the small-town exhi- 
bition of hypnotism and mind-reading, 
and in Smith and Austin’s parody of a 
well-known “act” in which dogs imitate 
humans. Here the humans imitate the 
dogs imitating the humans. This team 
further enlivens proceedings with another 
burlesque—of a vaudeville “brother-act.” 
Miss Herford, of course, always is a de- 
light, and the Clef Ciub, a group of col- 
cred musicians and singers, heard dur- 
ing Mrs. Hapgood’s season of negro 
drama at the Garrick, adds much to the 
bill. Some of the Rock and White con- 
tributions are good, but the pair is not 
happiest in character representations of 
Scots and Swedes, its dialect being mostly 
a matter of costumes. 

“Let’s Go” is a long-drawn-out “Mid- 
night Frolic.” 


FROM A PLAYWRIGHT TO A CRITIC 


Dear Channing: 


I have read The Green Book critique — twice. 

I suppose it would be an impertinence for an author to thank a critic, but in 
our private capacities I don’t see how you could resent my telling you of my 
delight. I have been purring with pride and pleasure ever since I read it. To 


think that you said all that about me! 


Incidentally, you have given me some fine defensive, self-defensive, lines. 


The shirt figure, for example; the fumigation simile. 


And the personal refer- 


ence, (which I confess I had rather dreaded) was put across with such charming 
tact that even the most reserved person could only feel pleased. 

I do so like the way you write—don’t laugh! I read all your other criticisms 
too, and still liked the way you write more than I can tell in this hurried 


(necessarily so) note. 


So let’s carry out that oft-repeated project to get to- 


gether some time and talk and talk and talk. 





Gratefully yours, 
Jesse Lynch Williams 











In “The Little Princess,” an Artcraft photoplay, Mary Pickford takes the 

réle of Sarah Crewe, the little heroine of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s book 

from which the photoplay was adapted. Some of the scenes were taken in the 

streets of San Francisco, and it became necessary to use a squad of police to keep 
back the crowds of people who wanted to see Mary. 











Mee Murray 
in a statuesque 
pose. 

Photograph © by 


Hartsook, 
Los Angeles 





Gladys Hulette loves 

horses and she scorns 

overettes — she wears 
the real thing: 








Photograph by Witzel 
Margarita Fisher wearing e specially fetching gown. 
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Mary Miles Minter, whose recent work has won her new laurels. 
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from the Goldwyn produc- 
tion of Rex Beach's “The 
Auction Block.” 


Jane and Katherine Lee 
of the Fox-Film Corpo- 
ration in the réles of 
Lord High Execution. 
ers of the villain gobbler. 


They say the pair of 
Heavenly Twins at the left 
appear in the William Fox 
production of “Treasure 
Island.” We don't remem- 
ber anybody of the sort in 
Stevenson’s novel, but 
movies are better than 
memories, anyhow, 





Bride and 


groom. 


May Irwin—south 
and north, back at 
her country home. 
The first is a fast- 
and-grow-thin 
subject, the second 
a milking expedi- 
tion, as can readily 
be seen by the stern 
purpose in the pose. 
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Photograph 
opyrighted by 
Ira L. Hill, 
New York 


Married — 

Irene Lucile 
Marguerite 
Franklin, to 
Burton Eugene 
Green—nine or ten 
years ago, and hap- 
py in their shame. 





Constance 
Binney, as 
she appears in 
“Oh, Lady! 
Lady!!"" Mr. 
Mantle de- 





IWENTY years 
7 || ago a wild youth 

i} named Asa Yoel- 

son, the son of a Jewish 

cantor singing in a syna- 

gogue in Washington, D. C., was feed- 

ing shirts into a washing-machine in a 

“house of refuge” in Baltimore, Md. He 

had run away from home months before, 

and when he was found by the police, 

refused to return to Washington with his 
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father. Hence his temporary residence 
in Baltimore. 

The other day this lad, having ac- 
quired the name of Al Jolson and the 
reputation that goes with it, walked into 
the offices of the Messrs. Shubert in New 
York and affixed his name to a contract 
that guarantees him an income of some- 
thing like two hundred thousand dollars 

a year for the next seven years. 
Do you wonder that America is 
still known as the land of oppor- 
tunity—or that every boy who 
reads these paragraphs will 
want to go on the stage? 
Of course, there have been 
a million Jewish boys with 
singing voices and roving 
dispositions trying to do 
the same things that 
Jolson has done dur- 
ing these last twenty 
years, and in the table 
of percentages he is 
probably one in a hun- 
dred thousand who has 
achieved prominence. But 
ambitious youth has no love 

for mathematics. 

Also it is difficult to discourage 
them by a recital of hardships en- 
dured by those whom the fates finally 
elect to favor. Jolson, for instance, on 
his way to the Winter Garden suffered 
many bruises from the well-known slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune. He 
rode on the cowcatcher of a locomo- 
tive when he had no money to pay his 
fare from one town to another. He sang 
in the back rooms of cafés and even on 
street-corners. He served as a ballyhoo 
for carrousels and earned a precarious liv- 
ing in 1898 singing in the camps of 
soldiers mobilized for the Spanish-Ameri- 
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In the Theater 


By Burns Mantle 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


can War. He traveled for a time with a 
circus and later with a troupe of burles- 
quers, and finally he got into vaudeville by way 
of the cheaper circuits. Discovering here that 
blackface was an aid to his singing performance, 

he gained enough fame as a burnt-cork comedian 

to attract the attention of the minstrel men, and 

he had two seasons with Dockstader. 

Finally he reached the Winter Garden seven 
years ago. The first year no one paid much 
attention to him. The next year he attracted 
some notice as a handy man in the ensembles 
and a good understudy for the 
singing principals. The third 
year he was given one or two of 
the important songs. The fourth 
year he was a “featured” mem- 
ber of the cast and a favorite at 
the Sunday-night concerts. The 
fifth year his popularity grew 
apace, and the sixth year he 
was starred. 

And in Washington, I sus- 
pect, he long since ate of the 
fatted calf, with trimmings. 


Below is Al Jolson 

as the public seldom 

sees him — his own 
natural self. 


ONSTANCE BINNEY 

had much rather dance 
than act. Anybody, says she, 
can act, or at least most any- 
body. But dance—ah, that’s the 
real test. She told the manage- 
ment so when they engaged her 
to play a soubrette part in “Oh, 
Lady! Lady!!” But being a 
tidy little thing, and fitting nicely 
into the part for which she was 
selected, no one would listen to 
her. They were looking for a 
dancer at the time, too—but one 
sufficiently skillful to be paired 
with Carl Randall, who 
happens to be the most 
wonderful of the bounding 


Photcgraph 
by Lewis- 
Smith, 
Chicago 


dance, 
caught either stage-director or 


Al Jolson as 
Inbad the Porter 


at the Winter 


boys who give imitations of 
Nijinski (which he did in 
last season’s “Follies,” if 
you remember). All 
through the rehearsal pe- 
riod of “Oh, Lady! Lady!!” 
Constance was constant in 
her assertions that she could 
and whenever she 
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author looking her way, she executed a 
step or two to show them that they had 
a little fairy right there in their own 


home if they only 
knew it. 

Finally Constance 
got rather on their 
nerves, and one day 
they said to her: 
“Oh, very well—go 
ahead and dance, and 
let’s get it over 
with!” And she did. 
Then they discovered 
that she really could 
dance and quite 
amazingly well. She 
had studied, it seems, 
with no less a person 
than Cecchetti him- 
self — which doesn’t 
mean anything un- 
less you happen to 
know that he is a 
famous seventy-year- 
old maitre de ballet 
who taught Pavlowa. 
Immediately the hunt 
for Mr. Randall’s 
partner was called 
off, and young Con- 
stance given the 
chance she had 
prayed for. Now she 
is spoken of as one of 
the finds of the sea- 
son. And she did the 
finding. 


ORA BAYES is 
probably the 
champion knitter of 
the profession. She 
has enough sweaters, 
mufflers, helmets and 
such-like soldier-com- 
forts to her credit to 
outfit a company, if 
not a regiment; and 
she is still at it. The 
maid brings her her 
knitting with her 


breakfast and takes it from her after she 
falls asleep at night. Nora is also one of 
the most popular of those who have vol- 
unteered to entertain the soldiers, because 


Photograph by White, New York 


Arnold Daly as Napoleon in “ Josephine.” 


she can sing popular songs a little bet- 
ter, and make them heard a little far- 
ther, than any of her contemporaries. It 


was she who first 
sang Cohan’s “Over 
There,” the war-song 
de luxe of this par- 
ticular conflict, so far 
as we are concerned. 
This spring Nora 
plans another tour of 
the camps, and ex- 
pects to give a 
rhymed burlesque of 
“A Tailor - made 
Man” called “A 
Tailor- made Girl,’’ 
which she wrote last 
winter between the 
acts of “The Cohan 
Revue.” 


HEN Lionel 
Barrymore 
stood on the stage of 
the Shubert Theater 
the first night of 
“The Copperhead” 
and listened to the 
cheers of the au- 
dience that refused to 
leave the theater un- 
til it had thus hon- 
ored him, he brought 
the name of this 
greatest of American 
theatrical families 
finally to the very top 
of the native list. 
Hiding modestly in 
one of the stage- 
boxes, John Barry- 
more was adding his 
bit of applause to the 
general hubbub, sur- 
reptitiously wiping 
the tears from his 
eyes; and hidden 
away in a gallery seat 
(so, at least, a per- 
sistent rumor goes) 
sat Ethel Barrymore, 


literally speechiess, partly because of the 
emotional reaction her older brother’s tri- 
umph had caused, but mostly because she 
was so ill with an attack of bronchitis 
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that she had been forced to cancel her 
own performance of “The Off Chance” 
at the Empire and was at that moment 
supposed to be at home and in bed. 

The series of individual triumphs that 
have carried these three children steadily 
forward are no more remarkable, and no 
finer a thing to contemplate, than the 
splendid loyalty they have exhibited, one 
to the other. I can readily believe the 
story that Ethel was in the gallery 
that opening night, even though all 
the physicians in greater New York 
had ordered her to stay at home. 

{nd if she was not, she is greatly 
io be pitied, for she never will 
cease to regret it. 

There was a particular reason, howe 
ever, why Ethel and Jack were so 
greatly interested in Lionel’s success in 
“The Copperhead.” It was only due to 
their constant and persistent pleading two 
years ago that he agreed to return to the 
stage at all. He had quit it twelve years 
before, because he had tired of the drudg- 
ery of it and had sworn then that he 
would have no more of it. Meantime, 
in Paris, he had developed his talent for 
painting, and when he came back to 
America, had become in- 
terested in motion pic- 
tures and was content to 
go on with his screen- 
work. 

But about three years 
ago his youngest child 
died, and Lionel, pas- 
sionately devoted to the 
baby, grieved so at the 
loss that a heavy melan- 
choly settled upon him 
which worried his rela- 
tives. If they could get 
him interested again in 
the stage-career he had 
abandoned, they thought, 
it would help to clear his 
mind. It was then that 
“Peter Ibbetson” ap- 
peared on the horizon, 
having been brought back 
from London by Constance 
Collier. Jack was to play 
Peter and begged Lionel 
to take the part of the 
wicked uncle, a fine, flar- 
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Photograph by 
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Nora Bayes in 
“The Cohan 


Revue of 1918.” 


John, 
Constance Collier in ‘Peter Ibbetson,” 
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Nora Bayes, who, 
Mr. Mantle re- 
ports, is a whirl- 
wind knitter for 
the soldiers. 


ing bit of 

character that would appeal to 
any actor, and which hap- 
pened to be directly in Lionel’s 
line. After much persuasion he 
agreed, and his success in the 
role did exactly what his 
friends had hoped — awakened 
again his interest in the stage. 
He played through the run of 
the “Ibbetson” play in New 
York, and started the road- 
tour. Whether he would have 
continued happily in this expe- 
rience or not no one knows, for 
just about the time it began to 
grow irksome, along came the 
chance to create the role of 
Milt Shanks, the Copper- 
head. 

it happens, was playing with 
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Dorothy Dickson, 
who is as prou 

her two children as 
of her stage 


success. 


Photograph 
by Alfred 
Cheney 
Johnston 


and they 
were booked 
in New Haven 
the night of Lionel’s appearance 
in New York. But you could not have 
kept him away from Broadway that night 
with anything less than a stockade of 
British tanks. And I’m not so sure he 
would not have hurdled those. He is an 
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independent lad, is John Bar- 
rymore, and when he says he 
will or will not play, that set- 
tles the matter. They tell 
me he grows temperamental, 
too, as he grows older. Not 
long ago he was playing 
“Tbbetson” on what is 
known in New York as 
“the subway circuit”— 
a chain of eight or nine 
outlying theaters that can 
be reached by the tubes. 
Included in this list of the- 
aters is one called “Loew’s 
Seventh Avenue,” which 
has been a vaudeville 
and moving - picture 
house until recently. 
The audiences here are 
rather rough and ready 
and not inclined to ap- 
preciate the finer 
points of the drama. 
During the engage- 
ment of ‘Peter Ibbet- 
son,” for instance, 
the boys in the gal- 
lery frequently of- 
fered audible sug- 
gestions as to how 
the play might be re- 
written to advantage. 
One night when they 
were noisier than usual, 
Barrymore stepped 
down to the footlights 
and called to them: “If 
you fellows think you 
can play this part bet- 
ter than I can, come 
‘=> down here and try it!” 
ef which several agreed to 
do, but were restrained 

at the door! 
As a result of Lionel Barry- 
more’s success you will likely 
hear of all the capable 
young actors in the country 
trying for character-parts next season. 
There is a tradition that they are not 
alone easier to play than so-called 
“straight” parts, but the rewards are also 
much greater. Certainly the actors who 
are remembered beyond the generations 
which they entertained were all character- 
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actors. Mansfield, for one, would be but 
a faint memory were the foundations of 
his fame, histrionically, no more substan- 
tial, for instance, than those of John 
Drew. And yet as they started out as 
young men ready to conquer their respec- 
tive stage-worlds, there probably was 
little to choose between them in native 
ability. 
If Henry Irving had 
ended his career as he 
began it, as a “walking 
gentleman” or a leading 
juvenile, we probably 
would never have heard 
of him, or of Joseph Jef- 
ferson as a natty leading 
man, or Edwin Booth in 
parlor comedy. Yet they 
all played colorless parts 
galore. Warfield may be 
as tired of von Barwig as 
Denman Thompson was 
of Joshua Whitcomb, or 
James A. Herne of Na- 
thaniel Berry, or James 
O’Neill of the famous 
swimmer, the Count of 
Monte Cristo; but von 


Barwig will support him . 


to the end of his days and 
keep his memory green 
long after the handsome 
young leading men of his day are com- 
pletely forgotten. A thousand soubrettes 
have come and gone since Lotta played, 
but of all of them only she, and Maggie 
Mitchell, are ever recalled, even by our 
grandfathers — and they played “char- 
acters.” 

So, as I say, there probably will be, 
figuratively, a rush of young blood into 
old veins this coming season. Brandon 
Tynan has already started the procession. 
As a matter of record Brandon began it 
by appearing as a doddering old actor in 
“Success.” But though his personal suc- 
cess in that play saved it from sudden 
failure, and is really a fine bit of char- 
acter-acting, it would never have started 
the fad the Barrymore triumph is likely 
to create. 

There are several unusually capable 
young men just past the handsome 
juvenile stage of their careers now, and 
ready for the more serious tests of histri- 


St. Louis 
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Barrymore, threatens to 


go in for character parts. 
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onism. Arnold Daly is one of them. At 
forty-three Arnold finds it increasingly 
difficult to capitalize his admitted keen- 
ness of intellect and his particular tricks 
of personality. He is the type of actor 
who commands the respect in place of 
inspiring the affection of his public, and 
must have the right plays and the right 
parts if he is to achieve 
the position to which he 
is satisfied he is entitled. 

A curious mixture of 
elements is Daly, forever 
crying poverty as_ the 
price of his martyrdom to 
high ideals, and with 
equal persistence refusing 
to accept such chances as 
are offered him to relieve 
the strain. He had as 
good a chance for a full 
season’s work at a star’s 
salary as any actor could 
have asked for this year. 
He was playing the lead- 
ing juvenile réle in “Why 
Marry?” in Chicago. In 
addition to a generous 
salary, so I understand, 
he was also given a per- 
centage of the profits by 
the Selwyns, in consider- 
ation of the help he gave 
them in assembling the cast and in re- 
hearsing it. Thus he was assured a 
weekly income of from eight hundred to 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

At that figure you might expect even 
a great artist to be reasonably satisfied, 
at least until he had the debts that worry 
him so much paid off. But not Arnold. 
He had no sooner become fairly settled 
in the company than we began to hear 
rumors that he was unhappy—and was 
making everybody around him unhappy 
as well. And finally we heard that he 
had stopped rehearsing one day to tell 
Roi Cooper Megrue, who staged the play, 
that he liked neither the cut of his fea- 
tures nor of his mind, and that he was 
about to resign—a threat he made good 
a few days later. 

A certain fool’s luck follows Daly, how- 
ever, wherever he goes. It followed him 
on this occasion to French Lick, where he 
went to take the waters after his Chicago 


Brandon 
Tynan, who, 
like Lionel 
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flare-up. There he met Charles Schwab, 
the genial millionaire person, “the star of 
Bethlehem, Pa.,” as Julius Tannen called 
him the, day Schwab listened to the Tan- 
nen appeal for subscriptions to a Liberty 
Bond loan and took fifty 
thousand dollars’ 
worth. Schwab 
and Daly became 
rather chummy 
during this 
visit. They 
talked and 
walked to- 
gether, and 
probably played 
a little bridge, see- 
ing that Mr. 
Schwab had 
rather play bridge 
than do anything 
else, except make 
money. 

As a result of their 
walks and talks, Schwab, 
so the story came back to 
Broadway, agreed to advance 
half the twenty-five thousand 
dollars with which Arnold believed 
he could again establish himself as 
an actor-manager in New York. 
Daly did his best to make good his 
predictions. He produced Hermann 
Bahr’s “Josephine,” luring Virginia 
Harned out of a voluntary retire- 
ment of six years to play the name 
part, and when that Napoleonic 
satire proved untimely, he revived 
another and better Bahr play, “The 
Master,” announcing pee- 
vishly that if this also 
failed, he was through with 
the serious drama for g 
and all. Which, of course, 
means nothing. 


Co., Philadelphia 


work too! 
“IF you could dance as 
well as Dorothy Dickson, would you 
mind having the fact published that you 
were the mother of two children?” I put 
the question to the lady who was admir- 
ing Dorothy Dickson’s picture. 

“Tf I could dance as well as she, I 
wouldn’t mind being the mother of eight 
children,” said she. Which was a definite 
answer, but not altogether conclusive. 


Photograph by otto Sarony 


Martin Brown, the 
ood dancer, has turned 
to writing plays. 
And he sells his 
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For if she were the mother of eight chil- 
dren, she would not have time to dance, 
even if she still were able to. 

However, the question was prompted 
by a discussion I heard recently respect- 
ing the advisability of publishing the fact 

that Dorothy was a mother. She, it 
seems, is quite proud of her babies. 
and doesn’t mind who knows about 
them. And so is Carl Hyson, her 
husband and dancing-partner. But 
their managers believed that there 
might be a drop in the public interest 
taken in them if there was much 
known of their home-life. Just now 

Dorothy is proving that the dancing- 

craze will never die, so far as she is con- 
cerned, by earning ten or twelve encores 
a night in “Girl o’ Mine.” 

Photograph by 
a [SN’T William Hodge a 
Clara Moores, * foolish actor? He en- 
who plays Phyl- gages Clara Moores to play 
liswith William the heroine in “A Cure for 
Hodge in Eat - : 
Derr Biggers’ Curables,” because she is 
“A Cure for an unusually pretty girl, 
Curables.” and then whenever he looks 
at her, he closes his eyes, 
which is no reflection 
on Miss Moores’ 
beauty, however. 
The closed eyes are 
a habit with Hodge. 
Whether they indi- 
cate that he is tired 
of playing his own 
plays, or just tired, we 
do not know. 

Clara Moores is a 
real Western girl, for 
she hails from Seattle. 
She started her theatrical 
career in a stock-company 
in her home town some years 
ago. Then she concluded to 
try her fortunes on Broadway. 
She went to New York, walked 
into an agent’s office, asked for a 
job and was sent to Boston to play 
in the “Under Cover” company. Which 
is sometimes the way it happens—if you 
are pretty and reasonably talented and 
come from Seattle and happen to find the 
right agent at the very moment he is 
hunting everywhere in search of some one 

of your exact type. 
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LISABETH MARBURY is a firm 
believer in choruses of class and 
distinction, and she has robbed society of 
many a promising débutante in staging 


the intimate musical 
plays in the popularizing 
of which she has taken 
so prominent a part. In 
“Girl o’ Mine,” for in- 
stance, we discovered 
two Western girls of un- 
usual attractions. One 
was Elizabeth Moffat, 
the daughter of a Denver 
bank-president, and the 
other, Ruth Rollins, 
whose father is Warren 
E. Rollins, an Indian 
painter, and whose home 
is on a sheep-ranch in 
New Mexico, though she 
has spent much time in 
Los Angeles. 

Ruth Rollins did not 
stay long with “Girl o’ 
Mine,” but Elizabeth 


Moffat was still there at 
last accounts, determined 
to get all the musical- 
comedy experience she 


could to match what she 
had learned studying the 
interpretative art of the 
drama in Belgium before 
the war interfered with 
her career. She had 
some dramatic  experi- 
ence with a stock-com- 
pany in Denver, and 
when she decided to come 
on to New York, the 
great finishing school, she 
met with no parental ob- 
jection. In fact Father 
Moffat made the two- 
thousand-mile trip him- 
self to be present at her 
début. 


ILL IRWIN, 
story - writer and 
star reporter, who has 


been writing himself a series of extremely 
interesting ‘Letters from the War” these 
last few months, came back to town the 
other day and called in at the Players’ 
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Elisabeth Moffat, in ‘Girl o’ Mine.” 


said he. 
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Club to look over such mail as had accu- 
mulated. There he found a statement 
from one of his early publishers, the one 
who had issued the novel in which Rosalie 


La Grange, clairvoyant, 
figured. Rosalie happens 
to be the character Mr. 
Irwin generously loaned 
to his friend Bayard 
Veiller, daring Mr. Veil- 
ler to write a play about 
her. Veiller devoted sev- 
eral hot months to the 
job two summers ago and 
finally evolved “The 
Thirteenth Chair,” 
which, as you know, has 
proved the most success- 
ful of recent melodra- 
mas, being played now 
by Mme. Réjane in 
Paris, by Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell in London and 
by Margaret Wycherley 
and Annie Russell in dif- 
ferent parts of America. 
Whether or not Veiller, 
after the success of the 
play, included Irwin in 
any percentage of the 
royalties I do not know, 
but I dare say he gave 
him a cigarette-case or 
something. At any rate, 
as Rosalie’s creator 
glanced down the pub- 
lisher’s list, he smiled. 

“Tt’s great to be a nov- 
elist,” he remarked to 
Clayton Hamilton. “Lis- 
ten!” 

And then he read the 
notations opposite Rosa- 
lie’s name: ‘Sales, none; 
royalties, none.” 


MET Richard Mad- 

den the other day— 
Richard being one who 
serves amateur play- 
wrights as a sort of first 
aid to ambition. 


“Anything new?” I queried. 
“Martin Brown has written a play,” 


“So, probably, has Martin’s sister and 
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his cousin and his aunt,” said I, refusing 
to be stirred. 

“But Martin has sold his,” asserted 
Madden; “he has sold two of them, in 
fact.” 

This threw a different light on the sub- 
ject. But probably you do not remember 
Martin Brown. He used to be a dancer. 
Was in vaudeville for a time as the part- 
ner of Yanczi Dolly. Danced with both 
the Dolly girls in one or two musical 
comedies and was by way of achieving 
something of a reputation as a creator of 
weird figures, @ /a Ballet Russe, when 
suddenly he disappeared. 

Now the story comes out. His dancing 
was so strenuous that it affected his heart, 
and he became quite ill. Then his mother 
and sister, with whom he lives in New 
York, backed by the influence of a coun- 
cil of physicians, induced him to take a 
long rest. And it was during the rest 
that he decided to try his ’prentice hand 
at play-writing. 

He submitted the first play he finished, 
under a nom de plume. No manager, he 
agreed with his broker, would ever think 
of taking seriously a play written by 
‘Marty Brown, the dancer.” So they 
sent it out as the work of Martin Gibson, 
or some such name. 

It was a distinctly original play, in 
theme and treatment, but before it had 
stirred up any managerial interest, in 
came Mr. Brown with another, and this 
was also started on its rounds of the 
offices. 

A day or so later Arthur Hopkins, who 
has gained something of a reputation for 
discovering new talent in the play-writing 
line, sent word that he would like to talk 
with Mr. Gibson. And a few days after 
this another manager of the same name, 
Charles Hopkins of the Punch and Judy 
Theater, expressed a similar interest in 
the young man. 

After that, there being no further need 
for using the nom de plume, young Mr. 
Brown came out of hiding—and sold both 
his plays. Arthur Hopkins will do one, 
called “A Very Good Young Man,” prob- 
ably as the opening attraction at the 
Plymouth Theater next fall, and Charles 
Hopkins will try the other, which he calls 
“The Prodigious Son,” at his theater 
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either late this spring or early next Au- 
gust. 


OE WEBER and Lew Fields were hav- 

ing lunch together in a Broadway res- 
taurant. They had not seen much of 
each other the last few years. Joe has 
been devoting his time to management, 
and Lew has been playing here and there, 
though principally at the Century The- 
ater while the Dillingham-Ziegfeld money 
held out and there seemed a chance of 
whipping “Miss 1917” into an asset in 
place of a liability. 

This day, however, they had been 
drawn together by a mutual interest. The 
next day they were to appear in court to 
defend a suit for damages brought against 
them by Marie Dressler, comédienne, for 
a season’s salary she did not get the last 
time she played with them. Marie Dress- 
ler claimed the comedians had not treated 
her right at that time, that they had not 
given her the principal song-hit of the 
piece and had otherwise offended her dig- 
nity and threatened her prestige. She 
had been forced, therefore, to resign, and 
her suit was to recover the fifteen hundred 
dollars a week she would have been paid 
had she remained in their employ. It 
was their contention that the comédienne, 
taking umbrage at fancied wrongs, had 
voluntarily resigned and thereby broken 
her contract. The luncheon had been ar- 
ranged so they might refresh their mem- 
ories as to the facts in the case. 

They had little chance to eat it, how- 
ever. Too many people wanted to talk 
to them. Every other person who entered 
the restaurant, so it seemed to the come- 
dians, stopped to congratulate them on 
“getting together” again. After the 
luncheon they started to walk to their 
lawyer’s office, and it took them half an 
hour to pass a given point, so many peo- 
ple stopped them. They are a popular 
pair along Broadway, and the fact that 
they were seen together was accepted as 
an indication that they were planning an- 
other reunion. And so they were—before 
the day was over. Their eager friends 
had given them the idea. The next two 
days they spent in reading plays. Before 
the week was over they had accepted one 
and engaged a part of their company. 
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Bessie Love, who is one of the Pathé stars. 
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A Résumé of 
the Opening Installment 


PRING had come, and it stirred Joan Ludlow 

to rebellion against a humdrum life with 
her grim grandparents in the country. She 
longed for what she thought was “life’—cities 
and people and excitement. And so it was that 
when she made the acquaintance of young Martin 
Gray, wealthy and his own master, he seemed to 
her the open door to freedom and—“life.” 

Martin was a good sort. And when (after 
Joan’s grandparents had discovered her flirtation 
with him and decided to immure her in a finishing 
school) Joan came to him one evening, bag and 
baggage, he promptly married her and took her 
to his house in New York. It was only then that 
he discovered that Joan wished only his name 
and the freedom it offered—that she intended 


Hamilton 


of the same, or almost the 
same, unquestionable stand- 
ing as their own. Their 
presence in the little house 


to keep him at a distance. 
she had her way. 





And for the present 


in East Sixty-seventh Street 
gave it, they were well 
aware, a most enviable ca- 








CHAPTER XII 


|LICE PALGRAVE’S partner 
i A | had dealt, and having gone 
(aS) three in “no trumps” and 
found seven to the ace, king, queen in 
hearts lying before her in dummy, she 
wore a smile of beatific satisfaction. 
So also did Alice—for two reasons. The 
deal obviously spelled money, and Vere 
Millett could be trusted to get every 
trick out of it. There were four bridge- 
tables fully occupied in the charming 
drawing-room, and as she caught the 
hostess’ eye and smiled, she felt just a 
little bit like a fairy godmother in hav 
ing surrounded Joan with so many of 
the smartest members of the younger 
set barely three weeks after her aston- 
ishing arrival in a city in which she had 
only one friend. - 

Vere didn’t blind herself to the fact 
that in order to gamble, most of the girls 
in the room would go, without the small- 
est discrimination, to anybody’s house ; 
but there were others—notably Mrs. 
Alan Hosack, Mrs. Cooper Jekyll and 
Enid Ouchterlony—whose pride it was 
to draw a hard, relentless line between 
themselves and everyone, however 
wealthy, who did not belong to families 


chet and placed Joan safely 
within the inner circle of New York so- 
ciety—the democratic royal inclosure. 
It was something to have achieved so 
soon—little as Joan appeared, in her 
astonishing coolness, to appreciate it. 
The Ludlows, as Joan had told Alice 
with one of her frequent laughs, might 
have come over in the only staterooms 
on the ship which towed the heavily 
laden Mayflower, but that didn’t alter 
the fact that the Hosacks, the Jekylls 
and the Ouchterlonys were the three 
most consistently exclusive and difficult 
families in the country, to know whom 
all social climbers would joyously mort- 
gage their chances of eternity. Alice 
placed a feather in her cap accordingly. 
Joan’s table was the first to break up. 
She was a loser to the tune of seventy 
dollars, and while she wrote her check 
to Marie Littlejohn, a tiny blonde ex- 
otic not much older than herself,—who 
laid down the law with the ripe author- 
ity of a Cabinet Minister and kept to a 
daily time-table with the unalterable ef- 
frontery of a fashionable doctor,—talked 
over her shoulder to Christine Hurley. 
“Alice tells me that your brother has 
gone to France with the Canadian Fly- 
ing Corps. Aren’t you proud of him?” 
“T suppose so, but it isn’t our war, 
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and they’re awfully 
annoyed about it at 

Piping Rock. He 

was the crack man 

of the polo team, 

you know. I don’t d 

see that there was a a 

any need of his butt \ \Y 

ing in to this European \ 
fracas.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said 
Miss Littlejohn, with her eyes on 
the clock. “I broke my engagement 
to Metcalfe Hussey because he insisted 
on going over to join the English regi- 
ment his grandfather used to belong to. 
I’ve no patience with sentimentality.” 
She took the check and screwed it into a 
small gold case. “I’m dining with my 
bandage-rolling aunt and going on to 
the opera. ‘Thank goodness, the music 
will drown her war talk. Good-by.” 
She nodded here and there and left, to 
be driven home with her adipose chow 
in a Rolls-Royce. 

Christine Hurley touched a_photo- 
graph that stood on Joan’s desk. “Who's 
this good-looking person?” she asked. 

“My husband,” said Joan. 

“Oh, really! When are we to see 
something of him?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Joan. “He’s 
about somewhere.” 

Miss Hurley laughed. “It’s like that 
already, is it? Haven’t you only just 
been married ?” 

“Ves,” said Joan lightly, “but we've 
begun where most people leave off. It’s 
a great saving of time and temper!” 


Joan, who married for the sake 
escape from humdrum sur- 
roundings and who imagined 
she could play with 

firewithout burning 


r fingers. 


The so phisticated 
Christine. no longer 
in the first flush of giddy 
youth, still unmarried after four enter- 
prising years, was surprised into look- 
ing with very real interest at the girl 
who had been until that moment merely 
a hostess. Her extreme finish, her un- 
self-conscious confidence and intrepidity, 
her unassumed lightness of temper were 
not often found in one so young and ap- 
parently virginal. She dismissed as un- 
believable the story that this girl had 
been brought up in the country in an 
atmosphere of early Victorianism. She 
had obviously just come from one of 
those elaborate finishing schools in 
which the daughters of rich people are 
turned into hothouse plants by syco- 
phants and parasites and sent out into 
the world the most perfect specimens 
of superautocracy, to patronize their 
parents, scoff at discipline, ignore duty 
and demand the sort of luxury that 
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brought Rome to its fall. With admira- 
tion and amusement she watched her say 
good-by to one woman after another as 
the various tables broke up. It really 
gave her quite a moment to see the way 
in which Joan gave as careless and un- 
awed a hand to Mrs. Alan Hosack and 
Mr. Cooper Jekyll as to the Countess 
Palotta, who had nothing but pride to 
rattle in her little bag ; and when finally 
she too drove away, it was with the un- 
easy sense of dissatisfaction that goes 
with the dramatic critic from a produc- 
tion in which he has honestly to confess 
that there is something new—and ar- 
resting. 


LICE PALGRAVE stayed behind. 

She felt a natural proprietary in- 
terest in the success of the afternoon. 
“My dear,” she said emotionally, ‘‘you’re 
perfectly wonderful !” 

“Tam? Why?” : 

“To any other just-married girl this 
would have been an ordeal, a nerve- 
wrecking event. But you've been as 
cool as a fish—I’ve been watching you. 
You might have been brought up in a 
vice-regal lodge and hobnobbed all your 
life with ambassadors. How do you 
do it?” 

Joan laughed and threw out her arms. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” she said, with her 
eyes dancing and her nostrils extended. 
“T don’t stop to think how to do things. 
I just do them. These people are young 
and alive, and it’s good to be among 
them. I work off some of my own vital- 
ity on them and get recharged at the 
sound of their chatter. People, people 
—give me people and the clash of 
tongues and the sense of movement. I 
don’t much care who they are. I shall 
pick up all the little snobbish stuff 
sooner or later, of course, and talk about 
the right set and all that, as you do. I’m 
bound to. At present everything’s new 
and exciting, and I’m whipping it up. 
You wait a little. I'll cut out some of 
the dull and pompous when I’ve got 
things going, and limit myself to red- 
blooded speed-breakers. Give me time, 
Alice.” 

She sat down at the piano and crashed 
out a fox-trot that was all over town. 
No one would have imagined from her 
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freshness and vivacity that she had been 
dancing until daylight every night that 
week. 

“Well,” said Alice when she could be 
heard, “I see you making history, my 
dear; there’s no doubt about that.” 

“None whatever,’ answered Joan. 
“I’m outside the walls at last, and I'll 
go the pace until the ambulance comes.” 

“With or without Martin Gray?” 

“With, if he’s quick enough—without, 
if not.” 

‘Be careful,” said Alice. 

“Not I, my dear. I’ve left care away 
back in the country with my little old 
frocks.” 

Alice held out her hand. “You be- 
wilder me a little,” she said. “‘You make 
me feel as if I were in a high wind. 
You did when we were at school, I re- 
member. Well, don’t bother to thank 
me for having got up this party.” She 
added this a little dryly. 

With a most winning smile Joan 
kissed her. “You're a good pal, Alice,” 
she said, “and I’m very grateful.” 

Alice was compensated, although her 
shrewd knowledge of character told her 
how easily her friend won her points. 
“And I hope you’re duly grateful to 
Martin Gray?” 

“To dear old Marty? 
and I are great pals.” 

But that was all Alice got. Her 
burning curiosity to know precisely how 
this young couple stood must go unsatis- 
fied for the time being. She had only 
caught a few fleeting glimpses of the 
man who had given Joan the key to life, 
and every time had wondered, from 
something in his eyes, whether he found 
things wholly good. She was just a lit- 
tle suspicious of romances. Her own 
had worn thin so quickly. ‘Good-by, 
my dear,” she said. ‘Don’t forget 
you're dining with me to-morrow.” 

“Not likely.” 

“What are you doing to-night?” 

“Going to bed at nine o’clock to sleep 
the clock round. I’m doggo.” 


Rather! He 


HE stood quite still for many min- 
utes after Alice had gone, and shut 
her eyes. In a quick series of moving 
pictures she saw thousands of little lights 
and swaying people and clashing colors, 
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and caught snatches of lilting music and 
laughter. She was tired, and something 
that seemed like a hand pressed her fore- 
head tightly, but the near-by sound of 
incessant traffic sent her blood spinning, 
and she opened her eyes and gave a little 
laugh and went out. 

Martin was on his way downstairs. 
He drew up abruptly. “Oh, hello!” he 
said. 

“Oh, hello!” said Joan. 

He was in evening clothes. His face 
had lost its tan and his eyes their clear 
country early-to-bed look. ‘You've had 
a tea-fight, I see. 1 peered into the 
drawing-room an hour ago and backed 
out, quick.” 

“Why? ‘They were all consumed with 
curiosity about you. Alice has adver- 
tised our romantic story, you see.” She 
clasped her hands together and adopted 
a pose in caricature of the play heroine 
in an ecstasy of egomania. 

But Martin’s laugh was short and 
hollow. He wasn’t amused. ‘How did 
you get on?” he asked. 

“Lost seventy dollars—that’s all. 
Three-handed bridge with Grandfather 
and Grandmother was not a good ap- 
prenticeship. I must have a few les- 
sons. D’you like my frock? Come up. 
You can’t see it from there.” 

And he came up and looked at her as 
she turned this way and that. How 
slim she was, and alluring! The fire in 
him flamed up, and his eyes flickered. 
“Awful nice!” he said. 

“You really like it?” 

“Yes, really. You look beyond criti- 
cism in anything, always.” 

Joan stretched out her hand. “Thank 
you, Marty,” she said. ‘You say and do 
the most charming things that have ever 
been said and done.” 

He bent over the long-fingered hand. 
His pride begged him not to let her see 
the hunger and pain that were in his 
eves. 

“Going out?” she asked. 

Martin gave a careless glance at one 
of B. C. Koekkoek’s inimitable Dutch 
interiors that hung between two pieces 
of Flemish tapestry. His voice showed 
some of his eagerness, though. “I was 
going to have dinner with some men at 
the University Club, but I can chuck 
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that and take you to the Biltmore or 
somewhere if you like.” 

Joan shook her head. 
Marty. 
change. 

‘“‘Aren’t you going to give me one eve- 
ning, then?” His question was appar- 
ently as casual as his attitude. He stood 
with his hands in his pockets and his legs 
wide apart and his teeth showing. He 
might have been talking to a sister. 

“Oh, lots, presently. I’m so tired to- 
night, old boy.” 

He would have given Parnassus for 
a different answer. ‘All right then,” he 
said. “So long.” 

“So long, Marty! Don’t be too late.” 
She nodded and smiled and went up- 
stairs. 

And he nodded and smiled and went 
down—to the mental depths. ‘What 
am I to do?” he asked himself. ‘What 
am I to do?” And he put his arms into 
the coat that was held out and took his 
hat. In the street the soft April light 
was fading, and the scent of spring was 
blown to him from the Park. He turned 
into Fifth Avenue in company with a 
horde of questions that he couldn’t shake 
off. He couldn’t believe that any of all 
this was true. Was there no one in all 
this world of people who would help 
him and give him a few words of ad- 
vice? “Oh, Father,” he said from the 
bottom of his heart, “dear old Father, 
where are you ?” 

The telephone-bell was ringing as 
Joan went into her room. Gilbert Pal- 
grave spoke—lightly and fluently and 
with easy words of flattery. 

She laughed and sat on the edge of 
the bed and crossed her legs and put the 
instrument on her knee. “You read all 
that in a book,” she said. “I’m tired. 
Yesterday and the night before 
No. All right, then. Fetch 
me in an hour.” She put the receiver 
back. 

“Why not?” she said to herself, ring- 
ing for her maid. ‘“Bed’s for old peo- 
ple. Thank God, I sha’n’t be old for a 
century.” 

She presented her back to the deft- 
fingered girl and yawned. But the 
near-by clatter of traffic sounded in her 
ears. 


“Not to-night, 
I’m going to bed early, for a 


” 
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turned 


ILBERT PALGRAVE 
An 


back to his dressing-table. 


hour gave him ample time to- 


get ready. 
“Don’t let that bath get cold,’ he 


as on eee 
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said. ‘‘And look here. You may take 
those links out. I'll wear the pearls 
instead.” 

The small, eel-like Japanese mur- 
mured sibilantly and disappeared into 
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“My word, what a 

kid you look in the 
light!” she said 

“You and I may have 

been brought together 

to work 

of Fate’s little 


games. 


the bath- 
room. 


This 


girl, 
who imagined herself able to play with 
fire without burning her, fingers, was 


virginal 


providing him with most welcome 
amusement. And he needed it. He had 
been considerably bored of late—alwavs 


gd 


a dangerous mood for him to 

fall into. He was thirty-one. 

For ten years he had paid far 

more than there had been any 

necessity to keep constantly 

amused, constantly interested. 

Thanks to a shrewd ancestor 

who had bought large tracts 

of land in a part of Manhattan 

which had then been untouched 

by bricks and mortar, and to oth- 

ers, equally shrewd, who had held 

on and watched a city spreading 

up the Island like a mustard-plant, 

he could afford whatever price he was 

asked to pay. Whole blocks were his 
where once the sheep had grazed. 

Ingenuity to spend his in- 

come was required of Pal- 

grave. He possessed that 

gift to an expert degree. 

But he was no easy mark, 

no mere degenerate who 

hacked off great chunks 

of a splendid fortune 

for the sake of violent 

exercise. He was too 

indolent for violence, 

too inherently fastidi- 

ous for degeneracy. 

And deep down some- 

where in a nature 

that had had no in- 

centive to develop, 

there was the fag end of 

that family shrewdness 

which had made the 

early Palgraves envied 

and maligned. Tall 

and well built, with a 

handsome Anglo- 

Saxon type of face, 

small, soft, fair 

mustache, large, 

rather _ bovine 

— gray eyes, and 

~ = a deep cleft in his 

7 chin, he gave at first 

sight an impression of strength—which 

left him, however, when he spoke to 

pretty women. It was not so much the 

things he said—light, jesting, personal 

things—as the indications they gave of 

the overweening vanity of the spoiled 

boy and of a brain which occupied itself 

merely with the fluff and thistledown of 


out one 





life. He was, and he knew it 
and made no effort to dis- 
guise the fact, a typical 
specimen of the very small 
class of indolent bystand- 
ers made rich by the en- 
ergy of other men who 
are to be found in every 
country. He was, in 
fact, the peculiar type 

of aristocrat only to be 
found in a democracy— 

the aristocrat not of 
blood 

an a 

breed- 
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intellect, but of wealth. He was 

utterly without any ambition to 

shine either in social life or poli- 

tics, or to achieve advertise- 

ment by the affectation of 

a half-genuine interest in 

any cause. On the con- 

trary, he reveled in be- 

ing idle and indifferent, 

and unlike the aristo- 

crats of Europe he re- 

fused to catch that ar- 

chaic habit, encouraged 

at Eton and Oxford, of 

relating everything in the 

universe to the standards and 
prejudices of a single class. 

Palgrave was triumphantly 

one-eyed and selfish; but he 

waited, with a sort of satirical 

wistfulness, for -the time 

when some one person should 

cause him to stand eager and 

startled in a chaos of in- 

dividualism and _ indolence 

and shake him into a Great 

Emotion. He had looked for 

her at all times and places, 

though without any trouble- 

some optimism or personal 

energy, and had almost 

come to believe that she was 

to him what the end of the 

rainbow is to the idealist. 

In marrying Alice he had 

followed the path of least 

resistance. She was young, 

pretty and charming, and 

had been very much in 

love with him. Also it 

pleased his mother, and 

she had been worth pleas- 

ing. He gave his wife all 

that she could possibly need, 

except very much of himself. 

She was a perfectly dear 

little soul. 

Joan only kept him wait- 

ing about fifteen minutes. 

With perfect pa- 

tience he stood in 

front of an Ital- 

ian mirror in the 


With perfect 
patience he stood in 
front of an Italian 


mirror in the drawing-room. 
He regarded himself with keen 
and friendly interest, not sur- 


prised that his wife’s little friend liked him. 


drawing - room, 
smoking a ciga- 
rette through a 





long tortoise-shell holder. He regarded 
himself with keen and friendly interest, 
not in the least surprised that his wife’s 
little friend from the country so evi- 
dently liked him. He found that he 
looked up to his best form, murmured a 
word.of praise for the manner in which 
his evening coat was cut and smiled once 
or twice in order to have the satisfac- 
tion of getting a glimpse of his pecul- 
iarly good teeth. Then he laughed, 
called himself a conceited ass and went 
over to examine a rather virile sketch of 
a muscular, deep-chested young man in 
rowing costume which occupied an in- 
conspicuous place among many well- 
chosen pictures. He recognized Martin, 
whom he had seen several times follow- 
ing the hounds, and tried to remember 
f Alice had told him whether Joan had 
run away with this strenuous young fel- 
low or been run away with by him. 
There was much difference between the 
two methods. 

He heard nothing, but caught the 
scent of Peau d’Espagne. It carried his 
mind back to a charming little suite in 
the Hétel de Crillon in Paris. He 
turned and found Joan standing in the 
doorway, watching him. 


“Did you ever row?” she asked. 


“No,” he said, “never. Too much 
fag. I played squash and roulette. You 
look like a newly risen moon in her first 
quarter. Where would you like to go?” 

“I don’t know,” said Joan. ‘Let’s 
break away from the conventional 
places. I rather want to see queer peo- 
ple and taste different food.- But don’t 
let’s discuss it. I leave it to you.” She 
went downstairs. She might have been 
living in that house for years. 

He followed, admiring the way her 
small, patrician head was set on her 
shoulders, and the rich brown note of 
her hair. Extraordinary little person, 
this!’ He told his chauffeur to drive to 
the Brevoort, and got into the car. It 
was possible at that hour to deal with 
the Avenue as a street and not as a rest- 
cure interrupted by short spurts. 

“Would you rather the windows were 
up, Géhane?” he asked, looking at her 
through his long lashes. 

“No. The air’s full of new ferns. 
But why Géhane?” 


“You remind me of her, and I’m 
pretty certain that you also could do 
your hair in the same two long braids. 
Given the chance, I can see you develop- 
ing into something like medievalism and 
joining the ranks of women who loved 
greatly.” 

They passed the Plaza with all its 
windows gleaming, like a giant’s house 
in a fairy tale. 

Joan shook her head. “No,” she said. 
“No. I’m just the last word of this very 
minute. Everybody in America for a 
hundred and fifty years has worked to 
make me. I’m the reward of mighty 
effort. I’m the dream-child of the pio- 
neers, as far removed from them as the 
chimney of the highest building from 
the rock on which it’s rooted.” 

Palgrave laughed a little. “It ap- 
pears that you did some thinking out 
there in your country cage.” 

“Thinking! That’s all I had to do! 
I spent a lifetime standing on the hill 
with the woods behind me trying to 
catch the music of this street, the sound 
of this very car, and I thought it all out, 
every bit of it.” 

“Every bit of what?” 

“Life and death and the great here- 
after,” she said, ‘“—principally life. 
That’s why I’m going out to dinner with 
you instead of going early to bed.” 

The glare of a lamp silvered her pro- 
file and the young curve of her bosom. 
Somewhere, at some time, Palgrave had 
knelt humbly, with strange anguish and 
hunger, at the feet of a girl with just 
that young proud face and those un- 
awakened eyes. The memory of it was 
like an echo of an echo. 

“Why,” said Joan, halting for a mo- 
ment on her way to the steps of the old 
hotel, “this looks like a picture-postcard 
of a bit of Paris.” 

“Yes, on the other side of the Seine, 
near the Odéon. Our grandfathers 
imagined. that they were very smart 
when they stayed here. It’s one of the 
few places in town that has atmosphere.” 

“T like it,” said Joan. 


HE hall was alive with people, 
laughing and talking, and the walls 
with the rather bold designs of the post- 
ers. A band, which made up in vim and 





“Who's this good-looking person?” she asked. “My husband,” said Joan. “Oh, really! When are we to see something 
of him?” “I don’t know,” said Joan. “He’s about somewhere.” Miss Hurley laughed. “It’s like that already, is 
it?” “Yes,” said Joan lightly, “we've begun where most people leave off.” 
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yo what it lacked in numbers, was play- 
ing a selection from ‘The Chocolate 
Soldier.” The place was full of tlie 
smell of garlic and cigarette-smoke and 
coffee. There was a certain dramatic 
animation among the waiters, character- 
istically Latin. Few of the diners wore 
evening clothes. ‘The walls were re- 
freshingly free from the hideous gold 
decorations of the average hotel. 

Men stared at Joan with undisguised 
interest and approbation. Her virginity 
was like the breath of spring in the 
room. Women looked after Palgrave in 
the same way. Into that semi-Bohemi- 
anism he struck a rather surprising note, 
like the sudden advent of caviar and 
champagne upon a table of beer and 
pickles. 

They were given a table near the wall 
by the window, far too close to other 
tables for complete comfort. Waiters 
were required to be gymnasts to slide be- 
tween them and avoid an accident. Pal- 
grave ordered without any hesitation, 
like a newspaper man finding his way 
through a daily paper. 

“How do you like it?” he said. 

Joan looked about her. Mostly the 
tables were occupied by a man and a 
woman, but at a few were four and six 
of both in equal numbers, and here and 
there parties of men. At one or two, 
women with eccentric heads sat together 
in curious garments which had the ap- 
pearance of being made at home on the 
spur of the moment. They smoked be- 
tween mouthfuls and laughed without 
restraint. Some of the men wore long- 
ish hair and the double tie of those who 
wish to be mistaken for dramatists. Oth- 
ers affected a poetic disarrangement of 
collar, and fantastic beards. There were 
others who had wandered over the bor- 
der of middle-age and who were bald 
and strangely adipose, with mackerel 
eyes and unpleasant mouths. They were 
with young girls, gaudily but shabbily 
dressed, shopgirls perhaps, or artist’s 
models or stenographers, who in dull 
and sordid lives grappled any chance to 
obtain a square meal, even if it had to 
be accessory to such companionship. 
The minority of men present was made 
up of honest, clean, commonplace citi- 
zens who were there for a good dinner 


in surroundings that offered a certain 
stimulus to the imagination. 

“Who are they all?” asked Joan, beat- 
ing time with a finger to the lilting tune 
which the little band had just begun, 
with obvious enjoyment. 

“Adventurers, mostly, I imagine,” re- 
plied Palgrave, not unpleased to play 
Baedeker to a girl who was becoming 
more and more attractive to him. “I 
mean people who live by their wits— 
writers, illustrators, actors, newspaper 
men, with a smattering of Wall Street 
brokers seeking a little mild diversion as 
we are, and foreigners to whom this 
place has a sentimental interest because 
it reminds them of home. Sophisticated 
children, most of them, optimists with 
moments of hideous pessimism, enthusi- 
asts at various stages of Parnassus, the 
peak of which is lighted with a huge 
dollar-sign. A friendly, kindly lot, 
hard-working and temperamental, with 
some brilliance and a rather high level 
of cleverness—slaves of the magazine, 
probably, and therefore not able to 
throw stones farther into the future 
than the end of the month. ‘This is not 
a country in which literature and art 
can ever grow big; the cost of living is 
too high. The modern Chatterton de- 
tests garrets and must drive something 
with an engine in it, whatever the name 
it goes by.” 

There was one electrical moment dur- 
ing the next hour which shook the com- 
placency of everyone in the larger room 
and forced the thoughts, even of those 
who deliberately turned their backs to 
the drama of Europe, out across the 
waters which they fondly and fatuously 
hoped cut off the United States from 
ever being singed by the blaze. The 
little band was playing one of those 
rather feeble descriptive pieces which 
begin with soft, peaceful music with the 
suggestion of the life of a farmyard, and 
the sound of church bells, swing into the 
approach of armed men with shrill 
bugle-calls, become chaotic with the 
rush of fearful women and children, 
and the commencement of heavy artil- 
lery, and wind up with the broad tri- 
umphant strains of a national anthem. 
It happened, naturally enough, that the 
particular national anthem chosen by 
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the energetic and patriotic man who led 
the band at the piano was “The Marseil- 
laise.” 

The incessant chatter and laughter 
went on as usual. The music had no 
more effect upon. the closely filled room 
than a hackneyed ragtime. Suddenly, 
as the first few notes of that immortal 
air rang out, a little old white-haired 
man, dining in a corner with a much- 
bosomed, elderly woman, sprang to his 
feet and in a voice vibrating with the 
fervor of emotion screamed “Vive la 
France—vive la patrie!” again and 
again. Instantly, from here and there, 
other men, stout and middle-aged, lifted 
out of their chairs by this intense and 
beautiful burst of feeling, joined in that 
old heart-cry, and for two or three shat- 
tering minutes the air was rent with 
hoarse shouts of ‘Vive Joffre,” “Vive la 
France,” ‘‘Vive la patrie,”’ to the louder 
and louder undercurrent of music, In- 
difference, complacency, neutrality, gave 
way. There was a general uprising and 
uproar; and America, as represented by 
that olla-podrida of the professions, in- 
cluding the one which is the oldest in 
the world, paid homage and tribute and 
yelled sympathy to those few French- 
men among them whose passionate love 
of country found almost hysterical vent 
at the sound of the hymn which had 
stirred all France to a height of bravery 
and sacrifice never before reached in the 
history of nations. 

There were one or two hisses and 
several scoffing laughs, but these were 
instantly drowned by vigorous hand- 
clapping. The next moment the room 
resumed its normal appearance. 

When Palgrave, who had been sur- 
prised to find himself on his feet, sat 
down again, he saw that Joan’s lips were 
trembling and that there were tears in 
her eyes. He gave a little laugh, but 
before he could say anything, her hand 
was on his arm. “No, don’t,” she said. 
“Let it go without a single word. It 
was too good for sarcasm.” 

“Oddly enough, I had no sarcasm 
ready,” replied Palgrave. ‘When our 
time comes, I wonder whether we shall 
have an eightieth part of that enthusi- 
asm for our little old tune. What do 
you think ?” 
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“Our time? What time?” 

“The time when we have to get into 
this mélée or become the pariah dog 
among countries. I don’t profess to any 
knowledge of international affairs, but 
any fool can see that our sham neutrality 
will be the most costly piece of political 
blundering ever perpetrated in history. 
Here we are in 1915. The war's nine 
months old. For every day we stand 
aside we shall eventually pay a year’s 
bill.” 

“That’s all too deep for me,” said 
Joan. “And anyway, I sha’n’t be asked 
to pay anything. What shall we do 
now ?” 

“What would you like to do? Go on 
to the Ritz and dance?” He had a sud- 
den desire to hold this girl in his arms. 

“Why not? I’m on the verge of get- 
ting fed up with this place. Let’s give 
civilization a turn,” 

“IT think so.” He beckoned to his 
waiter. ‘The check,” he said. “Sharp's 
the word, please.” 


HE Crystal Room was not content 
with one band. Even musicians must 

sometimes pause for breath, and anything 
like a break in the jangle and noise might 
bring depression to the diners who had 
crowded in to dance. As soon, there- 
fore, as the left band was exhausted, 
the one on the right sprang in with re- 
newed and feverish energy. Whatever 
melody there might have been in the 
incessant ragtimes and fox-trots was lost 
beneath the bang and clang of drum 
and cymbals, to which had been added 
other more ingenious ear-tortures in the 
shape of rattles and whistles. Broken- 
collared men and _ faded women 
struggled for elbowroom like a mass 
of flies caught on sticky paper. ‘There 
was something both heathenish and pa- 
thetic in the whole thing. The place 
was reekingly hot. 

“Come on,” said Joan, her blood 
stirred by the movement and sound. 

Palgrave held her close and edged 
his way into the crowd between pointed 
bare elbows and tightly clasped hands. 

“They call this dancing!” he said. 

“What do you call it?” 

“A bullfight in Hades.” And he 
laughed and put his cheek against her 











hair and held her young slim body 
against his own. What did he care 
what it was or where they were? He 
had all the excuse that he needed to 
get the sense and scent of her. His 
utter distaste of being bruised and 
bumped, and of adding himself to a 
heterogeneous collection of people with 
no more individuality than sheep, who 
followed each other from place to place 
in flocks after the manner of sheep, left 
him. This girl was something more 
than a young, naive creature from the 
country, childishly keen to do every- 
thing and go everywhere at fever heat— 
something more than the very epitome 
of triumphant youth as clean and sweet 
as apple-blossoms, with whom to. flirt 
and pose as being the blas¢ man of the 
world, the Mr. Know-All of civilization, 
a wild-flower in a hothouse. Attracted 
at once by her exquisite coloring and 
delicious profile, and amused by her 
imperative manner and intolerant point 
of view, he had now begun to be piqued 
and intrigued by her insurgent way of 
treating marriage and of ignoring her 
husband—by her assumption of sexless- 
ness and the fact that she was unmoved 
by his compliments and looked at him 
with eyes in which there was no remote 
suggestion of physical interest. 

And it was this attitude, new to him 
hitherto on his easy way, that began 
to challenge him, to stir in him a desire 
to bring her down to his own level, to 
make her fall in love and become what 
he called human. He had given her sev- 
eral evenings, and had put himself out 
to cater to her eager demand to see life 
and burn the night away in crowds and 
noise. He had treated her, this young, 
new thing, as he was in the habit of 
treating any beautiful woman with 
whom he was on the verge of an affair 
and who realized the art of give and 
take. But more than ever she conveyed 
the impression of sex-detachment to 
which he was wholly unaccustomed. 
He might have been any inarticulate 
lad of her own age, useful as a com- 
panion, to be ordered to fetch and carry, 
dance or walk, go or come. At that 
moment there was no woman in the city 
for whom he would undergo the bore- 
dom and the bruising and the dementia 
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of such a place as the one to which she 
had drawn him. He was not a pro- 
vincial who imagined that it was the 
smart thing to attend this dull orgy 
and struggle on a polished floor packed 
as in a sardine tin. Years ago he had 
outgrown cabaret-mania and recovered 
from the fascination of syncopation. 
And yet here he was, once more, against 
all his fastidiousness, playing the out- 
of-town lad to.a girl who took every- 
thing and gave nothing in return. It 
was absurd, fantastic. He was Gilbert 
Palgrave, the man who picked and 
chose, for whose attentions many women 
would give their ears, who stood in 
satirical aloofness from the general 
ruck; and as he held Joan in his arms 
and made sporadic efforts to dance 
whenever there was a few inches of 
room in which to do so, using all his 
ingenuity to dodge the menace of the 
elbows and feet of people who pushed 
and forced as though they were in a 
subway crush, he told himself that he 
would make it his business from that 
moment onward to lay siege to Joan, 
apply to her all his well-proved gifts 
of attraction and eventually make her 
pay his price for services rendered. 

He had just arrived at this cold- 
blooded determination when, to his com- 
plete astonishment and annoyance, a 
strong, muscular form thrust itself 
roughly between himself and Joan and 
swept her away. 


CHAPTER XIV 


: ARTY!” cried Joan. 
There was a curious glint 
in Martin’s gray eyes, like the 
flash of steel in front of a window. His 
jaw was set and his face strangely 
white. 
“You said you were going to bed.” 
“T was going to bed, Marty dear.” 
“What are you doing here, then?” 
“I changed my mind, old boy, and 
went out to dinner.” 
“Chucked me in favor of Palgrave.” 
“No, I didn’t.” 
“What then?” 
“He. rang up after you’d gone; and 
going to bed like an old crock seemed 









“Not to-night, Marty. I'm going 
to bed early, for a change.” 

“Aren't you going to give me one 
evening, then?” 

“Oh, lots, presently. I’m so tired 
to-night, old boy.” 
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silly and feeble, and so I dressed and 
went out.” 

“Why with that rotter Palgrave?” 

“Why not? And why rotter?” 

“You don’t answer my question!” 

“Have I got to answer your ques 
tion?” 

“You’re my wife, although you don’t 
seem to know it; and I object to Pal- 
grave.” 

“IT can’t help that, Marty. I like 
him, you see, and humble little person 
as I am, I can’t be expected to turn 
my back on everyone except the men 
you choose for me.” 

“T don’t choose any men for you. I 
want you for myself.” 

“Dear old Marty, but you've got me 
forever!” 

“No, I haven’t. You’re less mine 
now than you were when I only saw 
you in dreams. But all the same you're 
my wife, and I tell you now, you 
sha’n’t be handled by a man like Pal- 
grave.” 

They were in the middle of the floor. 
There were people all round them, 
thickly. They were obliged to keep go- 
ing in that lunatic movement or be run 
down, What a way and in what a place 
to bare a bleeding heart! 

For the first time since he had an- 
swered to her call and found her stand- 
ing clean-cut against the sky, Martjn 
held Joan in his arms. His joy in 
doing so was mixed with rage and jeal- 
ousy. It had been worse than a kick 
in the mouth suddenly to see her, of 
whom he had thought as fast asleep in 
what was only the mere husk of home, 
dancing with a man like Palgrave. 

And her nearness maddened him. All 
the starved and pent-up passion that was 
in him flamed and blazed. It blinded 
him and buzzed in his ears. He held 
her so tight and so hungrily that she 
could hardly breathe. She was his, this 
girl. She had called him, and he had 
answered, and she was his wife. He 
had the right to her by law and nature. 
He adored her and had let her off and 
tried to be patient and win his way to 
her by love and gentleness. But with 
his lips within an inch of her sweet, 
impertinent face, and the scent of her 
hair in his brain, and the wound that 
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she had opened again sapping his blood, 
he held her to his heart and charged 
the crowd to the beat of the music, like 
a man intoxicated, like a man heedless 
of his surroundings. He didn’t give a 
curse who overheard what he said, or 
saw the look in his eyes. She had turned 
him down, this half-wife, on the plea 
of weariness ; and as soon as he had left 
the house to go and eat his heart out 
in the hub of that swarming lonely city, 
she had darted out with this doll-man 
whom he wouldn’t have her touch with 
the end of a pole. There was a limit 
to all things, and he had come to it. 

“You're coming home,” he said. 

“Marty, but I can’t. Gilbert 
grave—” 

“Gilbert Palgrave be hanged. You're 
coming home, I tell you, if I have to 
carry you out.” 

She laughed. This was a new Marty, 
a high-handed, fiery Marty—one who 
must not be encouraged. ‘Are you often 
like this?” she asked. 

“Be careful. I’ve had enough, and 
if you don’t want me to smash this place 
up and cause a riot, you'll do what I 
tell you.” 

Her eyes flashed back at him, and two 
angry spots of color came into her 
cheeks. He was out of control. She 
realized that. She had never in her 
life seen anyone so out of control—un- 
accountable as she found it. That he 
would smash up the place and cause a 
riot she knew instinctively. She put 
up no further opposition. If anything 
were to be avoided, it was a scene and 
in her mind’s eye she could see herself 
being carried out by this plunging boy, 
with a yard of stocking showing and 
the laughter of everyone ringing in her 
ears. No, no, not that! She began to 
look for Palgrave, with her mind all 
alert and full of a mischievous desire to 
turn the tables on Martin. He must 
be shown quickly that if anyone gave 
orders, she did. 

He danced her to the edge of the 
floor, led her panting through the tables 
to the foot of the stairs and with his 
hand grasping her arm like a vise, 
guided her up to the place where ladies 
left their wraps. 

“We're going home,” he said, “‘to have 
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things out. I'll wait here.” Then he 
called a boy and told him to get his 
hat and coat and gave him his check. 


IVE minutes later, in pulsating si- 

lence, both of them angry and in- 
coherent, they stood in the street wait- 
ing for a taxi. The soft air touched 
their hot faces with a refreshing finger. 
Hardly anyone who saw that slip of a 
girl and that square-shouldered boy with 
his unlined face would have imagined 
that they could be anything but brother 
and sister. The marriage of babies! 
Was there no single apostle of common 
sense in all the country—a country so 
gloriously free that it granted licenses 
to every foolishness without a qualm ? 

Palgrave was standing on the curb, 
scowling. His car moved up, and the 
porter went forward to open the door. 
As quick as lightning, Joan saw her 
chance to put Martin into his place and 
evade an argument. Wasn’t she out of 
that old country-cage at last? Couldn’t 
she revel in free flight without being 
called to order and treated like a school- 
girl, at last? What fun to use Palgrave 
to show Martin her spirit ! 

She touched him on the arm and 
looked up at him with dancing eyes and 
a teasing smile. “Not this time, Marty,” 
she said, and was across the sidewalk 
in a bound. “Quick,” she said to Pal- 
grave. “Quick!” And he, catching the 
idea with something more than amuse- 
ment, sprang into the car after her, and 
away they went. 

A duet of laughter hung briefly in the 
air. 


CHAPTER XV 


ITH all the blood in his head, 

Martin, coming out of utter 

surprise, made a dash for the 
retreating car, collided with the porter 
and stood ruefully and self-consciously 
over the burly figure that had gone down 
with a crash upon the pavement. 

It was no use. Joan had been one 
too many for him. What, in any case, 
was the good of trying to follow? She 
preferred Palgrave. She had no use, at 
that moment, for home. She was bored 
at the mere idea of talking things over. 
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She was not serious. She refused to be 
faced up with seriousness. She was like 
a precocious child who snapped her 
fingers at authority and pursued the 
policy of the eel at the approach of 
discipline. What had she cried out that 
night in the dark with her chin tilted 
up and her arms thrown out? “TI shall 
go joy-riding in that huge runabout. 
If 1 can get anybody to pay my score, 
good. If not, I'll pay it myself, what- 
ever it costs. My motto’s going to be 
‘A good time as long as I can get it, and 
who cares for the price!’ ” 

Martin helped the porter to his feet, 
stanched his flow of County Kerry re- 
proaches with a ten-dollar bill and went 
back into the Crystal Room. He had 
gone there half an hour ago with a 
party of young people to kill loneliness 
and forget a bad hour of despair. His 
friend Howard Oldershaw, who had 
breezed him out of the reading-room of 
the Yale Club, was one of the party. 
He was in the first flush of speed-break- 
ing and knew the town and its midnight 
haunts. He had offered to show Mar- 
tin the way to get rid of depression. 
Right! He should be put to the test. 
Two could play the “Who cares?” 
game; and Martin, cut to the quick, 
angry and resisted, would enter his 
name. Not again would he put himself 
in the way of being laughed at and 
ridiculed and turned down, teased and 
tantalized and made a fool of. 

Patience and gentleness—to what 
end? He loved a will-o’-the-wisp; he 
had married a butterfly. Why con- 
tinue to play the martyr and follow the 
fruitless path of rectitude? Hadn't she 
said, “I can only live once, and so I 
shall make life spin whichever way I 
want it to go”? He could only live 
once, and if life was not to spin with 
her, let it spin without her. ‘Who 
cares?”’ he said to himself. ‘Who the 
devil cares?” He gave up his coat and 
hat, and went back into that room of 
false joy and syncopation. 

It was one o'clock when he stood in 
the street once more, hot and wined 
and careless. ‘“Let’s hit it up,” he said 
to Oldershaw as the car moved away 
with the sisters and cousins of the other 
two men. “I haven't started yet.” 
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The red-haired, roistering Oldershaw, 
newly injected with the virus of the 
Great White Way, clapped him on the 
back. “Bully for you, old son,” he said. 
“I’m in the mood to paint the little old 
town. I left my car round the corner 
in charge of a down-at-heel night-bird. 
Come on. Let’s go and see if he’s 
pinched it.” 

It was one of those Italian semi-rac- 
ing cars with a body which gave it the 
naked appearance of a muscular Rus- 
sian dancer dressed in a skin and a pair 
of bangles. The night-bird, one of the 
large army of city gypsies who hang on 
to life by the skin of their teeth, was 
sitting on the running-board with his 
arms folded across his shirtless chest, 
smoking a salvaged cigar, dreaming, 
probably, of hot sausages and coffee. 
He afforded a striking illustration of 
the under-dog cringing contentedly at 
the knees of wealth. 

“(Good man,” said Oldershaw, paying 
him generously. “Slip aboard, Martin, 
and I'll introduce you to one of the 
choicest dives I know.” 


UT the introduction was not to be 

effected that night, at any rate. 
Driving the car as though it were a 
monoplane in a clear sky, with an open 
throttle that awoke the echoes, Older- 
shaw charged into Fifth Avenue and 
caught the bonnet of a taxicab that was 
going uptown. ‘There was a crash, a 
scream, a rending of metal. And 
when Martin picked himself up with a 
bruised elbow and a curious sensation of 
having stopped a punching bag with his 
face, he saw Oldershaw bending over 
the crumpled body of the taxi-driver 
and heard a girl with red lips and a 
small white hat calling on Heaven for 
retribution. 

“Some men oughtn’t to be trusted 
with machinery,” said Oldershaw with 
his inevitable grin. “If I can yank 
my little pet out of this buckled-up lump 
of stuff, I'll drive that poor chap to 
the nearest hospital. Look after the 
angel, Martin, and give my name and 
address to the policeman. As this is 
my third attempt to kill myself this 
month, things ought to settle down into 
humdrum monotony for a bit now.” 
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Martin went over to the girl. 
you're not hurt?” he asked. 

“Hurt?” she cried out hysterically, 
feeling herself all over. “Of course 
I’m hurt. I’m crippled for life. My 
backbone’s broken; I shall have water 
on both knees, a glass eye and a mouth 
full of store teeth. But you don’t care, 
you Hun. You like it.” 

And on she went, at the top of her 
voice, in an endless flow of farce and 
tragedy, crying and laughing, examin- 
ing herself with eager hands, disbeliev 
ing more and more in the fact that she 
was still in the only world that mattered 
to her. 

Having succeeded in backing his 
dented car out of the débris, Older- 
shaw leaped out. His face had been 
cut by the glass of the broken wind- 
shield. Blood was trickling down his 
fat, good-natured face. His hat was 
smashed and looked like that of the 
tramp cyclist of the vaudeville stage. 
“All my fault, old man,” he said in his 
best irrepressible manner, as a police- 
man bore down upon him. “Help me 
to hike our prostrate friend into my 
car, and I’ll whip him off to a hospital. 
He’s only had the stuffing knocked out 
of him. It’s no worse than that 
That’s fine. Big chap, isn’t he—weighs 
aton. Ill get off right away, and my 
friend there will give you all you want 
to know. So long.” And off he went, 
one of his front wheels wabbling fool- 
ishly. 

The policeman was not Irish or 
German-American. He was therefore 
neither loud nor browbeating. He was 
dry, quiet and accurate, and it seemed 
to Martin that either he didn’t enjoy 
being dressed in a little brief authority 
or was a misanthrope, eager to return 
to his noiseless and solitary tramp under 
the April stars. Martin gave him Older- 
shaw’s full name and address and his 
own ; and the girl, still shrill and shat- 
tered, gave hers, after protesting that 
all automobiles ought to be put in a 
gigantic pile and scrapped, that all 
harum-scarum young men should be 
clapped in bed at ten o’clock and that 
all policemen should be locked up in 
their stations to play dominoes. “If 
it’ll do you any good to know it,” she 
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said finally, “it’s Susie Capper, com- 
monly called “Tootles.’ And I tell you 
what it is. If you come snooping round 
my place to get me before the beak, I'll 
scream and kick, so help me Bob, I 
will.” There was an English cockney 
twang in her voice. 

The policeman left her in the middle 
of a pean, with the wounded taxi and 
Martin, and the light of a lamp-post 
throwing up the unnatural red of her lips 
on a pretty little white face. He had 
probably gone to call up the taxicab 
company. 

Then she turned to Martin. “The 
decent thing for you to do, Mr. Nut, 
is to see me home,” she said. “I’m 
blowed if I’m going to face any more 
attempts at murder alone. My word, 
what a life!” 

“Come along, then,” said Martin, and 
he put his hand under her elbow. 
That amazing avenue, which had the 
appearance of a great, deep cut down 
the middle of an uneven mountain, was 
almost deserted. From the long line 
of street-lamps intermittent patches of 
light were reflected as though in glass. 


The night and the absence of thickly 
crawling motors and swarming crowds 


gave it dignity. A strange, incongru- 
ous Oriental note was struck by the 
deep red of velvet hangings thrown up 
by the lights in a furniture-dealer’s shop 
on the second floor of a white building. 

“Look for a row of women’s ugly 
wooden heads painted by some one suf- 
fering from delirium tremens,” said 
Miss Susie Capper as they turned down 
West Forty-sixth Street. “It’s a dress- 
maker’s, although you might think it 
was an asylum for dope-fiends. I’ve got 
a bedroom, sitter and bath on the top 
floor. The house is a rabbit-warren of 
bedrooms, sitters and baths, and in every 
one of them there’s some poor devil 
trying to squeeze a little kindness out 
of fate. That wretched taxi-driver! 
He may have a wife waiting for him. 
Do you think that red-haired feller’s 
got to the hospital yet? He had a nice 
cut on his own silly face—and serve 
him right! I hope it’ll teach him that 
he hasn’t bought the blooming world— 
but of course it wont. He’s the sort 
that never gets taught anything, worse 
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luck! Nobody spanked him when he 
was young and soft. Come on up, and 
you shall taste my scrambled eggs. I'll 
show you what a forgiving little soul I 
am.”” She laughed, ran her eyes quickly 
over Martin, and opened the door with 
a latchkey. Half a dozen small letter- 
boxes were fastened to the wall, with 
cards in their slots. 

“Who the devil cares?” said Martin 
to himself, and he followed the girl up 
the narrow, ill-lighted staircase covered 
with shabby carpet. Two or three 
inches of white stockings gleamed above 
the drab uppers of her high-heeled 
boots. Outside the open door of a room 
on the first floor there was a line of 
milk-bottles, and Martin glimpsed a 
man in shirt-sleeves, cooking sausages 
on a small gas-jet in a cubby-hole. He 
looked up, and a cheery smile broke out 
on his clean-shaven face. There was 
brown grease-paint on his collar. 
“Hello, Tootles,” he called out. 

“Hello, Laddy,” she said. 
it go to-night?” 

“Fine. Best second night in the his- 
tory of the theater. Come in and have 
a bite.” 

“Can’t. Got company.” 

And up they went, the aroma follow- 
ing. 

A young woman in a_ sky-blue 
peignoir scuttled across the next land- 
ing carrying a bottle of beer in each 
hand. There was a smell of onions and 
hot cheese. “What ho, Tootles,’”’ she 
said. 

“What ho, Irene. 
put your notice up?” 

“Yep, the dirty dogs! Twelve weeks 
rehearsals and eight nights plaving! 
Me for the novelties at Gimbel’s, if this 
goes on.” 

A phonograph in another 
ground out an air from “Boheme.” 

They mounted again. ‘‘Here’s me,” 
said Miss Capper, waving her hand to 
aman in a dirty dressing-gown who was 
standing on the threshold of the front 
apartment, probably to achieve air. 
The room behind him was foggy with 
tobacco-smoke which rose up from four 
men playing cards. He himself was con- 
spicuously drunk and would have spoken 
if he had been able. As it was, he 
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nodded owlishly and waggled his fin- 
gers. 

The girl threw open her door and 
turned up the light. “England, Home 
and Beauty,” she said. ‘Excuse me 
while I dress the ship.” Seizing a pair 
of corsets that sprawled loosely on the 
center-table, she rammed them under a 
not very pristine cushion on the sofa. 

Martin burst out laughing. The 
Crystal Room wine was still in his 
head. ‘Very nippy!” he said. 

“Have to be nippy in this life, believe 
me. Give me a minute to powder my 
nose and murmur a prayer of thanks- 
givin’, and then I’ll set the festive board 
and show you how we used to scramble 
eggs in Shaftesbury Avenue.” 

“Right,” said Martin, getting out of 
his overcoat. How about it? Was this 
one way of making the little old earth 
spin? 

Susie Capper went into a bedroom 
even smaller than the sitting-room. 


turned up the light over her dressing- 
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table and took off her little white hat. 
From where Martin stood, he could see 
in the looking-glass the girl’s golden 
bobbed hair, pretty oval face with too 
red lips and round white neck. ‘There, 
it was obvious, stood a little person 
feminine from the curls around her ears 
to the hole in one of her stockings, and 
as highly and gladly sexed as a purring 
Cat. 

“Buck up, Tootles,” cried Martin. 
“Where do you keep the frying-pan?” 

She turned and gave him another 
searching look, this time of marked ap- 
proval. ‘My word, what a kid you look 
in the light!” she said. “No one would 
take you for a blooming road-hog. 
Well, who knows? You and I may have 
been brought together like this to work 
out one of Fate’s little games. This may 
be the beginning of a side-street ro- 
mance, eh?” 

And she chuckled at the word and 
turned her nose into a small snow- 
capped hill. 





power. 
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The 


End 


Of the Route 


By 


Thomas 


[<",_  JCACIA STREET” sounds 
| well. That is the trouble with 
———') streets of its kind. Their 
names have a certain pleasing ring to the 
ear, and that is all they do have pleas- 
ing about them. Some one with either 
an abnormal imagination or a perverted 
sense of humor must have named that 
narrow little thoroughfare that wound 
an uncertain way up the slope of Snow’s 
Hill in Montrose. There wasn’t an 
acacia tree within a hundred miles of it. 
It is a devious passage to Acacia 
Street in Montrose. You transfer to a 
Boardman Square car at the Flagler 
Street station of the tube; at Boardman 
Square you change once more to one of 
the Montrose ‘“semiconvertibles’’—ten 
to one, with a flat wheel somewhere on 
its trucks. You jolt along some seem- 
ingly endless miles in this until the con- 
ductor begins to bang the seat-backs 
over and to chant: “Piedmont Avenue! 
End of the route!’”’ Whereupon you 
gather up your parcels or your umbrella 
or your new grass-hook for the lawn or 
the turf-knife for the edges of the front 
walk or whatever impedimenta you hap- 
pen to be burdened with at the moment, 
and zigzag to the back platform and 
let the semiconvertible spill you off 
into Piedmont Avenue as it comes to its 
grinding, bumping stop. 

Straight ahead of you lies Acacia 
Street, dusty in summer, icy in winter, 
muddy in spring, dreary in autumn— 
hopelessly forlorn at all times and sea- 
sons. 

Nell Lannon lived on Acacia Street. 
She lived there from necessity rather 
than choice. There was a certain small 
house at the far end of the street that 
rented for sixteen dollars and fifty cents 


Gray Fessenden 


a month. You couldn’t find another 
of equally low rent anywhere within 
striking distance of town. To be sure, 
several of its shutters sagged on one 
hinge; its small porch was sadly rotted, 
and its roof leaked abominably. But 
you can’t expect everything for sixteen 
dollars and a half per month. 

Nell was forelady in the folding-room 
of a laundry in town. She supported 
her mother all the time, and her brother 
Eddie when he was out of a job. This 
amounted to giving him food and shelter 
for the same period that she did her 
mother. Eddie Lannon was one of the 
perennially jobless. 


yy the dusk of an overcast April eve- 

ning—one of those biting April eve- 
nings when winter seems to have missed 
its exit-cue—Nell stepped from the semi- 
convertible into the ankle-deep red mud 


of Piedmont Avenue. A wavering row 
of lights up the slope of Snow’s Hill 
marked Acacia Street’s bid for being 
registered upon the bosom of night. 
Nell made for them, lowering her head 
to a young gale that set the trolley- 
wires humming a dismal chant. 

It had been a particularly trying day 
in the folding-room. One of the girls 
had folded wrongly all the blankets of 
the Hotel Windsor; and another had 
managed to mix up two lots of steamer- 
work that had taken Nell half the after- 
noon to straighten out. The boss had 
informed her at this inauspicious mo- 
ment of a necessary cut in wages all 
round, and a green girl at one of the 
mangles had managed to get her hand 
caught in the rolls! The latter’s screams 
had unnerved the forelady of the fold- 
ing-room completely. 
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All in all, Nell Lannon was danger- 
ously near one of those times quite com- 
mon in the lives of all of us when the 
past seems wholly wrong and the future 
outlook yet more so. The bleak wind 
sweeping over Snow’s Hill, and the 
feeble yellow lights of Acacia Street, did 
not tend in any way to better her droop- 
ing spirits. 

She reached the house of the sagging 
shutters and the decaying porch and the 
leaky roof, and let herself in with her 
latchkey. The narrow and bare little 
front hall was quite dark. The only 
light in the house showed in the kitchen, 
from whence—it being a Tuesday night 
and the culinary schedule of the house 
of Lannon running like clockwérk—the 
oniony, carroty smells of a pot-roast 
pervaded the place. 

The girl listlessly pulled the pins out 
of her hat and fumbled with the but- 
tons of her jacket. She felt at the mo- 
ment that she hated the smell of pot- 
roast as she had never thought she 
could hate anything in the world—un- 
less it was a cold, gloomy little hallway 
with light streaming through the crack 
of the kitchen door. 

“Who's there? That you, Nell?” 
came her mother’s voice. 

She wished to goodness her mother 
wouldn’t always put those same never- 
failing questions each time that she 
came in. 

“Sure! Who'd you think it was? The 
Loefflers’ pup or the Archangel Ga- 
briel ?” she answered tartly. 

She knew her mother would sigh 
heavily and announce: ‘Well, your 
supper’s all ready.” 


RS. LANNON did both these 

things. Frowning, Nell deposited 
her jacket on the newel-post and entered 
the kitchen. She started to help her 
mother dish the steaming pot-roast from 
the kettle on the stove, but she paused, 
ladle in hand, to look at a pile of trades- 
men’s slips lying on the oilcloth-covered 
shelf beside the sink. 

“What’s these?” she demanded 
sharply, rustling the paper with a prod- 
ding forefinger. 

Slips like those left thus conspicuously 
to her gaze always spelled trouble, as 
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she knew all too well from countless 
precedent cases. 

“T just been runnin’ ’em over,” said 
her mother in tones of forewarning dep- 
recation. 

Nell glared at them. 

“Well?” she said. 

“I got to have a little extry money 
to square em all up this month, I find,” 
said Mrs. Lannon with marked un- 
easiness. 

The ladle came down on the shelf 
with a bang that made the offending slips 
jump about smartly. 

“IT give you enough last week and 
the week before to cover what we'd 
oughta spend this month,” Nell 
snapped. “I can’t give you no more this 
week nor next. I gotta have some shoes 
and a skirt. I told you that!” 

Mrs. Lannon sighed patiently, with 
too much ostentation. Her daughter 
caught up a stub of pencil and ran over 
the slips, jotting down the footing of 
each on a bit of paper and adding them 
up. 
“They'd oughta be a dollar and a 
quarter left from what I give you, after 
these are all paid,” she announced. 

Mrs. Lannon said nothing for a time. 
Then she said meekly: ‘Had they?” 

“And if you aint got it, if they aint 
enough to pay these up—” 

“They aint,’ Mrs. Lannon confessed. 

“Then you’ve been lettin’ Eddie have 
some more money,” her daughter ac- 
cused her. 

Mrs. Lannon wrinkled her forehead. 
She was a short, stout woman, with tired 
eyes of a faded blue, and a double chin 
that took to quivering like a jellyfish 
when she was agitated. It was quivering 
now. 

“Well, Eddie just had to have some 
shoes—” 

“How much did he worm out of you 
this time?” 

Mrs. Lannon seemed to resent the 
wording of that question, but she an- 
swered weakly: “Six dollars.” 

“Six dollars—for shoes! He’s got 
shoes plenty good. Two pairs of ’em. 
I know it for a fact.” 

“They’re broke out—both pairs. And 
he’s got to look decent if he’s goin’ to 
get work.” 
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“Huh! Him get work! Don’t talk 
to me about that! Aint he forever 
gettin’ work—in his mind? When he 
gets it, I’ll believe he’s lookin’ for it. 
Till then I'll believe he’s hangin’ round 
McGuffey’s place, spendin’ the six dol- 
lars he got out of you for shoes he said 
he needed, but that he wont spend none 
of that six dollars for, believe me. This 
is goin’ to stop! I aint goin’ to have 
it! I’m sick of it! I earn the money 
here, and I’m goin’ to have some say 
about it. And it aint goin’ to no Eddie 
Lannon, the big, lazy hulk, at no six 
dollars a lick, nor any other way, for 
that matter.” 

Mrs. Lannon looked alarmed. Her 
double chin quivered in yet more marked 
fashion. She nervously wound her 
hands in a corner of her dingy blue 
apron. 

“Eddie aint to blame. He don’t mean 
no harm,” she began in defense of her 
son. 
“Sure he don’t. That’s the trouble 
with him. He don’t mean nothing,” 
said the girl, her eyes ablaze. ‘I’m 
willin’ to pay for things here. I’m 
willin’ to give you a home. You don’t 
never hear me kickin’ about that. I 
want to do it. And I’m perfectly willin’ 
to keep a roof over his head and to feed 
him just so long as I’m able, even if he 
don’t try very hard to find somethin’ to 
do. But when it comes to handin’ out 


money to him that I give you to pay 


bills with, and then expectin’ me to 
come across with some more, it’s high 
time it stopped. It’s goin’ to stop, too!” 

“T wont never do it again, dearie,” 
Mrs. Lannon promised her. 

“That’s what I keep hearin’ every 
time, the same old thing always. But it 
goes on and on and on, just the same. 
He gets it out o’ you every time he 
peeps for it.” 


ELL sank down at the table, resting 

her elbows on the red cloth and 
burying her face in her hands to hide 
the tears. 

“And I’d oughter had some shoes my- 
self this week. I need ’em bad enough, 
Lord knows. But no, I can’t have ’em. 
Eddie’s got to have six dollars, instead. 
Here’s the money to make enough to 
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square this month’s slips,” she ended, 
pushing it none too gently across the 
cloth. 

“I’m sorry, dearie. Honest, I am,” 
said her mother. “If I’d known about 
you needin’ shoes—” 

“It wouldn’t made no difference. 
Don’t say it would. I know; Eddie 
would ’a’ got it just the same.” 

“There’s somethin’ I aint never told 
you about Eddie,” said Mrs. Lannon. 
“I’m goin’ to tell you now. Maybe 
you'll understand then. When he was 
a little feller, sittin’ in his high-chair 
at the table one time, his father threw 
a plate at me. Your pa was an awful 
quick-tempered man when he was in 
licker—good and kind at other times, 
but awful quick-tempered then. The 
plate missed me, but it hit Eddie, cooin’ 
away there in his little high-chair and 
poundin’ the table with his litle chinks 
of fists. It made that awful scar on 
his forehead that you can see to this 
day when his hair’s pushed back. I 
think it was that awful welt he got 
from the plate that time that makes 
him sorter queer now—not havin’ any 
more will than he does, and seemin’ 
sorter weak-like in lots of ways. That’s 
why I favor Eddie all I can, dearie.” 

“Bosh !” said the girl shortly. ‘“Noth- 
in’ of the kind. The only thing the 
trouble with Eddie Lannon is that he’s 
lazy as time, and don’t want to work, 
and has been coddled to death by you and 
twists you round his thumb with his 
whinin’. I’m onto that bird, and I’m 
sick and tired of it all. He’s goin’ to 
stand on his feet from now on. He’s 
goin’ to shift for himself.” 

“Nell!” breathed her mother, aghast. 
“You don’t mean that!” 
“You watch me! 

supper.” 


Now let’s have 


re was a good bet that if Eddie Lannon 

had the sum of six dollars in his jeans 
he would not show up for supper, nor 
yet while the evening was in any way 


young. At nine o’clock Mrs. Lannon 
betook herself wearily to bed. It was 
plain she thought the incident closed, 
that Nell’s threats meant nothing, that 
the little affair would blow over just as 
countless similar affairs had blown over, 
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with nothing more serious than threats 
resulting from them. 

Nell, however, sat long in the kitchen, 
trying to keep herself awake by reading 
an evening paper. The fire having 
burned low, she wrapped herself in an 
old and faded bath-robe rather than go 
down cellar for more coal te replenish 
it. She had taken down her thick 
reddish-brown hair and plaited it in two 
long, shining braids that hung one over 
either shoulder. Nell Lannon was de- 
cidedly pretty as she drowsed there over 
her paper, waiting for the click of the 
truant’s latchkey in the front-door lock. 

But it was well after midnight be- 
fore she heard it. It roused her from 
the light slumber into which she had 
fallen. The rotten flooring of the porch 
was creaking as some one moved about 
there, and a key clicked and rattled as 
it sought the elusive keyhole. 

She sprang up, fully awake. She ran 
into the hall and pulled the front door 
wide open. Then, with arms outspread, 
she stood there in the doorway, block- 
ing the entrance. 

Eddie Lannon, his coat-collar turned 
up, his hat-brim pulled low over his 
eves, straightened up and stood before 
her, swaying slightly. 

“Well, where do you think vou are?” 
she demanded. 

“Home, aint I?” he chuckled. “Never 
missed it yet, did I, old girl?” 

He was taller than his sister, 
slight and wiry like her. 

“Home!” she said scornfully. ‘You 
got another guess comin’ to you this 
time !”” 

“Quit your kiddin’, Nell! 
out here. Anything to eat?” 

He made as if to pass into the house, 
trying to brush her aside, but she 
gripped the sides of the door, refusing to 
budge. 

“You've got your last money out of 
me, Eddie Lannon,” she said, “and your 
last meal and your last lodging. You 
want ta get that through your head 
right now.” 

“Quit your kiddin’ !’ he said again. 

“Did you get six dollars off of Marm 
to-day, or didn’t you?” she asked 
sharply. 

“T guess I did.” 


but 


It’s chilly 
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“For some shoes?” 

He paused and considered this. 

“Uh-huh! For some shoes,” he said 
at last. 

“Where are they?” 

“]—I aint bought ’em yet.” 

Her lips curled. She waited for 
further explanation. 

“There was a guy down to McGuffey’s 
wanted to play one-ball. He looked 
soft. I thought I could earn a little 
something with those six bones.” 

“You listen to me! No, stand back 
there on the porch. I don’t care if it is 
cold. You aint comin’ in. You aint 
never comin’ in here again till you have 
a job. You got that? Never till you 
have a job. Now go!” 

“Aw, gee! Aw, say, Nell!” he pro- 
tested. 

“When you get a job, come on back. 
Till then, good-by to you, Eddie Lan- 
non!” 


HE stepped back suddenly, shut the 

door and bolted it. Through the 
glass panel she could see him standing 
on the porch, rubbing one cheek and re- 
flecting. Twice he started toward the 
door with a fist doubled at his side as 
if he would batter his way in. At last 
he turned and went slowly down the 
walk, past the yellow, blotchy lights that 
lined either side of Acacia Street, through 
the red mud of Piedmont Avenue, where 
the trolleys stopped, and so into the 
shrouding gloom beyond. 

“And that’s the only way to make a 
man of him,” she told herself. 

She found herself wishing she felt at 
heart as sure as her words sounded. 

Mrs. Lannon was leaning over the 
banisters in the upper hall. She had 
taken in every word that had passed 
between them. 

“You got the say here, Nell, of course. 
You earn the money and you can say 
what shall and what sha’n’t be done,” 
she quavered. “TI wish’t I could say I 
thought you’d done right. I wish’t I 
could!” 

The words ended in a stifled sob. 
Nell, steeling herself, went to her own 
room. 

If Nell expected any complaints, any 
tearful outbursts on her mother’s part in 
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the days that followed, she was doomed 
to disappointment. Mrs. Lannon seldom 
mentioned Eddie’s name. Only, some- 
times on rainy nights she would stand 
looking wistfully out the kitchen win- 
dow. 

“IT wonder where Eddie’ll be to- 
night,” she would say softly. 

“Takin’ it easy somewhere. Leave 
him alone for that!” Nell would reply 
shortly, but with certain inward mis- 
givings. 

But Mrs. Lannon seemed to tire more 
easily as the days went past. It became 
the common thing for supper to be long 
overdue when Nell got home evenings ; 
also she found it expedient to look after 
her own breakfast in the morning if 
she would be at the laundry on time. 

Summer went by. No word from 
Eddie! Mrs. Lannon, although she still 
made no open complaint to her daughter, 
spent altogether too much of her time 
staring up at the cracked ceiling and 
furtively wiping her eyes. 


® e never-to-be-forgotten night Nell 
Lannon came home to find the little 
house on Acacia Street quite dark. That 
was strange. She opened the door with 
her heart thumping so fast it nearly 
stifled her. There in the kitchen lay 
her mother on the floor. She was un- 
conscious but breathing faintly. The 
fire in the stove, burned to a bed of 
white ashes, told its own story of how 
long Mrs. Lannon must have been lying 
there. 

When it was all over at last, when 
the most of the neighbors had gone home 
again, when Mrs. Lannon had recovered 
consciousness, spoken, pressed Nell’s 
hand and finally fallen into natural slum- 
ber in her bed, Nell stood in the kitchen, 
putting anxious questions to the doctor, 
who was making preparations to return 
home. 

How long would her mother live? 
That was something the doctor couldn’t 
say. It might be a matter of hours 
merely, or it might be years. About this 
other matter, about Nell’s sending away 
her brother and her mother’s consequent 
fretting—that probably had had but 
little to do with this stroke, the doctor 
thought. He had examined Mrs. Lannon 
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thoroughly. He judged it had been im- 
minent for years. It had simply come 
as scheduled; that was all. 

But in the long hours afterward, as 
Nell and a neighbor sat by Mrs. Lan- 
non’s bedside, Nell was not at all so 
sure about this latter point. Especially 
was she distressed at her mother’s con- 
tinually repeated pleadings: 

“Eddie, Eddie boy! I want to see 
you. You never had a fair show, Eddie. 
That plate that hit you made you sorter 
queer like you was. Where’s Eddie? I 
want Eddie!” 

When Nell could stand it no longer, 
she slipped out. Down Acacia Street 
she hurried breathlessly, and boarded the 
trolley on Piedmont Avenue. She got 
off at that point where Burke McGuffey’s 
pool-room showed green-shaded lights 
beaming dimly above its many tables 
through a thick haze of tobacco smoke. 
She hesitated some moments; then she 
opened the door and walked boldly into 
that stuffy place of clicking ivory balls 
and humming voices. 


URKE McGUFFEY himself was 

inspecting some newly tipped cues 
behind the little counter near the door. 
He was a pleasant-faced young man, 
with broad shoulders and a pair of keen 
but not unkindly brown eyes. They 
widened at the sight of a white-faced 
young woman, a rather pretty young 
woman, coming into a place like this. 

“I’m looking for Eddie Lannon,” said 
Nell hurriedly. “I know he used to 
spend most of his time here. Has he 
been here lately, or do you know where 
I'll find him?” 

“Eddie Lannon? 
him here for a long time. 
minute !”’ 

He stepped from behind the counter. 
He walked down the place between the 
double row of tables. 

“Eddie Lannon!” he lifted his voice. 
“Who knows anything about Eddie 
Lannon!” 

Nobody seemed to know anything 
about him. But several of the young 
men at the various tables seemed very 
much interested in the girl by the 
counter—oglingly and too facetiously so, 
some of them. To such McGuffey said 


No, I haven’t seen 
But wait a 
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in a low, tense voice: ‘Play your game 
and mind your own business—see? Don’t 
you guys know a lady when you see 
one? 

“T can’t seem to get a trace of his 
present whereabouts, ma’am,” said Mc- 
Guffey, coming back to her. 

Nell’s hands were working nervously, 
one against the other. 

“I’m his sister,’ said she. ‘His 
mother’s sick—dying, maybe. She wants 
to see him. She’s calling for him.” 

“That’s pretty tough,” said he. “I'll 
do what I can, ma’am. If I could find 
some of the bunch that used to hang 
out here when he did, maybe some of 
them would know. But it'll be hard 
finding any of them. I'll try, though.” 

“Tt might be too late.” 

“As bad as that?” 

She nodded miserably and _ started 
blindly for the door. He followed her, 
deferentially enough, abashed by his own 
helplessness. 

At the door she turned back to him. 

“There may not be much time,” she 
said. “And I want her specially to see 
him—as much for my own sake as for 
hers and his. You see, I sent him away, 
because he wouldn’t work—because he 
spent his time and all the money he 
could lay his hands on in places like 
this. I don’t know the other places he 
used to go to, or I’d try to find him at 
some of them. I wish’t she could have 
somebody there she even thought was 
him. You see, she’s had a stroke. It’s 
left her blind. Maybe she wouldn't 
know but what it was him.” 

“Would I do?” he asked very gravely 
and with much sympathy. 

“Yes,” she said almost wildly. 
Would you go?” 

“Wait a minute.” 


“es, 


HE stepped into a little room back 


He came out hatted 
and coated. There were grins from the 
nearest tables. He killed them with 
sundry glares in their direction. 

“I’m ready,” said he. ‘Where is it?” 

“Acacia Street.” 

“We'd better take a car.” 

“There wont be one for fifteen min- 
utes. We could walk it in that time, or 
nearly as quickly.” 


of the counter. 
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“All right, if you’d rather be walk- 
ing.” 

They set off together. 

“You say you sent 
away?” 

a oa 

“Because he wouldn’t work?” 

She nodded. 

“I'd better have a job, then, and be 
prosperous.” 

“I think that would be best.” 

“How about my voice. Will it get 
by? Is it anything like his?” 

“Tf you'd speak a little slower and a 
little higher.” 

“Something like this?” 

“Higher yet.” 

“Well, how about it this time?” 

“That’s very much like his voice.” 

“How old is he?” 

“Two years younger than I.” 

He looked at her and smiled. He had 

nice smile. 

“About twenty, then.” 

She flushed. 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“Oh! He calls her some particular 
pet name, I suppose. Most men have 
some particular name of that sort for 
their mother.” 

“He always called her marmy.” 

“Let’s step in here and take her some 
flowers.” 

“She couldn’t see them.” 

“But she could smell them.” 

They went in. He bought a huge 
bunch of violets. 


your brother 


. worked beautifully. He sat beside 

the bed. He called Mrs. Lannon 
Marmy. He told her of his job travel- 
ing for a sporting-goods house. He 
had wanted to be sure he made good 
before he came home again. And he 
was making good now. He could assure 
her of that. Yes, he wouldn’t be away 
again for a month or more. He was 
doing just fine. He’d send her more 
flowers and anything else she wanted. 
He rather thought he ought to be able 
to do his part now after letting Nell 
take care of her and him all these years. 

Mrs. Lannon was pathetically happy. 
She said she could die happy now. 

He stayed until she fell asleep. 

“T’ll have to come to-morrow night, 
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and every night now, you see,” he said 
to Nell. 

“T couldn’t ask that,” said she. 

“T’ll just have to,” he repeated. “Of 
course I go downtown days before she’s 
awake.” 

So he came the following night, and 
every night thereafter. There were al- 
ways flowers, and dainty things for her 
to eat, and bottles of wine with cob- 
webby labels. 

Nell remonstrated. 
listen. 

“Didn't you say your brother spent 
most of the money he wormed out of 
her in my place? That settles it, then.” 

So three weeks went past. Mrs. Lan- 
non seemed to be improving somewhat. 
The doctor grew hopeful. He seemed to 
think it would be a case of years, after 
all. 

Then one night when Nell heard a 
step on the porch and the following 
jingle of the doorbell, she went to an- 
swer the summons, almost ashamed of 
the way her pulses quickened, as they 
had been quickening every night of late 
at that step and that jingle of the bell. 

She opened the door. There on the 
stoop stood Cddie. She started back 
with a little cry. 

“It’s all right. I can come, I guess. 
I got a job,” said he. 

“Eddie! Why’n’t you come before?” 

“T aint had the job long. Only a 
week or so.” 

“Eddie, about three weeks ago Ma—” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Who told you?” 

He looked at her meaningly. 

“The feller that got me the job,” he 
said slowly. ‘The feller that dug me 
up and bought me these clothes and told 
me I was a skunk, and made me see it, 


But he wouldn't 
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Gee, I was a mean skunk, Nell. 
He made me see it. It’s a good job, 
and I like it. You betcha life I'll hang 
on to it. I’d hang on to any job I had 
after what that guy said when he read 
me the riot-act.” 

The light from the kitchen fell upon 
him. She saw he was not the Eddie of 
old. Something had changed him. Nor 
was it wholly the clothes or his general 
air of prosperity. Also he carried a 
big bunch of violets. 


too. 


ELL walked boldly into Burke Mc- 

Guffey’s place. He was at the 
lower end of the long room, but he came 
hurrying to her side as he caught sight 
of her. 

“Say, but you’re white—white!”’ she 
said, her eyes shining. 

He smilingly shook his head. 

“Let’s forget all that, and just let 
me take you home,” he suggested. 

“You may take me home, but we 
wont forget—at least I wont,” she de- 
clared. 

They took a semiconvertible car with 
more than its share of flat wheels. It 
jolted them unmercifully to Piedmont 
Avenue. 

The conductor began noisily reversing 
the seats. 

“Piedmont 
route !”’ 

Burke McGuffey fumbled for Nell 
Lannon’s hand. 

“You’re wrong there, ’bo!” he said 
under his breath. “I’m inclined to think 
it’s just the beginning.” 

He turned to the girl beside him. 

“TIsn’t it?” he asked. 

“Just the beginning,” she murmured, 
her eyes on the straggling lights of 
Acacia Street. 


Avenue. End of the 
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The Blonde 
On the Left 


By 
E. Albert 
Apple 


ZZ ER name wasn’t 
! H | down on the pro- 


j—=—*] grams; but before 
the curtain was halfway up, 
the people “out front” in the 
audience nudged each other 
and whispered: ‘See that 
blonde on the left!” 

It was so in burlesque and later 
in the chorus of big musical road- 
shows; even more was it so when she 
sang and danced quartet in cabarets. 

There is a saying that only brunettes 
gravitate naturally to blondes. Don’t 
you believe it. A blonde makes the 
whole world chin—that is, real blondes 
like Lola, that blonde on the left. 
There are blondes and almost blondes. 
The scrawny type tasting of cold cream 
and smelling of peroxide, who inhabit 
rooming-houses and are always disap- 
pearing—eliminate that species of the 
genus d/ondus. Consider not the faded, 
bleached brands that personify near- 
brunette fading into white. Lola be- 
longed to the “all others are imitations” 
tvpe—the tall, graceful, plump girls, 
full of dynamite, electricity and sudden 
squalls, eyes bubbling with challenge. 
skin of transparent pink coral, and bas- 
kets and baskets of hair the color of Ca- 
nadian maple-leaves after the first frost. 

Now, when we say cabaret, don’t think 
of a place you’ve seen with real Irish 
linen and champagne in silver buckets 
of cracked ice, Chesterfield waiters, 
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Hungarian orchestras and diners whose 
names the newspaper linotype-operators 
know by heart. If you do, you'll lose 
sight of Lola. 

To observe her in the native state, you 
had to be in Chicago, at one of the Loop 
grills—when one o’clock has sounded, 
echoed by the falling of Father Dear- 
born’s lid. The lights went out by arith- 
metical progression; you surged to the 
sidewalk and eddied into a taxi. The 
driver went many blocks. Then you 
walked up an alley and through a side 
“Ladies Entrance,” into Lola’s cabaret, 
“The Last Chance,” a dance-hall with 
tables at the four sides. The people who 
sleep till two in the afternoon and com- 
ment, “H’m! I knew her!” when they 
read of suicides, are out on that floor, 
dancing as seriously as internes adminis- 
tering their first anesthetic. You don’t 
know what dancing is till you watch 
them—not a pleasure, but an obsession, 
a passion, an expression of their deca- 
dence. They originate all the popular 
dances ; well may they be serious. 
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Beverages flow steadily, relentlessly— 
of colors varying with the consumer’s 
position along the toboggan. 

A bouncer who resembles a piano-box 
in full dress—very full dress, almost in- 
toxicated—leans in the shadow of a cor- 
ner, silent, grim, contemptuous, tolerant, 
watchful. A 
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Presto! Music again—violently loud, 
passing in a spasm and collapsing to mi- 
nor. Before a half-dozen eager couples 
have had time to start for the dancing- 
space, four feminine performers appear 
by magic and begin singing ‘Stack 
O’Lea” or “The Omaha Blues :” 





cop hovers out- 
side the door. 
In another cor- 
ner, on a hem- 
lock platform, 
an_ orchestra 
from the Black 
Belt — playing 
the piano seem- 
ingly with the 
nose, throwing 
drumsticks into 
the airand 
catching them 
before each 
bang and blare, 
painting pic- 
tures in space 
with the muz- 
zle of a clari- 
net. 
“Ta-ra-ta- 
tee - ta - ta - 
ta-tee—” rol- 
licks the mu- 
sic; and swish 
—slump—slide | a. sme 
—swing— joer” 


whirl go the 





They’re feedin’ 
me coffee— 
They’re feedin’ 

me tea; 
i got ali I 
want — 
*Cept the jail- 
house key. 


“Take a look 
at that blonde 
on the left,” 
murmur the 
men. 

Their com- 
panions frown, 
but turn— 
grudgingly ad- 
mit, “Aint 
she swell!” 
and then add 
the vinegar 
dressing: “I 
bet that hair 
aint natural. 
Aint she swell, 
though! Gee, 
that’s a swell 
gown she got 
on! Aintit 
swell!” 

Swell, in- 











dancers. 

Then the or- 
chestra sub- 
sides with a bang, and while the last 
slam on the cymbals is reverberating, the 
dancers rush to their tables. There 
comes a mumble of bar-orders, an ava- 
lanche of short laughs and low conver- 
sation. Waiters fly about as if equipped 
with Liberty motors. Couples, face in 
hands, elbows on table, lean forward 
and search each other’s eyes. Women 
yawn behind their palms, open Chinese 
hand-bags, extract mirrors the size of 
postage-stamps and daub powder. 

This isn’t the Tenderloin—just half- 
way. ‘We don’t stand fer rough stuff ; 
our crowd’s strictly ladies an’ gents!” 
growls the proprietor. 


“Two-ninety-one! That’s my number!” he cried incredulously. 


deed—but not 
as much as the 
admiring masculine hearts. 


HREE a. M. at the Last Chance— 

Black Belt orchestra, dancers, cab- 
aret and all! Lola had just answered a 
third encore. In the little waiting-room 
she primped her hair in a cracked mir- 
ror and then sank into a chair by a table, 
dropped her forehead to her palm and 
closed her eyes wearily. 

“T wish I was one of those girls out 
at the tables,” she declared, “I’d go 
home and get some sleep.” 

A waiter reined up with a tray of 
chop suey dangerously aloft. 

“You all in, Miss Lola?” 
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“All in?’ muttered Lola drowsily. 
“Say, I feel like I’d been sitting up wide 
awake in a day-coach for nine years. 
Honest, I could sleep for a month. 
Stayin’ up late so many years, I don’t 
know what it’s like any more to sleep in 
the dark. And this awful clatter! An- 
noys me? It’s getting my goat. I hope 
there isn’t no singin’ in heaven when I 
get there. Honest, Fred, I’m wild for 
sleep.” 

Fred cast an anxious, reflective eye in- 
to the air. It encountered the tray over- 
head. He seemed to remember something 
and was off and through the swinging 
door like a rustled-up partridge. 

All blondes are strong for sleep, but 
you take a blonde like Lola, make her 
sing by relays from six in the evening 
till five A. M., keep it up for two years 
—then talk to her and find out what 
sleep is. 

We all have some one big thing in 
our life—ambition, feet, work or head. 
Lola’s big thing was sleep. You know 
how it is; when you’ve been on the go 
with a colicky baby or Christmas shop- 
ping or entertaining the impish offspring 
of a rich uncle—oh, boy! don’t those 
cool sheets feel good! 

Now, sleep had become a science, an 
obsession with Lola. Sleep was the axis 
on which her world revolved. All things 
that happened she weighed with one bal- 
ance-weight: either they meant sleep or 
no sleep. Night after night, as she sat 
at this table with the rattling crash and 
gurgle of the Last Chance’s life stab- 
bing her blonde nerves,—there is such a 
thing ; ask a blonde,—she pictured sleep 
in all its ramifications, as the allegorical 
hungry man goes over meals of the past. 

Best of all, she decided, was getting in 
between cool sheets. Second choice was 
waking in the morning to hear rain pat- 
tering on a tin roof overhead, to exult, 
“G’wan! I don’t have to get up!” and 
turn over and dream on. 

Morpheus had Lola in his toils; to- 
gether they were cocaine and a snow- 
bird. 

Gather around, all you insomniacs, 
all you workingmen who curse the 
alarm-clock, all you tired housewives 
trying to hide yawns and wishing the 
company would have sense enough to go 
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home. Crowd up close and shake hands 
with Lola. Hear her talk of sleep as if 
it were a lost art, the Golden Fleece, 
will-o’-the-wisp, the foot of the rainbow. 

Then why didn’t she quit the job and 
go to work at a notions-counter or a mo- 
vie ticket-cage where she could get to 
bed at some respectable hour—say, two 
A. M.? 

Ah! Meet Lola’s husband. 
“PYON’T he work at all?” demanded 

the perplexed Fred. 

(Fred was the waiter. You’ve prob- 
ably forgotten him as he forgot your 
steak. ) 

“Works me,” answered Lola. 

“Why don’t you leave him?” 

“T have, but he always finds me. You 
forget I’ve got a little girl at home. 
Then too, there’s the sense of duty—I 
made my own bed and I must lie in it. 
You get double-hitched to one of these 
shiftless boys yourself, and see how you 
leave him.” 

“Tt takes all kinds of people to make 
a world,” commented Fred, assuming a 
philosophic pose, “but they sure oughta 
drawn the line in his case. Sleepy to- 
night, Miss Lola?” 

“Sleepy? Say!” 

And so it went. The whole structure 
of the great divine comedy lately become 
a farce-comedy seems built on the theory 
of forbidden fruit, that people want 
what they don’t have. The solution of 
life is that they get it. Lola accom- 
plished her solution—or attained it, or 
whatever the right word is. She reached 
her Nirvana, where sleep lay within 
grasp in large chunks. But in the at- 
taining she lived through a short chain 
of events that happened like emptying 
the magazine of a repeating rifle. 

Lola’s husband was a problem second 
only to enough sleep. You may not 
know the type. Newspaper men, police- 
men, social workers and old women can 
enlighten you. With the stoicism of an 
unusually good woman married to a 
man utterly unworthy, she made the best 
of it. It is a curious feature of such 
women, that men tighten their hold by 
neglect, even abuse. 

Some call it love, devotion; others 
fate or foolishness; but Lola did the 
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work and obeyed the crack of the whip. 
Five minutes after pitying herself and 
wondering how she could be rid of him, 
she would be turning over her salary. 
Hubby, by some psychic phenomenon, 
impressed her with a vague conception 
that he was doing her a great favor by 
substituting financial cares for care of 
finance. 

There was the baby girl too—that did 
more than anything else to keep Lola in 
line. She could get a divorce, but that 
was out of the question in face of her 
instinctive mother’s fear of having her 
baby taken from her. Ten to one, she 
knew, custody would be awarded to her ; 
but juries are cast up by the tide, and 
Lola feared to take the tenth chance. 

It was Fred the waiter who finally 
decided that Lola must be saved from 
herself. He thought he saw a way out. 
He caught her one night before the eve- 
ning rush: 

“Miss Lola, want to take a chance on 
cleaning up a lot of money?” 

Lola was skeptical and looked more so. 

“T’ll bite,” she parried. ‘What's the 
answer? Silver-polish ?” 

“T really mean it. Ever hear of the 
Chinese Lottery? They used to pull it 
off in Cheyenne, but the Gov’ment’s after 
’em and they’re running it on the quiet 
now in New Albany, Indiana. It’s on 
the level, too. I know a cigar-store 
clerk up in the Loop who won six thou- 
sand last drawing—it’s a hundred an’ 
one thousand dollars, altogether. First 
prize, thirty thousand. Tickets a dol- 
lar apiece.” 

Lola produced a dollar. 

“Thirty thousand!” she echoed va- 
cantly. “Thirty thousand! Why, I 
could retire and sleep for a year.” 

Fred pocketed the dollar and eyed 
Lola with the expression of a retriever 
dog watching his master’s gun. If only 
Lola were single! Fred was becoming 
conscious of a queer, fluttering ecstasy 
whenever he neared her. What a woman 
she was! He walked away to a corner, 
where he leaned with his legs crossed, 
rubbing his bald head and coming as 
close to actual thought as was possible. 

“You're too old a bird!” he told him- 
self. “You came about twenty years too 
late. Anyway, she’s too classy for you.” 
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YOMEN had always been just wom- 

en to Fred; Lola was something 
different. Somehow she reminded him 
of his mother. He was a type in him- 
self, this waiter. Thirty-eight years of 
taking orders had developed a servility 
of soul dating back to boyhood when he 
started at a cheap railroad lunch-counter. 
To obey orders, with the hope of a tip 
and possibly the sweetmeat of a word 
of praise, constituted—to this victim of 
the Prussian business world—a place in 
the sun beyond which no man should 
aspire. 

“They make the lottery-drawing in a 
few days,” he informed confidentially, 
hopefully, importantly, a fortnight later. 

“T’d plumb forgot about it,” confessed 
Lola. “I never was lucky, though. My, 
I’m sleepy! I read in the papers that 
the Japs sleep with a block of wood for 
a pillow. They stick it under their 
as 

“Yes,” continued Fred kindly, “I sure 
hope you win out with a prize, Miss 
Lola. You sure deserve it. Then you 
can go away somewhere and sleep as long 
as you want to. Get out in the country, 
with a cottage and some flowers and 
chickens and a garden. You're too good 
for this life.” 

There was a note of devotion in his 
voice that rang so true that it caused 
Lola to look up quickly. Something 
about this man had perplexed—almost 
bothered—her lately. She caught a 
fanatical zeal in his eyes and lowered 
hers, conscious of a mild blush creeping 
up her back—yes, that’s the way blondes 
blush. So he loved her! Well, she felt, 
why not? Everybody seemed to, they 
were all so good to her. 

“I hope I draw a winning number 
too,” Fred continued. “Not first,—I 
want you to have that,—but second or 
third, say. I been indoors too much and 
too long. Saw a doctor this afternoon. 
I got to get out—quick. Down here.” 
He tapped his breast. 

“Heart?” echoed Lola in sympathy. 

“No, lungs—lung, rather.” 

Lola didn’t know what to say, for a 
moment. She straightened her fingers 
and looked at her nails, intently, wor- 
ried. When she raised her eyes, Fred 
was gone, 
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“Poor fellow!” 
she reflected. ‘‘He’s 
been mighty kind to 
me.” 

So he loved her. 
It was all plain now. 
How stupid she had 
been, all along. 
Why, she might 
have known. No 
wonder he had sent 
her little girl such a 
load of toys last 
Christmas. Lola 
thought it was be- 
cause he liked chil- 
dren. There had 
been birthday. pres- 
ents, a candy bunny 
at Easter. Soit 
was on Lola’s ac- 
count. She had 
heard so much of 
his goodness, Al- 
ways doing some- 
thing for somebody, 
they said, and keep- 
ing himself poor. 
Then her old obses- 
sion, sleep, called 
for attention. 

“If I had my 
choice,” she re- 
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marked to one of 
the other singers, “I don’t know whether 
I'd rather sleep a week in a feather-bed 
or in a Pullman. A sailor was in the 
other night. He says hammocks are best, 
once you get used to ’em.” 


 Sphaas was quite proud of her large 
roses in a big copper vase atop the 
piano. Some admirer had sent them, 
without any card. She had worn one 
the first evening. The rest were in 
water, where public exhibition would 
acknowledge to some watchful eye. 

She rather suspected Fred ; he bright- 
ened up into a. tremendous beam every 
time he passed her, mysteriously smiling. 

The roses in the vase were dying fast. 
She caught a glimpse of Fred weaving 
wearily among the tables. He looked 
badly to-night—cheeks all sunken in and 
flushed, eyes shining like the. head of a 
salmon trout. Each day seemed to make 


new inroads, so increasingly as to be 
plainly noticed. He too was fading. 

“IT wonder if his petals aren’t about 
all gone,” she pondered. 

That night was a great night for Lola 
and Fred. Lola’s husband beat her up, 
in the jargon of the underworld, and 
Fred found a letter at his rooming- 
house. There was no return-address on 
it. He turned it over, disappointed, ir- 
ritated. Probably an ad of some sort. 

He lighted the gas and threw the let- 
ter onto the table. Then he sat on the 
edge of the bed, yawned, rubbed his 
bald-spot, rolled a cigarette and began 
to unlace his shoes. The letter caught 
his eyes again, and curiosity won. 

“This is to notify you that number 
291 has drawn first price of thirty thou- 
sand dollars,” he read—and the room 
seemed very hot and chilly by turn, and 
full of mist. 
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“Two-ninety-one! That’s my num- 
ber!’ he cried incredulously. 

Like a flash he dived into his pocket 
for his wallet. There it was, in red let- 
ters, 297. Thirty thousand dollars! 
Now it was Denver for him, and every- 
thing. he wanted. He walked up and 
down and around the room, gleefully 
lighting cigarette after cigarette, nerv- 
ously chewing the ends and puffing vio- 
lently. Thirty thousand dollars! 
Wouldn’t that make a load in quarters, 
though! A hundred and twenty thou- 
sand good tips! 

He turned from the window and 
picked up a printed slip inclosed in the 
letter, ran his eye down the list of win- 
ning numbers and frowned—over them 
again, frowning more deeply. Then he 
drew another ticket from his wallet and 
read the number—11,483. In one cor- 
ner he had written “Lola” in pencil—on 
his own “Fred,” to avoid any mistake 
in the finals. 

No, she had drawn a blank. 
-tough luck. Well, she was only out a 
dollar. And he—thirty thousand! He 
would have to do something for Lola. 


It was 


OLA didn’t show up for work next 

day. Fred was wild to tell her the 
news. No one seemed to know what 
was wrong. The manager cursed, and 
the quartet sang trio. 

Fred was impatient to see her. 
hour seemed hours. 

“Where’s Miss Lola?” he asked her 
husband, who was off by himself at a 
corner table. . 

“Dunno,” came the surly response. 
“She ought to show up any time.” 

And finally Lola arrived. There was 
a large, blue, swollen welt on her left 
cheek-bone, and some physician had 
bandaged her forehead. 

“T can’t go on, looking this. way,” she 
pleaded. “And it'll be a week before 
it’s healed up.” 

“You needn’t argue about it—I should 
say you can’t!” agreed the manager. 
“How'd you get it?” 

Lola flushed deeply and looked side- 
ways, nervously twisting a handkerchief. 

“My husband!” she admitted in a low 
voice. 

The manager turned on his heel with 
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Each 


some comment about reporting for work 
as soon as she could. 

“Oh, Miss Lola!’’ cried Fred. 

“He'd been drinking,” she explained 
in a monotonous, helpless, resigned sort 
of voice. 

“Is it bad?” 

“The doctor took five stitches.” 

Fred caught her by the shoulders and 
held her squarely at arm’s length. 

“Tell me,” he demanded sternly ; “has 
this thing happened often?” 

“Quite a bit lately. He’s been drink- 
ing so hard. I’m so afraid for little 
Edith ; I try to keep her hidden.” 

There was a wild gleam now in the 
eyes of the little waiter as he scowled 
at the floor and thought swiftly. Lap- 
dogs have been known to go mad in 
August, and the coldest steel glows 
white-hot under enough fire. He, who 
all his life had taken orders, now began 
to issue them: 

“T almost forgot. Wait right here!” 

He hurried through the doors to the 
kitchen, drew a lottery-ticket from his 
wallet, dug up a stump of a pencil from 
a vest pocket, held the ticket to the wall, 
erased Fred and wrote Lola in its stead. 

“The lottery, Lola,” he explained in © 
a low, jubilant voice. “Your number 
won—291—first prize, thirty thousand 
dollars.” 

Lola was dazed. 

“Thirty thousand dollars!” she re- 
peated stupidly. 

“Yes, Miss Lola,” Fred went on 
gently, “thirty thousand dollars—all 
yours. Now you and the little girl can 
go to the country—anywhere you like. 
Go far away and sleep! Peaceful 
sleep—all you want! No more of these 
places with their noise and clatter, but 
real life—where any man who loved 
you would be glad to send you, where 
your own man would have you now if 
he was any good,” 

“Thirty thousand dollars!” reflected 
Lola aloud. “Gee, what a roll! 
Thanks, Fred, for making me buy that 
lottery-ticket. I’m going home now and 
sleep. Maybe this'll all be a dream 
when I wake up.” 

“Not much!” smiled Fred kindly. 
He placed the ticket in her hand and 
gently closed her fingers. 
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“We're awful busy; I must go to 


work,” he discovered abruptly. “Good- 
by, Miss Lola!’ 
He vanished through the swinging 


doors. Lola walked out into the night. 


RED had a new walk about him as 

he went about his work. He kept 
glancing venomously toward Lola’s hus- 
band at his corner table. 

“Beat her up!” he muttered, and his 
teeth clenched. ‘Beat her up!” 

The minutes slipped by, and the hours 
crept on, and soon it was midnight. 
With each hour there was something 
more martial about the waiter’s .step. 
His rage was boiling hotter. 

And then a fear flashed across his 
mind, and he felt a clammy chill under 
his arms. 

“T wonder if her husband will get 
that money away from her!” he thought. 
Apprehension akin to terror soon cooled 
to conviction. 

“Sure he would,” he decided. ‘Don’t 
he get her pay-money now? Poor little 
girl—she must sleep in peace. The 


money wouldn’t done me much good— 
I aint got long.” 

He smiled grimly as the sleep-idea 
came up. And then he stopped smiling 
and was almost startled as memory be- 
gan to work. Where was it he had 
heard it? Oh, yes, years ago when he 
sat far up in a gallery and heard the 
great elder Salvini. And what was ‘it 
he had heard? Ah, he remembered the 
line now: 

“Sleep, thou twin brother of death.” 

The little waiter never hesitated. He 
swung on his heel and approached the 
cashier’s cage. 

“The boss says to give me your gun,” 
he remarked casually. “There’s a big 
rat out in the other room.” 

He held the automatic under his coat 
as he stalked martially along the edge 
of the dancers toward the corner table. 

There was a sharp crack. Several 
women screamed. The music broke off 
abruptly, and the dance stopped with 
a dull swish and scrape. . 

The policeman at the side-door blew 
his whistle shrilly. 




















ancient and top- 

heavy little bark, built 

about the beginning of 

the century, I should 

judge; for she carried 

in her square stern 

four square windows opening into the 
lazaret, a feature I had never seen before 
except in pictures of Revolutionary craft. 
Add to this, old-fashioned single top- 
sails, hemp rigging, and rope-strapped 
blocks, with a general air of decrepitude 
and decay, and you have the craft that 
Gallegher and I shipped in to get away 
from Scotland, Gallegher as seaman, I 
as cook and steward. 

* But though we got away from Scot- 
land, we did not escape the Scotch; for 
every man on board except us two was 
Scotch from his crown to his corns, and 
not only Scotch in name and nationality, 
but ultra-Scotch in disposition. In all 
that passage I never saw a smile on the 
face of one of them: though had they 
the slightest sense of humor, they would 
have laughed at themselves. They 
worked, ate and slept soberly and as 
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silently as was pos- 

sible, seldom speaking ex- 

cept in answer to an order 

or to utter their one form 

of greeting or assent: “Aye, 

Sandy,” or “Angus,” or 

“Weelum,” according to the 

man spoken to. There were 

five of them in the forecastle, 

—Gallegher made the sixth,— 

and besides the three mentioned above 
we had Tammas and Robert. 

Though I worked in the galley, I 
slept in the forecastle, and came into 
intimate contact with them. Their last 
names I never learned, and they are of 
no importance in this story. Suffice it 
to say that to the best of my belief their 
surnames were as Scotch as their given 
names and themselves. They lived on 
burgoo,—boiled oatmeal,—eating it three 
times a day, twenty-one times a week, 
and I cooked it for them according to 
the skipper’s orders. 

“For why’s the use,” he said to me, 
“o’ gi’in’ men good beef an’ beans, when 
they doan’t appreciate it, an’ prefair 
their oats?” 

That his speech was anti-Scotch was 
attested by the fact that the lazaret, 
the space abaft the cabin trunk and 
lighted by the square stern windows, 
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By Morgan 
Robertson 


held _ stores 

for his table 

consisting of fine 

sugar-cured hams, 

the best of Irish 

potatoes, canned 

goods of all 

kinds, and the 

sweetest of mess 

beef — so sweet 

that a few hours of 

soaking gave it the 

similitude of corned beef. I 
cooked these things for the skipper ; but 
as he ate alone, the two mates got none 
of it—only burgoo, which satisfied them. 
But as I always cooked a little more 
than the skipper needed, I shared in the 
good things, and unwisely told Galle- 
gher. 

“Ye selfish, four-legged imitation of 
a friend!” he vociferated wildly. “Here 
I. am, an Irishman trun among the 
Scotch ; an’ you tell me that you’re eatin’ 
good grub, while I must eat harse-food 
—oats—wi the Scotchmen. I’m no 
harse, an’ I’m no Scotchman! I can’t 
eat oats.” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” I responded mild- 
ly. “Oatmeal is nutritious and fatten- 
ing—good for the health.” 

He glared wildly and luridly at me 
for a moment; then his features sof- 
tened to a grin, 


“Ye'd take the leef of 

a human being?” asked 
Weelum solemnly. 

~ “No, I wud not,” 

y yelled Gallegher; 

“but I'll take the life 

a Scotchman, 

five times over.” 

“Yebea sinfu’ 

man, Gallegher,” 


said Tammas. 


“Vis,” he said, 

“T guess ye’re right. 

When the grub’s down, it all tastes the 

same, and mebbe harse-food’s nutritious ; 
so it’s immatistical.” 

“You mean, Gallegher,” I ventured, 
“that it is immaterial.” 

“No, I mean immatistical.” 

“But there is no such word in the lan- 
guage. Immaterial is the word. It 
means—” 

“T don’t care what immaterial means. 
I said immatistical, and I mean imma- 
tistical! 1 know what I’m talkin’ about. 
D’ye think I don’t know me own lgn- 
guage? Hey, ye cook, ye disgrace to yer 
trade, ye’re not eddicated! Shut up.” 

I shut up. I was not educated, be- 
ing only a sailor temporarily shipped as 
cook, and not having a dictionary handy, 
I could not refute Gallegher.. 

Gallegher was a small man; but what 
he lacked in size, he made up in vocabu- 
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lary. He was not a linguist, under- 
standing nothing but English; yet he 
had a power of expression, a choice of 
words, a happy knowledge of short, 
pithy sentences, a command of profan- 
ity that approached the artistic, and the 
genius of coining words and phrases. 
He always won in a wordy debate with 
his Scotch shipmates; but as he was 
small, each one in  turn—Angus, 
Weelum, Sandy, Tammas and Robert— 
thrashed him between the bunks; but 
none stopped his voice. He invariably 
had the last word, usually that the lick- 
ing was “immatistical.” 

And so it continued while the old bark 
wallowed down into the doldrums on 
the Line—a region so hot that the pitch 
bubbles out of the deck-seams, and 
progress is a slow drift before vagrant 
cat’s-paws of wind. It was here that 
the utility of those huge square win- 
dows in the stern was proved. They 


were left open night and day, for with-- 


out them the cabin would have been a 
bake-oven. But the forecastle had no 
such ventilators, and the heat may have 
affected Gallegher; the continued ill- 
treatment palled upon him too; and 
one day he went aft and drew from the 
slop-chest a brand-new sheath-knife and 
belt, which he ostentatiously sharpened 
on the grindstone; then, tossing his old 
knife and belt overboard, he announced 
to us all that the first man who now 
laid hands upon him would get ‘the 
knife. 

“D’ye mean,” said Tammas, the oldest 
man forward and the leader of the fore- 
castle, “that you’ll stick that kneef into 
us?” 

“I'll not only stick it into ye,” said 
Gallegher hotly, “but I'll rip the liver 
an’ lights out o’ ye if ye don’t kape yer 
hands off me.” 

“Ve'd take the leef of a human be- 
ing?” asked Weelum solemnly. 

“No, I wud not,” yelled Gallegher ; 
“but I’ll take the life of a Scotchman, 
five times over.. Kape yer hands off me, 
I say, an’ ye can live.” 


“Ve be a sinfu’ man, Gallegher,” said 


Tammas, “and the good Lord’ll call you 
to account.” 
“I’m no sinnerful than the rist o’ 


you.” 


“Aye, but you are,” interjected An- 
gus. “Were it not so, we'd all gae aft 
and get sheath-kneeves too.” 

“Tt’'d cost ye one an’ saxpence a man; 
thot’s why ye doan’t go.” . 

“Tut-tut!” said Tammas. ‘Hush 
this talk aboot kneefin’ folk! We’re not 
in the kneefin’ business, an’ ye’ll notice, 
Gallegher, that our old sheath-kneeves 
have na points. Yet they’re good enow 
to cut ropes, an’ that’s good enow. 
We'll na gae aft an’ draw new sheath- 
kneeves ; for the good Lord will take 
care o’ you. Get you into your bunk, 
now, and be still!” 

“All right,” responded Gallegher, 
climbing into his bunk. “But if ye've 
any influence wi’ the Lord, as ye seem 
to have, ask him to take care o’ you, or 
else, as I said, let me alone!” 

And to emphasize his remarks further, 
Gallegher busied himself until four 
bells, when it was his watch on deck, 
with putting a sharper edge on the knife 
with an oilstone. He took the wheel 
in the last dog-watch, turned in at eight 
bells without further friction, stood the 
middle watch in his usual happy-go- 
lucky frame of mind (due, no doubt, 
to his having won his point), turned 
in at four—and was found dead in his 
bunk when the watch was called to 
breakfast. 


HAT had killed Gallegher no- 

body knew; but there he lay, 
cold, damp and inert, with eyes closed 
as though in sleep.- I was aft with the 
cabin breakfast when the news came in 
shouts from the men, and hurrying for- 
ward with the captain and the mate,— 
the second mate had taken the wheel,— 
we found them greatly excited, each one, 
without being in any way accused, loud- 
ly proclaiming -his innocence of the 
murder. 

But was it murder, the captain asked. 
No one could tell. There was not a 
mark on him, and had he died any kind 
of violent death, his eyes would have 
opened. He lay on his back, as he al- 
ways lay when asleep, and he had 
climbed into his bunk of his own 
strength, whistling cheerfully. The 
captain lifted his eyelids and examined 
the pupils: they were not dilated. There 
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was no odor of drugs or of poisonous 
gases. Yet something had come to him 
as he slept and taken away his life. 

“Weel,” said the captain at length, 
“we'll ha’ our breakfast, and then we'll 
sew him up and gi’ him a passage. Pack 
up his chest and bring it aft. Anyone 
know of his home, or his releetions?” 

“I think, sir,” I answered with a choke 
in my voice, “that I’m the only friend 
he had; but he never spoke of his 
home.” : 

“Then we'll gi’ his dunnage to the 
Seamen’s Mission. Sew him up quick ; 
for he will na keep in this hot weather.” 

The captain and mate departed, but 
as My appetite was gone, I remained 
with the crew, hoping to glean. some 
news as to what had killed Gallegher. 
But the five ate their breakfast in stolid 
silence, and when they spoke, it was not 
of Gallegher’s death, but of his dun- 
nage. Tammas started it. 

“The Seamen’s Meesion,” he com- 
mented moodily, ‘where it’ll be diveeded 
up between Dutchmen, Dagoes an’ Soo- 
wegians !” 

“Aye,” said Weelum, “an’ it’s a bonny 
outfit. Saw you ever such gum-boots as 
he was wearin’ comin’ doon the Chan- 
nel?” 

Weelum was right. 


Gallegher had 
expended most of his last-voyage pay 
_in clothing, and had gone to sea better 
equipped than do most mates and skip- 


pers. But it was a cold-weather out- 
fit, and since entering the tropic zone, 
it had been stowed in his chest. 

“T canna say,” said Robert, a man 
as small as Gallegher, “that I noticed 
his boots; but I did tak note o’ the 
monkey-jacket he wore. Genuine pilot- 
cloth !” 

“An’ he had a guernsey,” added An- 
gus, “that took my eye. Must ha’ cost 
him fafteen shillin’ or mair.” 

“If he didn’t steal it,” said Sandy 
qualifiedly. 

“Steal it!” I broke in angrily. ‘What 
right have you to assume that?” 

“Hush, boy,” answered Sandy. “An’ 
what do you know about his private 
life?” 

“He was a sinfu’ man,” 
gloomy Tammas. 

“If I was a benefeeciary of the Sea- 


said the 


men’s Mission,” continued Sandy, while 
I relapsed into my growing sorrow, “I'd 
choose the fine Havre shirt I saw on 
him up in the North Sea. That'll keep 
the cauld oot o’ a man’s bones off Cape 
Horn.” 

“TI would rather have his oilskins,” 
said Tammas. ‘They’re a new kind— 
they’re waterproof. I never saw the 
like before. An’ they were too big for 
him. I’m thinkin’ they’d just fit me.” 


Rds to. assure himself, it may be, 
Tammas rose and lifted the lid of 
Gallegher’s chest. He took out the oil- 
skins and quickly donned them, while 
each of the others picked up the article 
he most admired, and examined it. 
Now, I do not say that if the oilskins 
had not fitted Tammas to an inch, he 
would not have replaced them in the 
chest ; but they did fit, and when they 
came off they went into his bunk. Not 


-a word was said; but each followed the 


example, stowing out of sight the arti- 
cle he had chosen—Robert the jacket, 
Angus the guernsey, Sandy the Havre 
shirt, and Weelum the boots. Then 
they looked at me as though expect- 
ing that I would join them in the loot ; 
but something in my face, perhaps,— 
something of grief, and horror that they 
should so rob a shipmate before he was 
cold,—prevented them from speaking. 

Eight bells struck at this juncture, 
and I went to my work, resolved to 
speak to the captain. But on my way 
to the cabin I decided not to. They 
would probably deny it, and the cap- 
tain might not care; and after all, I 
thought, it really made no difference 
who got the clothes.. So, when the sec- 
ond mate had finished his breakfast, I 
gathered up the dishes and went for- 
ward again. 

She was an easy ship, as sailors say. 
Aside from the limited food-allowance, 
which could have been changed on de- 
mand, the comfort, convenience and 
even the feelings of the crew were con- 


sidered to a degree unthought of in 


American ships, and the little matter 
mentioned of an officer steering, so that 
the crew could eat together was but one 
of many lapses from strict sea-etiquette 
in that antiquated little bark. The men 





smoked at the wheel, passed to wind- 
ward of the captain and addressed the 
two mates by their first names. Per- 
haps it was because they all hailed from 
the same town, and had sailed together 
for many years. 

However, in line with this laxity, a 
wordy argument was going on at the 
forecastle door when I arrived with the 
dishes, between the men (all but An- 
gus, who now had the wheel) and the 
after guard, The captain wanted the 
body sewed up in canvas at once; and 
each, to a man, stubbornly refused. The 
captain turned to his mates; they too 
shook their heads, and he spied me. 

“Cook,” he 
said, “you can 
handle a palm 
and needle, I 
know. That man 
must be buried. Get 
you to wark noo, and 
sew him up.” 

“Very well, sir,” I answered, 
“if you will get him out on the 
main hatch and give me the canvas. 

The canvas, with palm, needle and 
twine, was procured for me by the 
mate; but the body I had to lift out of 
the bunk myself and carry to the hatch. 
Not a man would aid me, and I laid 
the body face upward on the canvas, 
gathered the edges together, and sorrow- 
fully began my task. But they were will- 
ing to carry Gallegher’s chest aft. I saw 
it go past me as I worked. 

It was a hot, sultry morning, with 
little wind, and rain-squalls al! 
about us; and the old craft, with 
bare steerageway, rolled along like 
a log in a tideway. The atmos- 
pheric conditions added to my de- 
pression ; for when I had stitched 
from the feet up to the face, the 
tears were streaming down my 
cheeks unrestrained. The cap- 
tain now came along with a 
plank, and as he laid it down 
with instructions to place Gal- 
legher on it, he noticed my grief. 

“What are ye droolin’ about ?” 
he asked not unkindly. 

“He was my chum, sir,” I 
answered, stitching busily. 

“He was a Jonah, man—a 
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Jonah! I hear he threatened leef, and 
was called to his account for it. Now 
that he’s gone, we'll get the southeast 
trades. I see signs already; but we'll 
have a squall first. Hurry up. Take 
the last stitch through his nose.” q 
I had finished the task and was about ‘ 
to cut the twine, but paused at this 
speech. 
“Captain, I can’t do that,” I said 
brokenly. 
“Man, man, what’s wtang wi’ you? 
Here, gi’ me the palm and needle. It’s : 
so his ghaist wont come back—don’t ye A 
know that?” 4 
He took the palm and needle from 
me, and jabbed the last 
stitth through the 
nose; then he 
hitched and 
cut the twine. 
“There, 
noo!” he 
said as he 
rose to his 
feet. “He'll 
stay in the 
place 
where 
he’s 
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Then, 
while I 
lifted the can- 

vas - shrouded 
body to the 
plank, he sum- 
moned all 
hands for a sea- 
burial, and 
went aft for 
his Bible. The 
men_ carried 
I halted with 


my eart 
thumping like a 
hammer. For 
peering at me 
from the 
darkened 
alley was the 


cheerful face 
of Gallegher! 
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Without any seeming conception of incongruity, they sang the refrain of a music-hall ditty, “Doon Went 
McGinty —” When they had ended, the captain gave a sign and the plank was tilted. 


the plank and its burden to the rail and 
balanced it ;.and there they waited, while 
I, my task done, thought of an uncom- 
pleted part of it. We had not weighted 
the body, and when the captain ap- 
peared, I spoke of it, suggesting a heavy 
shackle or iron belaying-pin. 

“For why?” he asked. ‘The sharks’ll 


get him anyhow, and shackles and be- 
iayin’-pins cost money. Noo, men, si- 
lence, while I read from the Book.” 

He read a chapter chosen at random, 
and followed with the Lord’s Prayer, 
while we stood about with bowed heads. 
When he had finished, he said: 

“It’s customary to sing some song 
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suitable to the occasion; but there isn’t 
a songbook in the cabin. Ha’ you men 
any songs?” ae 

All. shook their heads, and-there was 
a moment’s silence; then Robert spoke 
up. 
“I heard a sang ashore, sir, that might 
be suitable. I only know the chorus. 
We all know the chorus, but not the 
sang.” 

“Sing “it,” commanded the captain, 
and Robert lifted his chin and began, 
the others joining in after the first two 
or three words. Soberly and earnestly, 
without any seeming conception of in- 
congruity, they sang the refrain of a 
music-hall ditty popular at the, time: 

“Doon went McGinty to the buttom 

of the sea, 

And he maun be vera wet, for they 

ha’ na gut him yet. 

Doon went McGinty to the buttom of 


the sea, 

Dressed in his best Sunday clothes.” 

“Hold on, there!’ broke in the cap- 
tain. “Sing that again, and sing it reet! 
There’s na sich word as Sunday in a 
releegious ceremony. Say Sawbath—say 
Sawbath clothes.” 

So they sang it again with the sug- 
gested substitution ; and when they had 
ended, the captain gave a sign and the 
plank was tilted. But even before what 
was mortal of poor Gallegher struck 
the water, he roared out: 

“Stand by fore and main royal 
hal’ard!” For a squall was coming. 

As taking in kites was no part of my 
work, I went to the galley, where, sitting 
on my stool, I realized, I think, the 
meaning of hysterics—laughing and cry- 
ing by turns, The fit lasted until the 
royals were furled, and the squall had 
resolved into a steadily increasing blow 
that promised to carry us into the trades. 
It was when the work was done and I 
was in my last spasm of foolish laughter 
that the captain appeared at the galley 
door. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m glad to see ye 
in a mair cheerful frame o’ mind. Gae 
you aft to the lazaret and close up the 
windows ’fore the water comes in.” 

I answered and obeyed him, and by the 
time I had finished the task, my trouble 
of mind was gone. Gallegher was gone; 
he was miles astern. We all must die, 


I ‘thought; so what: difference did it 
make to who went first? 

On entering the lazaret from the 
cabin I had seen Gallegher’s chest 
stowed against the after bulkhead, but 
did not examine it. And I had also 
seen that some water had come in at one 
of the midship windows; but I did not 
notice until I turned to. go out that it 
had apparently run over toward the port 
wing, which, since the squall, was the 
weather side. This was strange, I 
thought; for water as a rule does not 
run uphill. I followed the damp track 
with my eye to where it turned round 
the corner of the cabin trunk. into the 
alley where the cabin stores were kept. 
On the other side were stowed the ropes, 
canvas, oakum, spun-yarn and such 
items of the -mate’s department. The 
stores were in my care, and it was my 
business to investigate; so I crawled 
toward the alley; but I halted halfway 
with my hair standing on end and my 
heart thumping like a hammer. For 
peering at me from the darkened alley 
was the cheerful face of Gallegher ! 

“ HISHT!” he whispered. “Got 
any backy wid ye?” 

This was reassuring; for ghosts do 
not use tobacco. My hair came down ; 
but it was a moment or so later before 
my heart-action became normal, so that 
I could speak. But I tossed him a plug 
at once. 

“Gallegher,” I said, “you're alive, I 
see; but how’d you get here?” 

He pointed over my head. 

“The windy,” he answered. “I clumb 
the rudder-pendant.” 

“But how’d you get out of that can- 
vas? I sewed you up tight.” 

For answer he drew forth his knife. 

“Tf the thievin’, grave-robbin’ Scotch 
sons of undertakers had thought o’ me 
bran’-new sharp knife, they’d ha’ taken 
that too, along wi’ me boots and clothes. 
But I had it under me, on me back, all 
the time.” 

“And you cut your way out under 
water?” I asked in amazement. 

“T did thot. The feel o’ the cold 
water guv me power o’ movement, which 
I hadn’t before, though I had me senses. 
I heard the powwow over me duds, an’ 
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I heard you an’.the skipper argufyin’ 
about the last stitch, an’ I heard the song 
they sung at me funeral—divil take em 
all! But I felt nothin’ until I hit the 
water; then—me nose! How it hurt! 
The first use I made o’ the knife was to 
cut that stitch, an’ the first thing I did 
when I’d clumb in here was to pull 
out the string,” He showed me two 
bloody spots, one on each side of his 
nose. 

“But what ailed you, Gallegher?”’ 
I asked. “We all thought you dead.” 

“Caletypsy.” 

“Caletypsy?” I repeated. 
mean you were drunk?” 

“No, caletypsy. I had it once before, 
and a doctor man called it caletypsy.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed as a light broke 
upon me. “You mean catalepsy.” 

“No, I don’t. I mean caletypsy. I 
know what I mean.” 

“Oh well, all right,” I answered, re- 
membering his weakness. “But what 
are you going to do—stay here?” 

He nodded, and reaching behind him, 
he brought to view a half-eaten can of 
salmon. 

“Goin’ to stay here,” he said, “till I’ve 
had me fill.” 

It was my duty to overrule and report 
him; but I could not. I remembered 
my tears and my grief. He was my ship- 
mate and friend, back from the shadow 
of death; so I merely cautioned him not 
to betray me, promised to keep him in 
water and tobacco, and left him. 


“You don’t 


| BELIEVED that Gallegher’s long- 
famished stomach would hold him 
there for a while ; but I took no account 
of his Irish sense of injury. 

On account of the exciting events of 
the day, I felt no inclination to sleep 
that evening ; so I remained awake until 
midnight, busying myself with small 
tasks in the steward’s storeroom in the 
cabin. The captain had turned in early, 
and I could hear his heavy snoring ; but 
as eight bells struck, this snoring gave 
way -to an ear-splitting shriek of terror 
and pain; and with my hair again on 
end I rushed aft to his cabin. 

I found the skipper sitting up in his 
berth, his eyes starting out of his head, 
his mouth wide open, and blood stream- 
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ing down into it from each side of his 
nose. A closer look disclosed a sail- 
needle hanging from four parts of twine 
which it had dragged through the hole 
it had made, and on the floor was a 
brand-new palm, fresh from the mate’s 
stores. I kicked this under the berth as 
I approached it. 

“The ghaist!” he said. ‘The ghaist, 
Cook! Did ye no see the ghaist?” 

“No, Captain,” I answered, not will- 
ing to betray Gallegher. “I saw no 
ghost. What have you done to your- 
self in your sleep? Let me pull this 
out.” 

While he howled in pain, I carefully 
drew the twine from the wound in his 
nose and then bound up his face with 
absorbent cotton to stop the bleeding. 

“And did ye na see it?” he queried, 
when he could speak. “It stood above 
me and grabbed me by the nose to 
wake me, it did; and then it stickit the 
needle through my nose and went 
through that door.” He pointed toward 
the door leading to the lazaret. 

“T’ll see,” I answered, and stooping 
down, I secured the palm; then, for I 
had no fear of the ghost; I boldly 
entered the lazaret, and in the dim 
night-light from the windows discerned 
Gallegher in his corner attacking a fine 
sugar-cured ham with his sheath-knife. 
Beside him was an opened box of soda 
biscuits, and he had even found a bottle 
of mustard to season the ham. 

“Go slow, Gallegher,” I whispered, 
tossing him the palm. “What did you 
stick him with the needle for?” 

“To teach him respict for the dead,” 
he answered with a grin. “He put a 
needle through me own nose so I 
couldn’t come back. He shud ha’ taken 
three, an’ a few through me ears.” 

“He thinks it was a ghost.” 

“It was. I’m goin’ to be a ghost till 
I’m filled up. Fine ham, this!” 

“Well,” I said, “the Lord knows how 
it’ll come out. But keep your garbage 
together, so I can dispose of it.” 

“T’ll put it in me chest. Who'd think 
they'd be so kind as to have me chest 
aft here waitin’ for me so I could get 
a dry shift?” 

“What are you going to do next?” 

“Sleep. Now git out o’ this!” 
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I left him, pocketing the key of the 
small door as I passed through so that 
it could not be locked. Then I went to 
the captain, still sitting up and shiver- 
ing. The second mate was with him— 
summoned, no doubt, by that ear-split- 
ting shriek. 

“No ghost in there, Captain,” I 
said. ‘I looked all around.” 

“Aye,” he answered mournfully. 
“Aye, but you’re a brave man. I would 
na go into that lazaret for to own this 
ship and cargo. But it was Gallegher’s 
ghaist, all reet, and he has it in for me.” 

The second mate could not, and I 
would not, say anything that would ex- 
plain things and ease his mind. So we 
left him with his sore nose and his 
thoughts. 

I visited Gallegher two or three times 
the next day, and each time found him 
sampling a new article of food. I 
opened his chest on the last visit. The 
original contents were covered by a 
layer of empty cans and jars that had 
held everything from corned beef to 
paté de fois gras, and sprinkled around 
in the pile were even a few empty ale- 
bottles. ; 

“For heaven’s sake, Gallegher,’ I 
said, “when will you be filled up?” 

“Soon, please God!” he answered. 
“I’m gettin’ tired o’ this chuck, an’ I 
can’t smoke. It’s too much like jail.” 

“Well, come out when you like; but 
understand—don’t get me into trouble.” 

“T wont,” he responded thickly, for 
his mouth was full of cheese, “for ye’d 
die if trouble hit ye. Ye don’t know 
what trouble is.” 

I did not contradict this; for a man 
so afflicted as was Gallegher could 
speak with authority. Yet as I turned 
in that evening, I could not see how, 
even should I escape trouble, it would 
not descend upon Gallegher. It is one 
thing to shove a sail-needle through 
your captain’s nose,—this might be 
condoned,—but to eat about twenty dol- 
lars’ worth of a Scotchman’s private 
stock is another matter, and I feared 
for Gallegher. 

He appeared sooner than I expected. 
It was when the second mate had the 
wheel at breakfast time next morning, 
when the captain was eating in the after 
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cabin, the mate in the forward, the 
five in the forecastle, and -I in the galley, 
that he marched by the door toward the 
forecastle. I jumped to my feet and 
followed. 

Before I reached the forecastle door, 
I heard startled exclamations, and one 
loud yell of fright, and on looking in, 
I beheld the whole five huddled into 
the farthest corner of the apartment, 
their eyes wide open in terror and their 
breakfast scattered over the floor. Gal- 
legher was calmly filling his pipe from 
some tobacco in his bunk, and when he 
had puffed it into life, he said quietly: 

“T want me duds.” 

They did not answer except for a 
few wheezy groans. 

“D’ye hear what I say to ye?” said 
Gallegher. ‘Hand over me clothes that 
ye divided up when ye thought I was 
dead. Angus, it’s you that have me 
guernsey. Hand it over!” 

He advanced a step or two, and the 
group seemed to grow smaller. 

“Angus, come out o’ that!” said the 
ghost sternly, and Angus wabbled forth. 

“Angus, ye’ve got me guernsey, an’ I 
want it! Where is it?” 

“Wha-wha-what d’you want of it? 
Y-y-you’re dead!” 

“T’m not dead. I’m alive, an’ I want 
me property. Come now!” 

“You’re a ghaist,” answered Angus, 
encouraged by the sound of his own 
voice. “An’ ye hanna no use for 
clothes !” 

“Dom yer soul, where is it? 
bunk? I'll get it meself.” 

Gallegher rummaged Angus’ bunk and 
from under the straw mattress drew 
forth his guernsey. But he was not to 
have it so easily. Angus, though his 
teeth still chattered, and he still be- 
lieved that he was facing a supernatural 
being, yet suffered no abeyance of the 
property-instinct. He grabbed the 


In yer 


‘ guernsey, and they wrestled for it; then 


it was torn from Gallegher’s hands and 
carried back into the group. 

“Ye pack o’ kleptomaniacs!”’ yelled 
the angry Gallegher. “Ye’d steal the 
Lord’s supper an’ come back for the 
tablecloth! Ye’ve got me boots an’ 
me shirt, me monkey-jacket an’ me oil- 
skins. I want ’em. D’ye hear?” 
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“They’re na yours,” said Tammas. 
“A ghaist has na property. We ga’ ye 
a good sea-burial twa days gone. Gae 
ye back where we put ye!” 

“Jump overboard, is it?” 

“Aye, or we'll drop ye over.” 

Tammas was no doubt guided in this 
threat by the ghost’s proven inferiority 
to Angus. But Gallegher slipped his 
sheath-knife around in full view and 
said : 

“Don’t forget what'll happen to ye 
if ye lay hands on me. Tammas, ye have 
me oilskins. D’ye mean to keep ’em?” 

“I do. Ye forfeited all reet to ‘em 
when the Lord called ye to account.” 

“Robert, how about me monkey- 
jacket? Is it yours or mine?” 

“Mine. Why do ye no go back to 
the place ye went to, where ye wont 
think of monkey-jackets an’ wont need 
"em ?’” 

“Sandy, me Havre shirt. 
it?” 

“Tt’s mine, an’ I'll no gi’ it up.” 

“Weelum, you inherited me new gum- 
boots. What do you say?” 

“Ve'll no get the boots. 


How about 


Ye’re dead, 


an’ ye’ve no reet to come back here 


to pester us. Gae ye back to the 
bottom o’ the sea twa hundred 
miles astern, where we placed ye 
and where ye belang.” 
“An’ ye all insist, do ye, that 
I’m dead?” 
“Aye!” they chorused, and 
I fully believe that they 
were sincere. 
“Well,” said Gallegher 
calmly, as he flourished 
his sheath-knife, a little 
dull now from being. 
used as a can-opener, 
“this knife’s alive, and 
dead or alive, I’m 
goin’ to take me duds 
from yer bunks, and 
the first man that 
interferes will get 
it. Stand clear!” 
This last came out 
in a yell, and he 
stepped toward 
Tammas’ bunk. 
But he did not reach it. A 
voice spoke over my shoulder, 
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and the captain, his face still bound up, 
stood beside me with drawn pistol. 

“Gallegher,” he said, “come you oot 
o’ there and gi’ an accoont o’ yourself !’” 
The pistol was leveled at his head, and 
behind the captain stood the mate, also 
holding a drawn revolver. Gallegher 
obeyed. 

“T thought ye a ghaist last night, Gal- 
legher,” said the captain, “because it 
was dark ; but when ye boldly marched 
by me in broad daylight, and boldly 
marched forward past the mate at his 
breakfast, we got together an’ investi- 
gated. We found the palm, and we 
found the empty cans in your chest. 
For why did you do this thing?” 

“Do what thing, sir?” answered Gal- 
legher. 

“Drive a needle through my nose.” 

“To let you know how it felt,” an- 
swered Gallegher sullenly. “Ye did it 
to me.” 

“An’ were you alive when I did it?” 

“T was; but I didn’t feel it till I 
struck the water.” 

“An’ you were in a trance, 
I suppose. God forgi’ us 
all! Though we did na 
sense it, the good Lord 
God did, an’ spared your 
life rather than punish. us. 
An’ you cut your way oot 
and climbed in the cabin 
windows, I judge.” 
Gallegher nodded. 
“Gallegher,” said the cap- 
tain solemnly, “I’m rejoiced 
that you are alive, an’ that 
we are free from the crime of 
drowning you in a canvas bag. 
An’ I forgi’ you for your 
midnight assault upon my 
nose ; for I can see that 
you were sorely 
* tempted. But why 
are you threaten- 
ing. my crew with 
that knife?” 
“"Cause they 
robbed me_ chest 
soon as they thought 
I was dead, sir, an’ 
wouldn’t give up.” 
“They shall give back to 
you every article that they 
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have taken; but you must go in irons 
for broaching stores. You have sinned 
against me, and I ha’ forgiven you; but 
in sinning against the law, you cannot 
be forgiven. You will be confined in 
irons in the lazaret—on the other side, 
though—until we reach Cape Town; 
and there you will serve in prison what- 
ever sentence the English Consul im- 
poses. March aft!” 

It was as I had feared. He had 
prodded the captain’s nose, and had 
aroused his sense of justice. But in 
touching his stores he had touched his 
pocket; and in touching his pocket he 
had touched, not his heart, but his 
heart’s blood. 

Gallegher was ironed in the lazaret, 
and I had the pleasure of carrying aft 
to his chest the stolen clothing. But 
it was many days before I could con- 
vince the five “Se that Gallegher 
was really alive. 

Gallegher had stood by me nobly, and 
the captain never suspected that I had 
sanctioned the loot,- even though he 
might have thought me aware of Gal- 
legher’s presence in the lazaret. And 
long and deeply I pondered over his 
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plight, wondering how I could help 
him to regain his freedom ; and at last I 
hit upon a plan. 

I had read somewhere that in any 
given person a sensitiveness to ridicule is 
inversely proportional to the sense of hu- 
mor. Now, I knew that in the captain’s 
whole make-up there was not enough of 
humor to equip an elderly tomcat; so 
I began to experiment. Every time I 
entered his presence, or whenever I 
knew he was observing me, I pretended 
to be stifling my laughter. It got on his 
nerves at last, and he demanded to know 
what amused me. 

Very reluctantly, and with much 
apology, I told him that I could not help 
laughing whenever I thought of his 
appearance when I found him with a 
sail-needle through his nose. He was 
furiously angry ; but the seed was sown 
and bore results. Ina later conversation 
I reminded him that Cape Town would 
be full of ships, and that every captain 
there would hear the story, unless it was 
hushed up. 

The next day Gallegher, on promise 
of silence and good behavior, was re- 
leased. , 


(| 


Her 


Eyes 


BY GEORGE B. 


STAFF 


As mystic gazers stand and peer 
Into the crystal’s depths to find 

The future’s fate, thus as a seer, 

He looks into her keen eyes clear, 
To read what answer lies behind. 


And as he watches, suddenly 
From depths where lights and 


shadows flit, 


A message flashes, plain to see, 
And swiftly he digs up a V 
For wifey, ere she asks for it. 





“Monsieur Dumas!” she called. “| 
am Marie Dorval. Don't you know 
me, off the stage? Come here and 
kiss me! Wheat genius you have! 
And how well jou know how to 


write about women!” 

















By Albert 








HE Gré- 
T goires were 
(= the big peo- 
ple of Villers-Cotterets. When they 
gave a party, everyone in the village 
struggled for an invitation. In. 1818 
they sent out a sheaf of invitations to a 
lawn-féte in honor of their niece Laura, 
who had just come home from a Paris 
convent-school. There were few young 
people at Villers-Cotterets. To eke out 
the number and to make the evening 
more gay for their pretty daughter, the 
Grégoires invited every boy or girl they 
knew, who could claim any shadow of 
good breeding. 

That is how swarthy little sixteen- 
year-old Alexandre Dumas chanced to 
be bidden to the party. That, too, is 
how he chanced to fall in love for the 
first of many dozen times. 

He was the only son of a general’s 
poor widow. His parents had been de- 
graded and impoverished by Napoleon. 
The widow had barely enough money to 
keep her alive. Young Alexandre was 
working as errand-boy for a local attor- 
ney. 

When the Grégoires’ invitation ar- 
rived, the boy was in an ecstasy of joy. 
His mother was not. She could not bear 
to keep him away from the party. But 
he had no clothes fit to wear to such a 
function. She could not afford to buy 
him any. And his dreamy shiftlessness 
and extravagance had not only prevented 
him from amassing enough cash to buy 
clothes, but had made him squander 
every sou he had earned. 

Mme. Dumas solved the problem—as 
mothers will. She cut down a shabby 











old white dress-uniform of her dead 
husband’s and made it over for the boy. 
She was not a good tailor. 
skin breeches were skin-tight. 


The buck- 
But the 


The Woman-lamers 


Payson Terhune 


Alexandre Dumas—the Monte Cristo Heart-breaker 


i‘tth.Us ThA FEO 
WILLIAM OBERHARDT bathrobe than any- 
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B Y_ coat looked more like a 
thing else. 

Yet the boy, whom gaudiness always 
attracted, was delighted with his cos- 
tume. Clad in it, he set off blissfully for 
the party. 

The instant he set eyes upon the fair 
Laura he lost his heart to her. She was 
vastly amused by his clothes and by his 
ardent manner, and she proceeded to 
make a fool of him. With true mascu- 
line vanity, he never guessed her pur- 
pose, but was certain he was making ‘the 
hit of his life. Warmer and warmer 


became his attentions. Laura winked at 


a young Paris dandy who stood near, and 
introduced Dumas to him. 

“Ah!” drawled the dandy, coolly sur- 
veying through his monocle the lad’s 
weirdly enveloping white coat. ‘I see 
you have your first-communion frock. 
But where is your taper?” 

The other youths laughed loudly. 
Dumas spun around, red and furious, to 
face them. The group was gathered at 
one end of the Grégoire lawn, alongside 
a fourteen-foot ditch. 

“T can’t afford to dress as you fops 
do!” he shrilled. “But I can clear that 
ditch in one bound. Which of you is 
man enough to try it after me?” 

He ran at the ditch and launched his 
athletic young body across it. He made 
the leap. But as he struck the ground 
at the far side, there was an ominous 
crack and a sound of rending. The ef- 
fort had been too much for the waning 
strength of his ancient and _ tight 
breeches. The entire seat ripped out. 

A howl of mirth from the other bank 
of the ditch sent him scurrying off for 
home at top sveed—his long coat-tails 
enacting the réle of charity, in that they 
covered a multitude of sins. Weeping, 
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‘he rushed to his mother for comfort. 
She persuaded him to put on his worka- 
day trousers and return to the party. 

Less through obedience than from a 
craving to feast his eyes on Laura once 
more, he went back. He arrived at the 
“Grégoires’ just as the dancing began. 
Thrusting himself between two rivals, he 
besought Laura to give him the first 
dance. Laura took one look at his bare 
and perspiring hands and then said 
coldly : 

“It would ruin the back of my white 
dress to dance with a gloveless cava- 
lier.” 

Home once more galloped Dumas, as 
fast as his short legs would carry him. 
Again he told of his troubles to his 
‘mother. She unearthed from a chest a 
pair of the General’s buckskin gauntlets. 
‘His hands buried elbow-deep in these, 

’ Dumas ran back to the party. Again he 
broke through the circle around Laura 
and pantingly demanded her hand for 
the next dance. He was a good dancer, 
and he yearned for this chance to show 
off before his divinity. 

’ But Laura by this time was tired of 
the teasing she had incurred through her 
queer conquest. She no longer found 

‘the boy amusing. He was making her 
ridiculous. He had already made him- 
self so. And these be two fatal things 
for any swain of any age to do. 

“Run away, little fellow,” she bade 
him sharply, “and play with your mar- 
bles or your hoop. Besides, it’s time for 

children to be in bed.” 

_ And for the third time that day 
Mother Dumas presently had to com- 

fort her heartsick son. So ended his 
first romance—on the very day it began. 

Once having known love, Dumas 
would not rest until he had known it 
again. In less than a month he had met 

Adéle Dalvin, a lovely blonde milliner- 

apprentice. He had had quite enough 
of patrician society. From then till his 
death he chose his sweethearts from 
women of his own or lower rank. 
Adéle was one of a group of village 
girls that passed as respectable—and of 
whom Dumas writes in his memoirs: 


Every one of them had some love- 
affair on hand, of a more or less 
serious character. They all enjoyed 
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most delightful liberty—the result, no 
doubt, of the confidence their parents 
placed in their good sense. 


A rich farmer’s son had lately wooed 
Adéle. His family had broken off the 
match. Adéle was disconsolate. Dumas 
caught her heart on the rebound—but 
not until he had laid desperate siege to 
it for twelve long months. Her parents 
objected to him. His own mother for- 
bade him to meet the girl. Yet, at last 
he won Adéle. He was told he might 
call on a certain evening at the house of 
a friend with whom she was staying and 
might knock at the closed door of a lit- 
tle reception-room there. He thus de- 
scribes what followed: 


Behind that door I found two trem- 
bling lips, two caressing arms, a 
heart beating against my heart— 
sighs and tears. 

his room was better than an ordi- 
nary room. It was a tiny summer- 
house which projected into a long 
garden inclosed only by hedges. A 
passage from the room led to the 


garden. 

The little girl who had given her- 

self to me, after more than a year’s 
le, was so pure, so innocent, so 
modest, that although my. love and 
pride were ready to reveal every- 
my conscience told me _ that 

and ev feeling I 
oe, demanded that the secret 

kept with the utmost care. 

Whenever I came out of the blest 
passage that had served me in such 
good stead, I made my exit by a 
little by-street and gained the fields. 
From the fields I entered a park and 
from the Bags reéntered the town by 
the Rue Chateau. 

It so happened, therefore, that my 
mother, who was often watching in 
an entirely different direction, did not 
see me return, and not guessing my 
ruse, puzzled her wits in despair to 
know where I had come from. 


At another year’s end Dumas went to 
Paris to take a two-hundred-and-forty- 
dollar-a-year clerkship in a Government 
office. He and Adéle wrote to each other 
regularly for a while. Then the girl’s 
letters ceased. Dumas—who had not 
bothered, at all, to be true to her— 
learned from his mother that Adéle was 
about to marry a rich old tradesman. 
The news made all his love for her flare 
up again, for a moment, in Dumas’ 
heart. He hurried back to Villers-Cot- 











terets. He found his sweetheart trying 
on a wedding-veil and a wreath of 
orange-blossoms. 

“Adéle!” he gasped. ‘What does this 
mean ?” 

“Tt means,” she made demure answer, 
“that I am renewing my virginity.” 

The reply was too much for Dumas’ 
jealous anger. He exploded into Ho- 
meric laughter—and stayed on at Vil- 
lers-Cotterets for the wedding. 

It was not until 1827 that he saw or 
heard of Adéle again. This time it was 
in Paris they met. In the interval, he 
had begun to wax successful as a play- 
wright. Going home, late one night, he 
saw several people fighting, near the 
Gate of St. Denis. Running up, Dumas 
found that two thieves had set upon a 
man and a woman. He struck one of the 
thieves with his cane, and the fellow ran 
away. 

Just then, up came the police. They 
seized Dumas, the man and woman, and 
the remaining thief, lugged them off to 
the station-house and locked all four of 
them, for the night, in the same cell. 

The woman was Adéle. With her 
husband, she had come to Paris to see 
one of Dumas’ plays. On the way to 
their hotel from the theater the couple 
had been attacked by footpads. The 
four spent a jolly night chatting, in the 
cell. 

In the morning they were released. 
Dumas bade the thief farewell. Then 
he took Adéle and her husband to a 
sumptuous breakfast at the nearest res- 
taurant and afterward went with them 
to the hotel to see their two children. 
Thus ended the Adéle love-story. 


@ going to Paris, Dumas found it 
hard to live on the two hundred and 
forty dollars a year he earned as a Gov- 
ernment clerk. He hated the dull duties 
of his job, and he performed them so 
badly that only gross favoritism saved 
him from discharge. 

He looked around for some way to 
earn more money and at pleasanter work. 
He had made friends with a youth named 
Leuven, who had a smattering of stage- 
experience. The two began to write 
lurid melodrama. At first thev scored a 
series of ghastly failures. Then, bit by 
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bit, they grew more successful. At last 
Dumas started out on his own account 
as a playwright. And presently he was 
famous. (Between 1832 and 1845, no 
less than twenty plays of his were pro- 
duced. Even in earlier days he wrote 
at least twenty more. The total literary 
output of his life was sixty plays and 
twelve hundred books and novelettes. ) 

His choice of so disreputable a career 
as playwriting cost him his Government 
job. His superiors had overlooked his 
laziness and his blunders, but an offense 
of this sort was too much for their pa- 
tience. Dumas was fired. Not that he 
cared, for he was making more money 
in a month than the clerkship had 
brought him in a year. 

By this time he had made a discovery 
which amused rather than flattered him. 
He had found he was irresistible to 
women. Swarms of them vied for his 
favor. He was forever in the midst of 
some volcanic heart-romance. Though 
some of these women frankly courted 
him in hope of theatrical preferment or 
for the’money he threw away as fast-as 
he made it, yet the majority of them 
were his adoring slaves. 

When he had first moved to Paris, as 
a mere boy,—living in a garret and 
dreaming idly of fame,—his neighbor on 
the floor below was Marie Catherine. Le- 
bay, a young dressmaker who was sep- 
arated from her husband. 

She and Dumas met on the rickety 
stairs one day. To the lonely country- 
boy the Parisian woman was a revelation 
in daintiness and charm. She took pity 
on his loneliness. The two gradually 
became close friends, then sweethearts. 

Marie Lebay is pictured as “a kindly 
woman—sweet, capable, religious.” Du- 
mas’ whole future might have been 
changed if he had been able to marry 
her. But he was not able to. In the 
first place, she had an undivorced hus- 
band. In the second, a young fellow 
living on two hundred and forty dollars 
a year and with no prospects of more 
does not usually think with any great 
seriousness of marriage. 

So the affair drifted along on another 
plane. The couple went on a honey- 


moon—but it was a honeymoon that had 
never been through the custom house. 
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And in 1824 a son was born to them. 
The son was named Alexandre Dumas in 
honor of his unmarried father. He lived 
to. .write “Camille,” “The Corsican 
Brothers.” “The Prodigal Father,” “The 
Clémenceau Case” and many other great 
plays and novels. He became known to 
literature as ‘‘Alexandre Dumas, Fils,” 
and his. father as “Alexan- 

dre Dumas, Pére.” 

Not very long after 
the -child’s birth Du- 
mas and Marie Lebay 
quarteled fiercely and 
separated, Marie tak- 
ing the boy with her. 

She was very bitter, 

for years, against her 
old lover; but finally 
she became reconciled to 
him. To her death she was 
inordinately proud of his 
genius. 

Young Alexandre always 
remained on good terms 
with both of his separated 
parents. He supported his 
mother by his literary earn- 
ings—which, from the first, 
were large. And he was for- 
ever trying in somewhat 
priggish fashion to induce 
his prodigal father to lead a better life. 
Saqui Smith draws this clever contrast 
between the two men: 

“The father was big-hearted, im- 
pulsive, explosive, reckless, improvi- 
dent,—his heart as big as his brain,— 
bubbling with sympathy for all man- 
kind, always ready to fight the battle 
of the oppressed and weak, spending 
two gold-pieces for every one he 
earned, giving with both hands, going 
through life with his hat on one side 
and a girl on each knee—perfect type 
of a reckless, happy-go-lucky, go-day- 
come-day Bohemian of the old school. 

“The son was a pedantic, painfully 
respectable person, typically bourgeois, 
the embodiment of all the middle- 
class virtues and as stingy as a Nor- 
mandy peasant. He was the happy 
possessor of a symmetrical mediocrity 
which ensured his complete success. 
He was an ahle analytical writer, an 
accomplished scholar, master of stage- 
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craft, gifted. with intuitive under- 
standing of his public—but lacking 
even a single spark of his father’s 
heaven-born genius.” 

It was in the dawn of his renown as 
a playwright that Dumas met Marie 
Dorval. (He-was always partial to 
“Marie” as a name for his sweet- 

hearts.) He had just written 
his first great success, “Chris- 
tine,” a play in which Ma- 

rie starred. 

On his way home from 
the theater, after the 
play’s first night, Dumas 
was hailed by a beautiful 
woman in a cab. 
“Monsieur Dumas!’ she 

called as her cab halted. “I 
am Marie Dorval. Don’t you 
know me, off the stage? Come 

here and kiss me! What 
genius you have! 
And how well you 
know how to write 
about women!” 
Thus begana 
scandalous but very 
happy intrigue that 
went on for years. 
There was a ludi- 
crous side to the story, for Ma- 
rie was also courted by Alfred de 

Vigny, the poet. De Vigny’s love 

was platonic. Dumas’ was every- 
thing except platonic. 

From time to time Dumas’ glorious 
animalism would disgust Marie. She 
would turn from him to the chillier 
privilege of listening to De Vigny’s 
chaste poems. Then, wearying of the 
poet’s iceberg courtship, she would flee 
from it to the glowing heat of Dumas’ 
ardor. 

Paris grinned. So did Dumas. He 
dearly loved a joke, even when he him- 
self was its butt. 

Malibran, the immortal opera-singer, 
next caught at his heart. But here too a 
bit of sardonic humor interrupted the 
affair. Malibran (whose first name was 
also ‘‘Marie”) begged Dumas to show 
her how to fold and fasten on an Alba- 
nian turban. She said she wanted to 
wear one to a fancy-dress ball. 

Her lover good-naturedly consented 








to teach her the difficult trick. He spent 
an entire day at it before Malibran could 
master the knack. 

That night he went to the opera. 
Zucchielli, the handsome tenor, was 
singing Othello to Malibran’s Desde- 
mona. The tenor came on the stage 
wearing an Albanian turban—folded 
and adjusted as only Dumas and Mali- 
bran knew how to fold and adjust it. 
Dumas went out, between acts, and scrib- 
bled this two-word farewell to Mali- 
bran: 

“Good-by, Marie.” 


PRESEN TLY Dumas began to write 
novels as well as plays. Each day, 
sick or well, he shut himself up in a can- 
dle-lighted room and wrote. He made 
it a fixed rule to cover a certain number 
of pages before he stopped. 

Thus one day in 1844 he finished 
writing ‘The Three Guardsmen.” Half 
a page of his daily stint remained un- 
written. So, drawing a line across the 
middle of the page, he wrote, just be- 
low, the words: 

“MonTE Cristo—a novel, by ALEX- 
ANDRE DuMAS.” 

And the first few paragraphs of 
“Monte Cristo” were written on the 
same sheet as the last page of “The 
Three Guardsmen.” 

From his plays and his novels Dumas 
was now earning fifty thousand dollars 
a year—an unheard-of fortune, for a 
writer, in those days. But he was not 
content. He could not devise plots and 
write them out in full, fast enough to 
suit him. He hired a staff of hack- 
writers to write synopses and skeletonized 
novels and plays, which he elaborated 
and into whose dry bones he infused life. 

He was the most popular author in 
Europe. Publishers and managers clam- 
ored for a chance to produce his work. 
He fed them these hack-written books 
and plays. Then, when the demand was 
not yet satisfied, he sold work of which 
he himself had written scarce a word. 

“Have you read my latest book?” he 
once asked his son. 

“No sir,” replied the younger man. 
“Have you?” 

Money poured in. It poured out just 
as fast. Dumas built for himself a won- 
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derful castle which he called ‘Monte 
Cristo.” There he lived with dozens of 
parasites and flatterers and hangers-on, 
who bled him unmercifully. He knew 
he could always make money. So he did 
not care how he spent it. 

Women adored him more than ever, 
now that he was world-famous. And he 
accepted their worship as his just due. 
Davidson says, of this phase: 


The feminine atmosphere, the pres- 
ence of women, became a necessary 
part of Dumas’ life. Not, unfortu- 
nately, the same woman, nor yet the 
better sort of woman, but a succession 
of more or less sketchy ladies, each 
of whom had her day and hour and 
was then supplanted by another. 

Had Dumas been an Oriental poten- 
tate or a patriarch of ancient Israel 
or a Mormon of modern times, he 
might at fancy have added a fresh 
face to the collection without disturb- 
ance. Under existing conditions, all 
he could do was to dethrone one 
queen before enthroning the next. But 
whichever of them came or went, the 
type was always the same. It was al- 
ways that -of the mistress whose 
normal object is to please and flatter 
and get as much out of it as she can. 

Dumas was not a mere vulgar pur- 
suer of women. He was always deeply 
in love with the lady of the moment. 
She was adored as well as adorable. 
The attachment was sentimental quite 
as much as sensual. It was necessary 
for him to feel that the woman was an 
inferior—a complement (in his view) 
and a seasoning of man—a creature 
who ought to be fascinating but not 
talented. Therefore the higher types 
of feminine character and_ intellect 
were not those which influenced him. 


:* was at the first zenith of his repute 

as a playwright that Dumas met Ida 
Ferrier. She was an actress of very 
mediocre talent—short, plump, fair. She 
threw herself at Dumas’ head. And as 
usual, he did not duck. Her hands and 
neck were her chief beauties. Dumas 
wrote of them: 

“What shdll I say of your hands? 
Adorable! Your neck is as white and 
exquisitely rounded as a swan’s. Your 
shoulders are divine.” 

Ida returned his love. She spent his 
money almost as fast as he could earn it. 
He and she were seen together every- 
where. He foisted her services upon un- 
willing managers, as the necessary con- 
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dition to their producing his best plays. 
At last came the climax. 

One evening Dumas was invited to a 
reception given by the Duke of Orleans, 
who was his patron, and in whose august 
esteem he strove to stand especially high. 

Dumas went to the reception, and he 
took Ida Ferrier along. Ida, of course, 
had not been invited. It was no place 
for a woman of her sort. The Duke 
knew all about the affair, but in his own 
salon he chose to ignore the knowledge. 
Walking forward to greet Dumas, he 
turned an unrecognizing but polite gaze 
upon Ida and inquired: 

“This is your wife, Alexandre? But 
I need not ask. You would not insult us 
by bringing an unworthy companion 
here.” 

Dumas took the hint. Next day, to 
the frantic disgust of his son, he and Ida 
Ferrier were married. 

They went to live at 22 Rue de Rivoli. 
And for nearly four years they remained 
together. Long before the end of that 
time Ida ceased to bother about control- 
ling her nagging and bullying temper. 
When life with her became unendurable, 
Dumas calmly told her there was to be 
a separation. And in spite of her scared 
repentance and tearful pleas for pardon, 
he dismissed her with a pension of twelve 
thousand dollars a year. 

“T’ll let a sweetheart make me miser- 
able,” explained Dumas in a letter to a 
friend. “But not a wife!” 

The Woman-Tamer was getting along 
in years. His money-making powers were 
dwindling. He kept all his cash—in 
gold-pieces—in a big unlocked drawer 
in his castle, so that he or any guest or 
servant could help himself. But now 
the drawer was always empty. Nor 
could it be filled as easily as of yore. 

People were tiring of Dumas books 
and plays that Dumas had not written. 
He wanted money. So, after he had sold 
his castle and everything else, he began 
to capitalize his fame. He peddled the 
use of his name in recommendation of 
patent medicines and the like. He wrote 
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signed advertisements, boosting various 
kinds of merchandise, etc. 

He even appeared as a human adver- 
tisement in a shop-window. (His son, 
according to the story, saw him thus and 
entered the shop, thrashed the propri- 
etor and yanked his prodigal father out 
of the show window by the collar.) 

Adah Isaacs Menken, the American 
adventuress, fell in love with Dumas. 
An enterprising camera-sharp asked 
leave to photograph the couple together, 
and offered a big sum for the privilege. 

Dumas readily consented. The pic- 
ture was taken. (I have seen a copy of 


it.) It represents Adah Menken sitting 
in Dumas’ lap with her arms around his 
Neither of them is in court cos- 


neck. 
tume. 

This photograph was on sale all over 
Paris until Dumas’ son bought up all 
the copies he could lay hands on and 
bought and destroyed the negative. 

At last, in the early winter of 1870, 
came the end. Dead broke, forsaken by 
the horde of women who had fawned 
upon him, Dumas lay sick unto death at 
Puys,.a suburb of Dieppe. With him 
was his son—from whom, almost to the 
end, the old man had hidden the fact of 
his utter poverty. 

The dying genius had lain for hours 
in a stupor. Suddenly he opened his big 
black eyes and feebly asked: 

“Will my follies be forgiven, boy? 
Will my work live after me?” 

“Be at peace!” softly answered his 
son. “The pillar is well built. The 
base will stand firm.” 

France, at that moment, was writhing 
helplessly in the grip of the German in- 
vasion—a tragedy against which Dumas, 
again and again, had warned his fellow- 
Frenchmen. But the news of the great 
author’s death almost cast into the shade 
the horror of the national catastrophe. 
All France mourned him. 

The Prussian garrison at Dieppe half- 
masted its flags in respect to a genius 
whose fame belongs to no one land, but 
to all the world. 


The love-adventures of Marshal Saxe, a noted warrior and heart-breaker, 
will be described in the next of Mr. Terhune’s fascinating articles. 





iA 
Pink-and-White Lady 


Gelzer 


By Jay 


een JHREE men were dining at the 
é 3 little white table with its rose- 
shaded candles: Grayling, 
the famous archeologist, newly returned 
from Egypt, in whose honor the three 
had assembled ; Baird, a jurist of note ; 
and Heminway, the third member of the 
party. They were old friends, all. 

Grayling, his lean face still bronzed 
by Egyptian suns, studied his surround- 
ings with keen interest. The roof-gar- 
den was crowded, its wealth of color 
punctuated by bare shoulders and white 
shirt-fronts. A cleverly concealed or- 
chestra drowned with melody the hum 
of conversation and the din of rattling 
silverware. Ferret-faced waiters hur- 
ried obsequiously to obey the bidding of 
wealth. And over all was the impress 
of civilization—civilization carried to 
excess. 

“Just to think,” he said aloud with a 
long exhalation, “one month ago I sat 
in front of my tent smoking my good- 
night pipe under an Egyptian moon, 
listening to my Arabs singing!” 

“Quite a difference, eh?” chuckled 
Baird, his genial host. 

“Lord, yes!” replied Grayling frankly, 
his eyes again studying the brilliant 
scene. “But at that, I wouldn’t give one 
night spent under the blue-black skies of 
Egypt listening to the trampling of the 
camels and drinking in the great silence 
of the desert for a hundred like this. 
Do you know, I’ve an idea there are some 
things which only come to a man when 
he is entirely alone, things which it takes 
time and quiet to think out.” He broke 
off with an apologetic smile. “Please 
don’t think me unappreciative, gentle- 
men, for I’m not. Old friends are good 
to see, but I’m simply fascinated by 
Egypt and my work. I’ll be going back 











again soon. This was my fifth trip, and 
I can’t keep away. It gets a grip on 
you.” He fell silent again, massing 
bread-crumbs with his finger-tip into 
tiny pyramids. 

“You chaps ought to see Egypt on a 
night like this,” he said at last, a faint 
nostalgia coloring his voice, “Egypt 
with a full moon shining down on the 
Nile—the desert with its snow-white 
sand, its magic silence unbroken except 
by the occasional scream of a camel or 
the daylight prayers of the Arabs. It 
gets you, gets into your very blood, all 
the weirdness and mystery of it!’ 

Heminway, the third member of the 
party, withdrew his gaze from the gay 
scene before him as if already satiated 
with a revelry which was poorly attuned 
to his mood. Naturally plump and 
ruddy, a faint air of desolation clung 
to him hinting at tragedy, not light 
tragedy, but tragedy which had bitten 
bone-deep and left him bleached and 
shrunken. 

“Of all the discoveries you made 
over there, Grayling, what made the 
strongest impression upon you?” he 
asked listlessly, with an obvious effort to 
seem interested. 

Grayling considered at length. Final- 
ly he gave a deprecating smile. ‘‘Pos- 
sibly you will feel inclined to ridicule 
me when I tell you,” he said, “for it 
wasn’t a discovery exactly. It was a 
condition, a sort of racial characteristic, 
which made the strongest impression.” 

A faint interest came into Hemin- 
way’s dull eyes. “And that?” 

Grayling paused to knock the length- 
ening ash from his cigar. “The vin- 
dictiveness of the Egyptian people as a 
nation!” he returned. “They made a 
fine art of revenge and retribution. 
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Tomb after tomb of ancient kings I’ve 
explored, wall after wall of hiero- 
glyphics I have studied, all telling of the 
life and glory of the dead and gone 
sovereign. Wouldn’t you think those 
hieroglyphics would naturally relate the 
kind acts performed on earth, the things 
which» would tend to create a beloved 
‘memory? Well, they don’t! They deal 
almost exclusively with his prowess as 
a fighter and the confusion and disaster 
brought upon his enemies; and the 
more unique the revenge, the more 
space devoted to it. Some of the tales 
we deciphered are almost unbelievable 
in their sheer cruelty. Why, in one 
tomb, never opened before our advent, 
the story told by the walls fairly made 
my blood run cold!” He stopped, with 
an imperceptible shiver. 

“What was the story?” urged Baird. 
“Don’t be selfish! Give the rest of us a 
chance to shiver.” 

Grayling looked serious. ‘Why, it 
seems that this particular king—one of 
the great Pharaohs, by the way—had a 
favorite dancer whom for the time being 
he loved devotedly. But the fair lady 
loved elsewhere ; so she slipped a sleep- 
ing-draught into his wine one night and 
planned to escape to the desert with 
her lover. Unfortunately, as you know, 
the best laid of plans have a way of 
going wrong, and in her excitement she 
made the trifling mistake of giving him 
poison instead of a sleeping-potion. So 
he failed to go to sleep—at least, in the 
way expected! She and-her lover were 
both apprehended and brought before 
the dying king. And here’s where the 
really grim part of the story begins: 
for knowing that he had to die, looking 
into the very face of the hereafter, that 
unregenerate old heathen used his last 
few moments to plan a fitting revenge.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Baird disappoint- 
edly. “I thought you were going to 
produce a real thriller!” 

“T haven’t finished,” returned Gray- 
ling. “The old king was laid away 
with all the pomp and ceremony be- 
fitting his lofty station, and by his in- 
structions the guilty pair were walled 
up in a corner of the tomb, with a wall 
between them through which they could 
hear but not see, and—get this—each 
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with three months’ supply of food and 
water! Did you ever hear the like for 
sheer deviltry? Another man might 
have thought of entombing them alive, 
but I declare that three-months-provi- 
sion feature to be a stroke of cruel 
genius, a sort of vindictiveness-plus. 
Think of it—an extra three months in 
which to live on and repent, three 
months in which struggling hope, which 
is the last of human qualities to give up 
the fight, would compel the miserable 
body to live on for every separate minute 
of life granted, only to die in the end.” 

“It was fiendish!” exclaimed Baird 
in horror. 

Grayling smiled sheepishly. ‘I don’t 
fecall that anything has ever made the 
gruesome impression on me I got sitting 
there in the dust of ages, spelling out 
the story of a revenge planned by a man 
long since turned to dust himself. It 
seemed so terribly real in the gloom of 
that musty old tomb. I could almost 
smell the perfume of sandalwood, hear 
the fluttering of gasping breath and the 
thudding of soft bodies against hard 
stone. Hanged if it didn’t make me 
give thanks that I live in a civilized era, 
when we believe in the doctrine of for- 
giveness !”” 

“I’m with you on that!” 
Baird emphatically. 


agreed 


J4EMIN WAY let his listless eyes 

travel out over the brilliant throng 
again. “All those unchristian senti- 
ments don’t belong entirely to the Egyp- 
tian back ages, Grayling,” he said 
quietly. ‘We brought them right along 
down with us to the present day. Look 
at them.” He gestured toward the gay 
crowd. “Do you think people have 
changed? They haven’t! Only the 
time, the customs and the surface of 
things have changed. Man. hasn't 
changed. Underneath the changed sur- 
face, all the same old emotions are 
seething—love, hate, greed, jealousy, 
envy—all there just as they always 
were. Religion has changed, but man 
hasn’t, for man is the one unchangeable 
thing in creation. This, as you said, is 
the era of civilization and of the broth- 
erhood of man; yet I'll venture to say 
I could match your gruesome tale of the 























“Women are born occasionally with the power of strengthening, by their very appearance, man’s belief in divinity. 
was like that somehow.” 
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Egyptian black ages and their jealousy 
and passion with a story just as vindic- 
tive.” 

“Impossible!” retorted Grayling heat- 
edly. ‘These things aren’t done any 
more.” 

“But they are!” A tinge of color 
came into Heminway’s bleached face. 
“Only with this difference—in those 
days vindictiveness was advertised as a 
desirable quality. Nowadays it is cov- 
ered up. People don’t advertise their 
passions any more.” 

“T don’t believe you could convince 
me,” declared Grayling. “For to ad- 
mit your statement would imply lack of 
faith in my fellow-man. We've pro- 
gressed since the primitive ages. Civil- 
ization counts for something.” 

“Look at them!” said Heminway 
grimly. ‘“ ‘Civilized’ you call them! 
What’s civilization? Just a surface fin- 
ish, a sort of veneer which teaches a 
man to conceal his primitive qualities. 
The difference between now and then 
lies in the fact that we don’t advertise 
the things we are no longer proud of. 
Sentiment has changed; -man_ hasn't. 
I repeat that man is unchangeable.” 

“Prove it!’ disputed Grayling hotly. 

“Very well,” agreed Heminway quiet- 
ly. “I also will tell you a story, and 
let you judge.” 


HE fell to brooding over something 
which brought the bleak air of des- 
olation to the surface. Both his listen- 
ers had an uneasy sense of spiritual 
withdrawal and unceasing pain. 

“Let us take the same kind of a 
case,” began Heminway slowly, “the 
same old triangle-situation we have had 
with us ever since the beginning of time 
—same kind of a situation we will be 
having with us until the end of time: a 
man, his wife and another man.” He 
reflected a minute. “I have always be- 
lieved,” he said gently, “that after a 
woman married, she should be made un- 
able, by divine dispensation, to arouse 
any love in another man. It would save 
so much suffering in this unhappy old 
world.” 

“And suppose her husband died?” 
interposed Baird shrewdly. 

Heminway sighed. “I hadn’t thought 
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of that! It was just a foolish idea of 
my own. Well, as I told you, this is a 
one-woman, two-men triangle-story with 
an unusual ending. The woman wasn’t 
at all the sort you expect to find involved 
in a scandal. She was so eminently 
proper, so thoroughly eonventional! I 
knew Lucy Paige when she was Lucy 
Waring, a lovely daughter of the rich, 
a little vague and helpless, drifting 
along with no definite purpose in life, 
but very sweet and lovable, and good 
with that goodness which is rather ter- 
rible in its narrowness. In her way 
she was almost a throwback to those 
medieval days when it was popular for 
women to devote their entire lives to 
religion and the business of being good. 
Women are born occasionally with the 
power of strengthening, by their very 
appearance, man’s belief in divinity. 
Lucy was like that somehow. You looked 
at her, and immediately you thought of 
God and the angels, or Rossetti’s Biessed 
Damozel,” 

He paused as if considering. 

“T think she must have been very 
unhappy long before she ever met young 
Wayne,” he pronounced finally. “At 
least, that is how I explain it to myself. 
Certainly Julian Paige, her husband, 
wasn’t the type of man she should have 
married. Lucy was an aristocrat, born 
and bred in the lap of luxury. Julian 
Paige was a man who worked his way 
up from the bottom and was proud of it. 
So you see, from the outset it is clear 
that they were naturally antagonists. I 
have rather doubted sometimes that he 
started life as Julian Paige,—spelled 
with an i,—because the name always 
seemed to me more of an acquired glory 
than an inherited one. He should by 
rights have been born Jones or Hawkins, 
or Brown, all good, honest names, and 
more in keeping with the man than his 
own.” 


GAIN Heminway paused, consider- 

ing the progress of his story. “Do 
you know,” he said abruptly, “sometimes 
I almost believe it is unfortunate for a 
man to depart from his own class. He 
is so apt to be ground to powder be- 
tween the upper and lower millstones 
of class customs! I do not think Paige 
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was ever happy or satisfied in the class 
into which he forced himself. But that 
was ever his way: what he wanted, he 
got by virtue of sheer persistence, and 
then afterward he took up the question 
of whether what he wanted was really 
good for him or not. All his life he 
had made people obey his will, for peo- 
ple, on the whole, yield so easily to pres- 
sure. It is easier to give way than to 
resist, and Paige had planned his whole 
career on that assumption. But I have 
wondered sometimes if coercion did not 
bring a penalty in its train. 

“He bullied Lucy into marrying him, 
for she practically admitted as much to 
old Mrs. Twitchell when that blunder- 
ing old soul asked her bluntly why she 
had married the man. 

“ ‘Well,’ said Lucy in her pretty, in- 

effectual sort of way, ‘he made such a 
point of it! Really, he quite insisted 
on it.’ 
“Can’t you see her saying it? Very 
weak and easily influenced was Lucy, 
always drifting along the line of least 
resistance unless it went contrary to her 
own little ideas of goodness, and then 
she was adamant.” 


H™ INWAY paused to light a cigar, 

dropping the match into his cup 
to expire in a hissing splutter. “Julian 
Paige was forty when he married. He 
used to say frankly that he had never 
intended to marry, that he had never 
believed the woman lived who could 
trap him into marriage. But he changed 
all that when he met Lucy. His court- 
ship of her bordered halfway between 
the sublime and the ridiculous. He gave 
her no rest! He besieged her constantly 
with his attentions. But he won in the 
end. She married him.” 

He looked at Baird: “I wonder if 
all men of forty who marry wives still 
in their springtime make them thence- 
forth the paramount issue in their 
lives.” 

“From my own observation, I think 
that is true,” conceded Baird, “but I do 
not think a marriage along those lines 
makes entirely for happiness.” 

“T agree with you,’ Heminway 
acknowledged. ‘And it did not in this 
case, for springtime and autumn have 


little in common. But to get along with, 
my story: Marrying Lucy was to Julian 
Paige the finest flower of his achieve- 
ment. If he had been proud of his suc- 
cess in life, that was as nothing to his 
pride in Lucy. She was indeed a lovely 
girl, but it was something more than 
that which appealed to Paige, a sort of 
innate fineness and uprightness, a sense 
that there were always in Lucy fast- 
nesses of soul to which she could retreat 
and he could not follow her. Whenever 
he spoke of his obscure beginnings and 
the terrific fight he had made for wealth 
and position, he always led up to the 
crowning success of his career—Lucy, 
his ‘pink-and-white lady,’ as he used to 
call her. 

“Lord!” he would say proudly, ‘I 
never expected anything half so good 
as’ Lucy to happen to me.’ There was 
something almost pathetic in his appre- 
ciation of her. It seemed to define such 
a gulf between them. 

“But if in the early days of their 
marriage he was very proud and entirely 
happy, it did not last. He began to evi- 
dence'a growing sense of strain and res- 
tiveness as time went on. I imagine 
living in the rarefied atmosphere of 
Lucy’s ideals was hard for him, seeing 
that he carried with him always the 
knowledge of many things of which she 
could not possibly approve. 

“T remember once when I was at their 
home, he pulled her down roughly into 
his lap. She protested, the bright color 
of annoyance rushing up to the roots of 
her hair, but he disregarded her efforts 
to free herself. 

“*You love me, don’t you, Lucy? 
he questioned hungrily. 

“*Don’t be absurd!’ she told him 
shortly. 

“*But do you?” he insisted. ‘Say so.’ 

“ “Of course!’ she said hurriedly, and 
he let her go then. 

“*@F course! I know you love me. 
Haven’t you said so?” To me he 
said with a bitter smile: ‘A pink-and- 
white lady—that’s what Lucy is, but how 
I wish sometimes she were just a flesh- 
and-blood woman! Lucy is too much of 
a lady ever to allow a strong emotion 
to get hold of her. She would consider 
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lit ill bred.’ And he laughed a laugh 
which was entirely devoid of mirth. 
“Things got worse between them. 
What the secret grudge he bore her was, 
nobody rightly knew, but he began to 
sneer at her and belittle her in public, 
almost with the plain purpose of break- 
ing down that marble composure of hers, 
which seemed to enrage him. But it was 
useless. Lucy had a strange sort of 
strength, bred of her excessive conven- 
tionality. His public insults never dis- 
turbed her admirable poise, and his very 
inability to break down the rampart of 
good breeding with which she sur- 
rounded herself seemed to make him al- 
most beside himself. He grew reckless, 
careless of the presence of outsiders. 


“ONCE, to the scandal of his guests, 

he said: ‘If I could only break 
down the lady, I might find the woman 
underneath.’ ” 

Heminway stopped and pointed out to 
where a scantily dressed dancer was 
rendering a dance which was a curious 
compound of Congo barbarism and 
Spanish languor. “There you are, 
Grayling: that’s civilization for you, 
isn’t it? And they like it, man—don’t 
forget that!” 

He waited for the reply which did 
not come, and went back to his story. 
“You will be wondering why we con- 
tinued to receive the Julian Paiges in 
view of his outrageous behavior. Well, 
for one thing, we were most of us fond 
of Lucy, and very sorry for her. And 
I’m not saying but what the fact that 
Paige was a tremendous power in his 
own way hadn’t something to do with 
it. We continued to invite them around ; 
Paige continued to be offensive to his 
wife, and Lucy continued to be serenely 
lovely and self-possessed. 

“‘She’s a saint!’ said one of his 
guests heatedly one night, aroused to 
fury by Paige’s boorishness. 

“Paige overheard him. ‘Did it ever 
occur to you that it’s damned hard to 
live on this earth with a saint?’ he asked 
shortly, and something in his haggard 
face and heavy eyes softened our judg- 
ment of him. The man was plainly un- 


happy. 
“T’ve gone into all this very fully,” 
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hesitated Heminway, “because to under- 
stand what happened later, you must 
have a clear idea of the situation when 
Wayne came into it. Wayne was the 
other man, and just at this time he came 
home from his bridge-building in the 
West. He had always been popular 
with us, and knowing he must return 
shortly, we lionized him a little. Ata 
dinner given in his honor,.-he met Lucy 
Paige. 

“Now, Wayne was young. . Further- 
more, he had been a year and a half in 
the wilds, where women are old at thirty 
and addicted to pipes. Naturally Lucy 
burst upon him with that saintly beauty 
of hers like a vision from heaven. He 
even gasped a little at his first sight of 
her, and all through the dinner he never 
took his eyes away from her radiant 
smiling face. 

“Paige himself was rather silent that 
night, and desisted from his usual prac- 
tice of baiting his wife. The hostess 
congratulated herself that he was really 
not going to be unpleasant for. once. 
But at the very end of the dinner he 
leaned across to young Wayne. 

“*Ves, she is beautiful and good,’ he 
said deliberately, ‘but she hasn’t any 
heart.. She never had a real emotion in 
her life and never will have! Just a 
pink-and-white sepulcher of dead emo- 
tions which never lived—that’s what 
she is.’ 


wT HERE was a dreadful pause dur- 

ing which you could have heard a 
pin drop. From her bright smile Lucy 
had apparently not heard, except that 
her smile was a trifle too bright and set. 
Everybody hunted frantically for some- 
thing brilliant to say with which to 
bridge the gap. But Wayne leaned for- 
ward and answered him. 

“We none of us,’ he said clearly, ‘ad- 
mire women who wear their hearts upon 
their sleeves ; and as to the rest of it— 
why, you remind me of a man out West 
who owned a mining-claim. He worked 
it a little, got discouraged and forfeited 
the claim. The next man who located 
there struck pay-dirt almost immedi- 
ately. You see,’-—he drawled over his 
words,—‘all depends on the methods of 
the prospector.’ 
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“From where she sat, Lucy lifted her 
limpid blue eyes to Wayne. And sud- 
denly she blushed vividly. What Paige 
had been unable to do, Wayne had ac- 
complished with a few words of de- 
fense: Lucy’s armor of composure had 
given way. When I looked at Paige, he 
had gone white, but he said nothing.” 


JEMINWAY paused provokingly. 

“Well,” asked Grayling eagerly, 
“what then?” 

“Naturally Wayne met her again,” 
said Heminway. ‘They were together a 
great deal that summer, and before early 
fall, the first forerunner of scandal went 
creeping from house to house. I .spoke 
to young Wayne about it, for I loved 
the boy like—like a father ; and I didn’t 
want him mixed up in a scandal. 

““Tt wont do, my boy; there is talk 
already. Better get away,’ I advised 
him one day at the country club. 

“He didn’t answer me at first. Then, 
after a pause: ‘She is unhappy,’ he 
said. 

“* *Ves,’ I agreed, ‘she is unhappy, and 
that is why I think you had better go 
away unless you wish to make her still 
more unhappy.’ 

“‘She is so lovely and so good—I 
can’t bear to see that bounder abuse 
her,’ burst from him uncontrollably. 

“ Ves,’ I agreed again, ‘she is lovely 
and she is good, but is it helping her 
to start a trail of scandal? Your de- 
fense of her cannot help matters.’ 

“‘No,’ he admitted at last, ‘no, I 
suppose that isn’t helping. I—I’ll clear 
out and go back to my bridge-building.’ 

“IT put my hand on his shoulder 
approvingly. ‘Good boy—I thought 
you'd see it!’ I said warmly, and left 
him to make the good fight alone. Be- 
yond a doubt he was in love with her, 
but I was convinced he would get over 
it, although I remember thinking as I 
went down the steps into the sunshine 
that it seems highly unnecessary to 
have so many painful experiences sent 
to us. I loved young Wayne with his 
clear, honest eyes, and I was vexed with 
Lucy just for being Lucy.” 

“And didn’t he go back?” asked 
Baird, after waiting for Heminway to 
continue. 
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“No,” said Heminway with a sigh. 
“No, he didn’t go back, and a few weeks 
later when we met on the saddle-path, 
he told me why. 

“ ‘Well, son,’ I greeted him, ‘not tired 
of chasing butterflies yet?’ 

“ ‘Chasing butterflies?” he asked dully. 
He was looking troubled. 

“I fed his horse a lump of sugar from 


| my pocket, looking carefully at the 


horse. ‘Chasing butterflies and drying 
the tears of other men’s wives is a profit- 
less business,’ I told him. 

“ *Ves,’ he agreed absently. A silence 
followed. He knocked at his boot with 
his riding crop. ‘What’s a man to do?’ 
burst from him suddenly. ‘I meant to go 
away! I went to her that very day I 
talked with you, and told her I was 
going away for her sake, that people 
were beginning to talk—’ 

“‘But you didn’t go,’ I remarked 
superfluously. 

““*What’s a man to do?’ he said again 
hopelessly, ‘She—Lucy—she cried and 
begged me not to leave her alone.’ His 
voice choked up. ‘Lucy crying for me 
not to leave her because she was lonely! 
Lucy with tears in her beautiful eyes!’ 
Another pause. Then, ‘She loves me,’ 
he said quietly. 

“*How do you know?’ I asked. 

“ ‘She told me so,’ he replied simply, 
eyes still on his boot. 


“T_ WAS silenced: The words reminded 
me of Julian Paige’s ironic ‘I know 
you love me! Haven’t you said so?’ 

“*But Wayne, that wont do, you 
know !’ I protested. 

“He nodded. ‘Of course not! I told 
her so. I told her she would have to 
divorce Julian Paige and come to me.’ 
His expression: was stubborn. 

“ «But you can’t do that sort of thing,’ 
I told him gently. ‘Julian Paige loves 
his wife.’ 

“ ‘Ves,’ he said grimly, ‘Julian Paige 
loves her. Can you imagine what the 
love of a Julian Paige must mean to 
Lucy? He is not unloving—’ His voice 
broke horribly. ‘Poor Lucy! 

“*But you can’t take her away like 
that. It—it isn’t ethical,’ I argued 
feebly. 

“ ‘Tt isn’t ethical,’ he said sullenly, 
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‘for me to take Lucy with me and make 
her happy, but it is ethical for me to 
leave her with that brute because he 
hasn’t beaten or starved her. Then I 
think the law of ethics should be 
changed. I could and would take her 
away, but—’ He left it unfinished. 

“A light broke on me. ‘But Lucy 
wont go!’ I said with certainty. 

“She wont go,’ he admitted. ‘She 
says it wouldn’t be right, that she mar- 
ried him knowing what she was doing, 
and that she must not go back on her 
word.’ He went on with rising bitter- 
ness: ‘Do you know that a too deeply 
instilled sense of doing right is a most 
insidious poison which seeps through the 
whole body until it clouds the sense of 
judgment? Well, it is! There are times 
when what seems wrong is most glori- 
ously right, but Lucy can’t see that each 
individual case should be judged by its 
merits. She thinks it her duty to stay 
on with Paige and sacrifice herself and 
me. She is wrong, all wrong! She be- 
longs with me, for he is not happy as 
it is.’ 

“His philosophy disturbed me. I 
was silent while our two horses rubbed 
noses and whinnied softly. 

“Don’t you agree with me?’ 
looked straight into my eyes. 

“*T don’t know,’ I said doubtfully. 
‘You must decide for yourself.’ 

“He shook his head. ‘Not me— 
Lucy!’ he corrected. ‘And Lucy’s sense 
of duty and doing right is the strongest 
thing about her.’ He gave a wry smile. 
‘But that is what makes her Lucy.’ 

“Once more I was irresistibly re- 
minded of Paige and his ‘damned un- 
pleasant to live on earth with a saint.’ ” 


He 


FOR a minute Heminway considered. 

“Well,” he resumed, “Wayne didn’t 
go. Does the moth ever willingly leave 
the candle-flame? He hung on, spend- 
ing what time he could with Lucy, and 


the trail of scandal swept on. How do 
people discover these things? Is there a 
vibration between two people in love 
which makes itself manifest? There 
must be, because everyone knew Lucy 
and Wayne were in love. Or possibly 
it was because Lucy was so transparent 
about it. Concealment was impossible 
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to her. Whenever her eyes rested on 
Wayne, it was perfectly apparent that 
her look would have been a caress had 
they been alone. I think Paige himself 
must have seen it, although he was away 
quite a bit that summer and fall. 

“The time for Wayne to depart came 
and went, and left him still urging Lucy 
to sever the knot and go West with him, 
with Lucy protesting that she could not, 
that she must not. And yet she wouldn’t 
let Wayne go; nor did he seem able to 
break the web which held him. 

“*People are saying terrible things,’ I 
told Wayne. ‘You must get away.’ 

“*They are not true,’ he returned in- 
differently. 

“T felt impatient with him. ‘What 
difference does it make if they are not 
true, so long as these reports are being 
circulated ?’ 

“‘A lot of difference to me—and to 
her. If Paige hears, he will know Lucy 
has done nothing wrong. She couldn't!’ 
he said steadily. ‘How can I leave her 
when every time I speak of leaving, she 
cries and begs me not to go? I’ve urged 
her to try and understand the feeling 
of a man in love—’ He paused, winc- 
ing visibly. 

“*And what did she say?’ I asked 
him. 

“He flushed painfully. ‘She turned 
white and sat like a stone image without 
answering me.’ He looked at me miser- 
ably. ‘I meant only that a man wants 
the right to make the woman he loves 
happy, the right to be openly proud of 
his love.’ 

“*Poor boy!’ I said with a hot wave 
of sympathy. I was conscious of a feel- 
ing of impatience with Lucy, and a de- 
sire to shake her, of which I was immedi- 
ately ashamed. 

“*Heminway! If she were only a 
little less good, a little more human!’ he 
burst out. And I thought of Paige and 
his outbursts.” 

“The man was weak,” objected Baird. 
“He should have gone.” 


EMINWAY did not answer for a 
moment. “Should have? Yes, cer- 
tainly! Weak? Yes, certainly. But 
are not all men in love weak? It was 
Lucy with her curious mixture of weak- 











ness and strength who held him in 
prison. Most people are one thing or 
another, but Lucy was the impossible 
combination: she was both weak and 
strong. Weakness can be conquered ; 
strength has the power to make a de- 
cision ; but Lucy could neither yield nor 
stand firm, and so she did a little of 
both. 

“Well, Paige took a hand in the situa- 
tion finally. He had been out of town 
frequently that fall, and one night he 
dropped off of the train unexpectedly, 
and although it was raining, he walked 
home. 

“Lucy and Wayne were in the library 
when he walked in on them, hatless, 
water dripping from his clothes. It was 
after twelve o’clock, and Lucy was sob- 
bing in Wayne’s arms. They had been 
arguing the inevitable question and 
reaching the same impasse. Nobody 
spoke for a moment, although Wayne 
put Lucy aside and stood up. 

““This is an unexpected pleasure,’ 
said Paige. ‘How does one treat’ the 
man he finds trying ‘to steal his wife 
during his absence ?’’ 

“Wayne held his head high. ‘In spite 
of appearances, will you believe me 
when I tell you that Lucy—that I—that 
there is nothing wrong?’ 

“Paige made a gesture of indifference. 
‘Lucy needs no defense,’ he said to 
Wayne, letting his eyes rest on her for a 
second. ‘I know Lucy, and Lucy can do 
no wrong. It isn’t in her.’ 

“Wayne told me afterwards that in 
some sinister way his praise of her was 
more insulting than open condemnation. 
Lucy herself came forward into the cir- 
cle of light cast by the lamp on the 
table, but on the other side from the 
two men. 

“*You can always count on me to do 
what is right and just, Julian. I think 
you know that,’ she said clearly. 

“ *Ves,’ said Paige, ‘I am very sure 
you will never do anything in the world 
but what is entirely right and proper.’ 
He turned to Wayne impetuously. 

“ ‘Wayne, I am sorry for you. On 
my word, I am indeed sorry for you! 
You believe you are in love with this 
beautiful woman, but instead you are in 
love with what you imagine her to be. 
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I tell you she isn’t a real woman! She 
is just a pink-and-white lady, a doll 
with a sawdust soul, a flower without 
perfume. In place of a soul she has 
only a sense of right and wrong. I 
know it, for I’ve tried to reach the soul 
I believed she had, until I’ve almost 
gone mad with trying. She isn’t human, 
Wayne. She lives in her own exalted 
plane, very sweet, very serene and very 
lovely. But she can’t come down; and 
we men—well, we live on earth, and we 
can’t go up!’ He stopped, out of breath. 
Lucy stood like a lovely white statue, 
but Wayne came forward impetuously 
until he was face to face with Paige. 

“*You are wrong!” he cried hotly. 

“ ‘So?’ Paige turned to Lucy. ‘You 
hear him, Lucy? Do you love this 
man?” 

“And then, I think, Paige received the 
shock of his life, for a radiance came 
into Lucy’s deep blue eyes; a flush 
colored her exquisite face. ‘Yes,’ said 
Lucy, ‘I do.’ 


* AYNE held his breath. Paige 

stared like a man who has re- 
ceived a mortal hurt. The impossible 
had happened. Lucy had turned human 
before his very eyes. Both Lucy and 
Wayne told me afterward that his face 
was contorted into a grimace, and that 
great knotted veins stood out on his 
forehead. Probably it was in that min- 
ute that the desire for revenge came 
uppermost, that the determination to 
punish them both, each through the 
other, was forged. 

“There was a brief, breathless pause, 
and then he rang a bell imperiously. 
‘We must drink to this happy occasion,’ 
he said with forced composure, and then 
he fastened his eyes on Wayne again. 

“*The impossible has happened,’ he 
told him. ‘With my own eyes I have 
seen the statue come to life and grow 
warm with love and longing—for some 
one else! But be warned, Wayne. I 
who should know tell you she does not 
feel. She is ice, steel, anything which 
is hard and cold. Does the innocence 
of those childish eyes mean nothing to 
you? I could keep her. She would stay 
with me, because she thinks it would be 
right, but why keep a thing from which 
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the spirit is already gone—’ He broke 
off, listening intently. 

“Wayne hammered on the table furi- 
ously, almost beside himself. ‘I wont 
permit you to speak of Lucy in this de- 
grading manner. It’s outrageous!’ 

“*And may I ask you how you will 
stop it?’ Paige’s tone was the quintes- 
sence of insolence, his heavy lidded eyes 
provoking. He seemed to be deliber- 
ately trying to infuriate Wayne. And 
always he listened for something beyond 
the understanding of the other two. 

“Lucy told me all about it later. She 
was painfully accurate, seeking to make 
her position clear to me, almost as if 
she thought to relieve herself of the 
burden she carried by doing so. I re- 
member particularly that she dwelt on 
the fact that Paige seemed to be listen- 
ing. She did not understand why, nor 
did I at first. 

“Wayne lost control of himself. He 
began to tremble violently. His voice 
was ragged and broken when he spoke. 
‘I’ll stop it if I have to kill you to do 
it!’ he said between his teeth. ‘Keep 
your unclean theorizing to yourself.’ 

“Paige raised a deprecating hand. 
‘My dear Wayne, you are excited,’ he 
said solicitously. ‘And let’s not quarrel 
before the servants. I’m a newcomer to 
society, but I have learned that much.’ 
And he motioned toward the doorway, 
where the butler was standing, eyes dis- 
creetly over their heads. 

“*A bottle of champagne and some 
glasses, James,’ he told the man. 

“Wayne said that a tiny chill seized 
him at Paige’s manner. Lucy felt it too, 
for she went to Wayne. 

“ ‘Go home,’ she urged him, trembling 
all over. ‘He means mischief.’ 

“*But Lucy,’ remonstrated Paige, 
‘we haven’t finished our interesting con- 
versation. I am sure you cannot be 
sleepy; this is all too dramatic. But 
if you don’t object, I prefer for you to 
stand where you were; I find your close- 
ness to Wayne and your solicitude for 
him—er—irritating.’ She went back 
around the table silently, and he turned 
to Wayne. ‘Now, as I was saying, I 
could keep Lucy if I wanted to. And I 
am convinced she would not sin for you 
even if she loves you, for to sin is human, 
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and Lucy isn’t human. Nor would you 
soil your white conscience even with a 
lie. Would you, Lucy?’ He waited for 
an answer. 

“‘No,’ she told him firmly. 
what has a lie to do with this?’ 

“ ‘Possibly nothing, yet possibly every- 
thing. Who can tell?’ returned Paige 
lightly. ‘But you wouldn’t lie for any- 
body, would you, Lucy? Not even to 
save a man’s soul.’ 

“*No,’ she said again, ‘I do not lie.’ 


‘But 


“PAIGE turned to Wayne. ‘You see, 

I know her better than anybody in 
the world. As far as youand I are con- 
cerned, that is very simple. We are one 
too many.’ He paused a second. ‘There 
are two solutions possible.’ Again he 
paused, and the other two stood waiting 
in silence. Deliberately Paige drew a 
revolver from his pocket and laid it on 
the table. ‘We have here all the prop- 
erties of melodrama,’ he continued with 
a sardonic smile: ‘the injured husband, 
the erring wife and the lover—also the 
revolver.’ 

“*I beg your pardon,’ interrupted 
Wayne hotly: ‘We have no injured hus- 
band ; we have no erring wife—’ 

“ ‘Don’t be so literal, my dear boy!’- 
begged Paige. ‘Let me _ continue. 
There are two obvious solutions: I 
could kill you; or secondly, you could 
kill me. Then the extra man in this 
unfortunate triangle would be disposed 
of.” He paused, listening intently. 
‘But I have in mind a third solution,’ 
he resumed. ‘I shall not explain it, but 
it appeals to me more strongly, for it 
presents such unique possibilities. All 
my life I have been a gambler, so I 
think I will gamble a little this time on 
my knowledge of human nature and 
Lucy!’ And with that malignant calm 
of his, he picked up the revolver, still 
with that listening air. Lucy gave a tiny 
scream of terror. 

“ ‘Don’t be afraid, Lucy,’ he told her. 
‘I assure you I have no intention of 
harming your lover. I leave that for 
you to do.’ Again that brief listening 
pause. Lucy covered her eyes with 
trembling hands. Wayne felt himself 
shaken by a nameless dread. 

“And then, while Lucy held her 
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hands to her beautiful eyes, that they 
might look on nothing which was un- 
pleasant, and as the butler knocked for 
admittance, Paige cried out something 
suddenly and sharply just before he 
shot himself. 

“The butler burst open the door. 
Lucy had fainted. Paige lay dead on 
the floor with a bullet through his head, 
and at Wayne’s feet lay the revolver.” 


EMINWAY paused and 
himself a glass of wine. 
ently he had finished. 

“But that~isn’t the end!” exclaimed 
Grayling. “What became of Lucy and 
Wayne?” 

“Lucy,” said Heminway deliberately, 
“is in Europe, nursing wounded soldiers. 
That is the correct thing for a pink-and- 
white lady who has been through great 
trouble to do.”’ He sighed heavily. “Ah, 
these pink-and-white ladies with their 
sense of what is right and wrong, tram- 
pling the lives of men beneath their 
dainty feet, creating blazes they cannot 
control!” He sighed again. 

“And Wayne?” reminded Grayling. 

Heminway’s hand tightened on his 
wineglass until the slender stem broke, 
spilling a cascade of crimson liquid 
down the spotless linen. “They hanged 
him!” he said drearily. 

Baird stared in shocked comprehen- 
sion, remembering vague rumors he had 
heard. 

“Yes,” repeated Heminway, “they 
hanged him. I tried every way on earth 
to save him.” His voice quivered 
slightly. “But I failed. I told you I 
loved him like a son. ‘That was natural, 
for he was my son, my only son! And 
I couldn’t save him. Paige, with his 
knowledge of human nature, had wound 
the net around him too closely. You 
see, Lucy couldn’t bring herself to tes- 
tify that she saw Paige shoot himself. 
She heard the shot, but she didn’t see 
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it fired, and she felt it her duty to be 
exact in her testimony. I believe in her 
own mind she had an awful feeling of 
doubt. Otherwise, surely she would 
have strained a point and said she saw 
the shot fired. 

“She told conscientiously about 
Wayne’s not being armed, but she could 
not say she saw the shot fired. Paige 
knew her! He was right. She wouldn’t 
lie even for the man she loved. a 

“So the jury, twelve good men and 
true, knowing that she loved Wayne, a 
fact which was pretty well brought out 
in the testimony, not unnaturally con- 
cluded she had a certain knowledge of 
Wayne’s guilt or otherwise she would 
have said she saw Paige shoot himself. 
You would have thought the same way 
in their place, and so, probably, would 
I 6|oRe stopped. 

Grayling was a little pale. “But there 
should have been some way to clear 
him,” he argued. 

Heminway gave a sorry smile. ‘Do 
you think I would have overlooked any- 
thing? There was the motive, which 
was proved by the testimony of wit- 
nesses; there was the opportunity and 
the fact that they had been quarreling, 
which was established by the butler; 
and lastly, there was the circumstantial 
evidence against him. You are forget- 
ting what Paige said just before he died, 
words heard plainly by both Lucy and 
the butler.” 

“What did he say?” asked Grayling in 
a subdued tone. 

Heminway looked vacantly at the 
wine dripping to the floor. “ ‘For God’s 
sake, Wayne, don’t shoot!’ was what he 
said.” 

He pointed meaningly out at the 
crowd. ‘ ‘Civilized!’ you said, didn’t 
you, Grayling? ‘Civilized’ ’’ He shook 
his head slowly. “No! Just the same 
underneath as they were two thousand 
years ago.” 
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[ ~ ||PUTTERING, choking and 
holding my nose, I made my 
way around the exhibition 
canvases and back to the little bay-win- 
dow alcove where Jigger Masters had 
ensconced himself temporarily during 
the decorating of his own apartment. 
“In the name of the great joss!” I ex- 
claimed, looking down contemptuously 
at the slimy mess he was mixing in a 
beaker. “This is the olfactory limit! I 
can stand for white mice, and the stench 
of your tobacco, but this odor couldn’t 
be breathed by a physiological chemist!” 
“I’ll have it bottled in just a second,” 
he replied, stirring in the last of some 
light greenish powder. “I must do so 
before the ether in the collodion evap- 
orates.” As he spoke to me, he removed 
the cork from a small flask, pouring in 
the semi-liquid mass and then recorking 
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the bottle, to the 
infinite relief of my nose. 

“All right!” I grumbled. “I hope no 
visitors arrive to look at my paintings, 
though. No living being could survive 
the atmosphere of this studio for long 
and still feel like purchasing. What is 
the horrid stuff—asafetida?” 

Masters grinned evasively. “I know 
your studio rule,” he answered. “You're 
not likely to have any buyers here early. 
The visitors who do come wont mind the 
smell.” 

It was the truth, and I knew it, but a 
certain something in his tone made me 
glance sharply at him. He leaned back 
in his swivel-chair, extending his thin, 
corded arms in a luxurious stretch. 

“T think you’re going to insult my vis- 
itors,” I began, ready to stand upon my 
dignitv. The twinkle in his eye made 
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I whistled shrilly. 


me stop, however. I had found by bit- 
ter experience that pretense never went 
far with Masters. 

“Why, it seems to me,” he said in a 
tone just light enough so that I felt sure 
he was leading up to something further 
and more serious, “that the only visitors 
of note we have had here during the 
past three days have been laundrymen! 
Either the Orientals must suddenly have 
taken up art, or—” 
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At that moment a heavy body hit me in the 
back, and strong hands seized my throat. 


“Do you know,” I interrupted, ‘that 
I have been thinking of painting King 
Chow Lee one of these days? He is 
one of the most picturesque Chinamen I 
ever have seen. He comes around often 
enough, too.” 

“Wasn’t he here this morning?” in- 
quired Jigger with interest. His black 
eves caught mine sharply, in spite of the 
smile. ‘ 

“Yes, and yesterday, and the day be- 
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fore—as you said when you started to 
insult me.” 

“It wasn’t insult.” Masters suddenly 
became serious. He arose from the 
chair, threw up the window-shade and 
beckoned to me. ‘Look out there on 
the curb in front of the Meadow Terrace 
apartments. What do you see?” 

I obeyed, but the only human being 
in sight was a beggar, seated on the 
curb in utter dejection, with his crutches To my in 
leaning on his shoulder. ‘““That beggar tense sstor 
. " ” : ishment, 
is all I see,” I answered slowly. Be- yaasters 
cause I was well aware that Masters was laugh- 
rarely called anything commonplace to ing! 
my attention, I was reluctant to seem 
uninterested, but the beggar looked to 
me just like any one of a thousand to 
be seen on the streets of the city. 

“Yes,” answered Masters impatiently, 
“but have you ever seen a Chinese beg- 
gar before?” 

“Thousands of them, in the Shan- 
tung Province of China,” I returned. 
“They all look like that.” 

“Yes, but in New York?” 

I reflected. “It seems that I 
can’t remember any Chinese men- 
dicants in this city,”’ I an- 
swered at last, 
looking 


again from the window at 

the beggar. Just at that mo- 

ment I saw the wretch raise his head 

and gaze steadfastly in our direction. 

“He seems to find something of in- 

terest here!” I exclaimed with a qualm 
of uneasiness. 


a eS Pa ae ae, late * 
a al LOM of “Precisely! There are no Chinese 
“a be at ‘ beggars in New York. I know that.” 
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Masters drew me from the 

window. “Therefore when 

one turns up, and acts as 

though he cared more about this alcove 
window than any coins he might pick 
up, I start wondering myself—particu- 
larly, when we suddenly are besieged 
by King Chow Lee. Let me see, didn’t 
he use to come only once a week ?” 

I started. “Of course! And I told 
him just this morning that we wouldn’t 
have anything for him until next Fri- 
day, but he only bowed and smiled. I 
didn’t think he understood!” 


didn’t 
any mistake in rely- 
ing on you, Bert!” 
he called. ‘Come 


here and release He 


Masters suddenly gripped imy 
arm. “Exhibit C!” he whispered. 
“Watch the entrance of this. build- 
ing!” As I started to comply, 

leaning my head out of the front 

window, I saw Jigger remove one 
of the slippers he was wearing, then 

urn and hurl it with all his might 
at the outside door of the studio. 

I heard a slight sound in the hall- 
way, and then, as I craned my neck 
outward, a tall, slim Chinaman in 
a black silk coat and trousers burst 
out the door and made his way swift 
ly southward. Without a word, al- 
though every nerve was thrilling, I 

turned, strode to my chiffonier, re- 
moved my two automatics 
and laid them on the table 
before Masters. ‘Well, 

what’s the program?” I 
queried. 
shook his head. 
“Nothing for you—yet.” 


“T guess I 
make 


“Don’t you intend to do something ?” 
I asked excitedly. “Why, they’re after 
you!” 

“Surely!” Masters retorted with a 
smile. ‘I have known it for twenty-four 
hours, and nothing could suit me bet- 
ter! It’s a result of that unfortunate 
smuggling-case Bennett wished on me 
last month.” 

“But you succeeded in catching the 
smugglers, didn’t you?” 
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Masters smiled wryly. ‘Yes, but 
Chief Bennett and I knew at the time 
that the opium-smuggling was only a 
symptom. As chief of police he is ut- 
terly unable to get at the real trouble, 
and he looks to me for aid in cleaning 
up one of the most dangerous organiza- 
tions in the world!” 

“What is that?” I gasped. 
nese crime-ring ?” 

“Worse than that! It is an interna- 
tional organization—the Wah Fu Tong, 
as it is called. Every one of those smug- 
glers was a member. That is why 1 
am receiving these little favors now.” 

“What is the purpose of this tong?” 

Masters shrugged his shoulders ex- 
pressively. “If I tried to catalogue the 
activities of those Chinese criminals, my 
enumeration would take an hour. A 
few of the most ordinary are murder, 
rape, kidnaping, arson, blackmail and 
thievery. The tong has been in exist- 
ence for centuries. It has branches in 
Boston, Chicago and San Francisco, be- 
sides an organization in China itself. 
Probably one fifth of all the Chinese in 
our large cities, however, are connected 
in some way with it, although it has 
never been proved that the tong exists 
for any lawbreaking purpose outside of 
the branch here in New York.” 

He walked to the door and opened it, 
intending to glance down the hallway. 
As he did so, a small sheet of yellow 
paper fell at his feet. It had been 
wedged in the crack above the doorknob. 

Masters picked it up, scanned it has- 
tily and then handed it to me, closing 
the door again. ‘‘That’s their signa- 
ture,” he said gravely, indicating a 
scrawl on the paper which looked like 
nothing more to me than an inverted 
washbowl with many splashes of water 
trickling from its sides, done in black 
ink with one of their long, silky-haired 
writing-brushes. ‘During the past year 
over thirty white men in this city have 
received a slip like this. Usually it has 
been a threat in connection with some 
blackmailing scheme. However, except 
for two who wisely allowed themselves 
to be victimized, and one other who fled 
the State, every one of this thirty dis- 
appeared within a week of the time he 
received this notice!” 


“A Chi- 
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When actual physical danger presents 
itself, I am able to take care of myself 
at least as well as the next man, but 
this unintelligible threat made me 
shiver. ‘‘What does the character stand 
for?” I asked. 

“That is what I propose to find out! 
| have just a suspicion now. But Hoff- 
man, I am going to ask you to codperate 
with me again in thig matter, if you 
will.” 

“Anything in the world that lies in 
my power, Jigger!” I exclaimed impul- 
sively. “I haven’t had a subject worthy 
of the name since I painted Mrs. Voor- 
hees—Mrs. Yaryan, I mean. The por- 
trait of her and that picture of the 
drugged barkeeper sold the best of any 
of my work for the past three years. 
Whether you believe it or not, I get 
real inspiration as well as material and 
excitement out of my little escapades 
with you!” ; 

Masters smiled deprecatingly. ‘Well, 
if it will make you known, in time, as 
the Franz Hals of the American under 
world, it will be no more than your due. 
But I know you too thoroughly to im- 
agine that.” 

“Let me in on our course of action,” 
I interrupted uncomfortably. ‘Are you 
taking any measures of precaution?” 

“None at all—that is, unless talking 
over the matter with you and Chief Ben- 
nett is a precaution; and of course it 
is, of a certain kind. I am taking none 
of the kind you mean, though.” 

“But aren’t vou afraid they'll shoot 
you or knock you on the head?” 

“No indeed!” Masters shook his head 
decidedly. ‘“Chinks don’t work that 
way. They are probably the most fin- 
ished criminals in the world when it 
comes to doing away with a man they 
hate. I simply shall disappear, just as 
did Kendall, Swanson and the rest of 
the twenty-seven of whom I spoke to 
you.” 

“You're going to put yourself in their 
power?” I asked, almost unable to be- 
lieve my own ears. 

Masters nodded gravely. “Frankly, 
it is a chance I do not like to take,” he 
admitted, “but I can see no other way. 
Charley Sing has baffled all the clever- 
est men in the country; he can do it, for 
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his subordinates are all Chinese. Every 
one is loyal to him, for every Chinaman 
knows the long arm of the tong.” 

“Who is Charley Sing?” 

“The king of Chinatown, they call 
him. Really he is a moving force in the 
Wah Fu ‘Tong, but no one ever has been 
able to prove it. I knew last month 
that I was dealing with him indirectly 
when [ ran down those smugglers. Sing 
runs a big wholesale grocery down in 
Chinatown, supplying the chop-suey 
houses all over the city, but that is not 
his main business.” 

“Well, I can’t see where I come in!” 
I broke in with a degree of impatience. 
“What do you expect me to do—sit 
around and twiddle my thumbs?” 

“No.” Masters appeared to consider. 
Then he sat down at the writing-table 
in the corner, jerked out a sheet of note- 
paper, scribbled a few words upon it 
and thrust it into an envelope. Sealing 
this, he thrust it into my hand. “If you 
want something to do right this moment, 
take this note to Basil Bennett. It is 
important!” 

“Why don’t you phone it to him?” 
I asked suspiciously. 

“If you didn’t have a party line in 
this studio, I should do so. Also I 
should go myself, if I did not trust you 
so’ fully.” 


| HAD no answer to this; so I hurried 

out, ran my little automobile from 
the garage and hastened to police head- 
quarters. 

Bennett received me immediately, tore 
open the note, read it and then handed 
it over to me without comment. 

“Bennett,” it read, “I am _ sending 
Hoffman to you because the Chinks are 
around the house, and I don’t want him 
killed uselessly. If your men are watch 
ing, it will be O. K. In case anything 
extraordinary turns up, I shall try to 
communicate with Hoffman. Let him 
read this, and tell him to scan any note 
from me carefully. —J. M.” The last 
word was underscored. 

“That’s what I call the double cross!” 
I exclaimed disgustedly. ‘‘Masters tells 
me that he is going to need me, and 
then he sends me away like a naughty 


boy!” 


Bennett regarded me _ thoughtfully. 
“IT wouldn’t get angry, if I were you,” 
he suggested. “You know J. M. well 
enough to realize that he never over- 
looks a bet. He didn’t send you here 
because he didn’t want you with him. 
but because he did! I wouldn’t be a 
bit surprised if the minute you left, a 
dozen Chinamen invaded your studio. 
‘That was the way Masters had it fig 
ured. He knew that if you stayed, vou 
would put up too realistic a fight, and 
probably get knocked on the head. As 
it is, he is planning to use you—jus: 
how, I don’t know ; but if I were in your 
shoes, I'd go back to the studio and 
paint, or read a book or something, until 
I heard from him.” 

1 turned on my heel, thoroughly dis- 
gruntled, but he detained me. ‘Before 
you go back, let me find out how mat- 
ters stand there. It might be the worst 
sort of anticlimax for you to start now,” 
he said, reaching for his desk-phone. 
I waited while he called a number, and 
saw his heavy face light up with serious 
satisfaction. 

“Snappy work!” he exclaimed, hang- 
ing up the receiver. ‘‘Less than ten min- 
utes after you left, an ambulance drove 
up before your studio and a patient was 
carried down on a stretcher and taken 
away.” 

“Was—was he badly hurt?” I stam- 
mered, a great fear gripping me that 
] might never see Masters alive again. 

“No, of course not,” retorted Ben- 
nett quietly. ‘You don’t know much 
about Chinese methods, do you?” 

“No. I have traveled in China, but 
I never met any worse criminal types 
than the hold-up coolies of Shantung.” 

“These are the same. It isn’t gen- 
erally known, but of the two hundred 
thousand Chinese now in the United 
States, it is doubtful if there are as many 
as twenty from the other provinces. 
Only the Shantung natives have the 
initiative required to venture into for- 
eign lands—or to become criminals. 

“The method of these men with 
whom we are dealing is a strange mix- 
ture of Oriental cunning and tradition 
with Occidental aggressiveness. If a 
Chink here has it in for you, he doesn’t 
knife or shoot you from a dark alley 
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like a Black Hander; he captures you 
alive, takes you to some underground 
cavern under the streets and drowns you 
slowly in a vat, or boils you in oil, or—” 

“And you allowed Masters, the most 
valuable man you have, to be taken by 
these fiends?” I asked hotly. 

“Cool down, friend!” Bennett left his 
chair and placed one of his big hands 
on my shoulders. ‘Masters is taking a 
desperate chance, I’ll admit. There is 
not another detective, either in this city 
or in any other, that I would ask to do 
what he is doing, although I am giving 
him every protection in my power. The 
game is worth the candle, however. 
That tong has been responsible for half 
a hundred murders, and the Lord only 
knows how many thousands of other 
crimes, during the eight years I have 
been in charge. It is just possible that 
we may never see Masters again, but I 
would be willing to wager odds upon 
him even against Charley Sing!” 

“Well, so be it!” I answered, but my 
heart was in my boots. “I wish only 
I could be in it too.” 

“You will!” declared Bennett. “I 
have told two plain-clothes men to watch 
your studio. If you want them for any- 
thing, just run the front shade up and 
down a couple of times.” 

With that assurance I had to be con- 
tent. I left the office, took my car and 
drove slowly back to the studio. Be- 
cause I thought there might be a chance 
to use it later, I left it in the street in- 
stead of putting it back in the garage. 


S I mounted the stairs, a pungent 
odor struck my nostrils. The 
nearer I got to my studio, the stronger 
it became, and I recognized it as the 
stench of the mixture Masters had been 
preparing earlier in the day. Inside 
the studio itself it was unbearable. I 
gasped for breath and had a hard time 
to control a feeling of nausea until I 
could fling the windows wide open. 
There naturally occurred to me an 
explanation of this—that Masters had 
been in a struggle, and the flask, which 
I had seen him drop in his coat pocket, 
had been smashed. This theory went 
to pieces shortly, for in tidying up the 
few traces of conflict—a rumpled rug, 
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an overturned chair and a broken rose- 
vase were all—I came upon the flask. 
It was lying under the edge of Masters’ 
bed, empty but whole! 

My speculations on this point were 
cut short, however, by the telephone. I 
wasted no time in answering, for my 
nerves were jumpy. ‘The voice was 
Bennett's, but evidently it was a far 
different Bennett than the cool, self- 
confident man I had left only twenty 
minutes previously. 

“It’s up to you!” he yelled. “Those 
damn’ Chinks gave my men the slip! 
1 had Chinatown flooded with my 
men,—three hundred of them,—but that 
ambulance didn’t go there!” 

“Well, what can I do?” I asked, re- 
sentment welling up in me. ‘Wasn't 
something like this what you expected ?” 

Bennett disregarded my question. 
“He'll let you know, somehow, if it’s 
humanly possible,” he went on excitedly. 
‘He promised that. When he does, you 
take every plain-clothes man in town 
and get Masters! Raid every joint in 
town if necessary!” 

“But how will I get hold of them?” 
I queried, the blood starting anew 
through my veins at the prospect of 
real action. 

“They'll get hold of you’ I have a 
hundred on the way up there now. You 
just go ahead as if you were alone, if 
he sends a message.” 

I put up the receiver. A light knock 
had sounded upon the studio door. 

Hastily cramming two loaded auto- 
matics into my coat pockets, I threw 
open the door. King Chow Lee stood 
there, bowing, scraping and smiling as 
usual. 

“Laundree to-day?” he inquired. 

“No, nothing,” I answered, bitterly 
disappointed. I had hoped to see a 
different messenger. I started to close 
the door, but Lee, after glancing up and 
down the hall, slid inside the studio. 

“Let’ from big man!” he announced, 
fishing in his blouse with his fingers. 
Bowing and grinning, he handed over to 
me a folded sheet of the same paper on 
which the sinister threat to Masters had 
come. I unfolded the note. 

It was from Masters undoubtedly, 
for it was written in his painful long- 











hand. The style, however, sounded 
alarmingly like King Chow Lee him- 
self. ‘Most Illustrious Hoffman,” it 
said. “You must go most immediately 
with much honored messenger. I have 
fifty blessings, fancy, plain. Any old 
clothes good enough. Must decide to 
follow right now though. —Yours In- 
scrutably, J. M.” 

I read through the note rapidly, and 
had to smile at its queer phraseology. 
“Scan it carefully!” had been Masters’ 
admonition. I did so, for I knew that 
something more than blessings awaited 
me at the other end of the road. 

Hastily I read it backward, but that 
made no sense. Then I tried every 
other word, but that was even less satis- 
factory. Then I read every third word, 
and something like a message resulted. 
“Go with messenger. Fifty plain- 
clothes must follow, though. —J. M.” 
was what I got out of it. Masters evi- 
dently wanted to be sure that ample 
strength was in that rescue party! 

“Allee right! I go with you,” I said 
to the expectant Lee. He bowed and 
grinned more widely than ever. Then, 
adjusting the sack of laundry over his 
shoulder, he led the way down the hall 
and to the back stairs of the building. 
“Me got wagon out there!” he ex- 
plained, pointing at the alley. 

I felt certain qualms at leaving so 
suddenly, and especially by the back 
entrance. What if those men of Ben- 
nett’s had not yet arrived? “Darn it!” 
[ exclaimed on the spur of the moment, 
“it’s going to rain, and I left the win- 
dows open!” Without finding out 
whether King Chow Lee approved of 
my course of action or not, I ran back 
into the studio, slammed down the win- 
dows and then raised and lowered one 
of the shades furiously. Across the 
street a banana peddler suddenly left 
his fruit and came toward the building, 
to my infinite relief. 

As I joined Lee again in the rear, I 
saw that the sun had come out again 
from under the clouds, and that his 
smile was a trifle less joyful than it had 
been; but what did I care? As I 
climbed into his rickety cart, I felt so 
confident that I deliberately threw Mas- 
ters’ crumpled note into an ash-can, just 
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as a bent-over relic was about to empty 
that receptacle. If Lee saw, he made 
no sign, but as we turned the corner, I 
saw the ash-man staring after us. 

King Chow Lee drove quickly, turned 
many corners and soon had me com- 
pletely fuddled in regard to directions. 
Although I questioned him several times 
lightly in regard to our destination, he 
seemed to become very dense suddenly. 
To all my queries he returned the same 
answer, “Yes, we go!” accompanied by 
many noddings and grins. 


HROUGH the crowded tenement 

district at the edge of Chinatown 
our dilapidated vehicle threaded its way. 
I kept my eyes open for signs of Ben- 
nett’s men but saw none. I comforted 
myself with the thought that if I had 
been able to distinguish them from the 
motley of faces that pressed in on us 
from every side, the Chinese themselves 
would have had as little difficulty. 

Suddenly Lee pulled up before a 
wooden shack that seemed to be the 
dirtiest of all. “Him here!” he said 
shortly, jumping out and _ beckoning 
with his crooked forefinger. 

It looked villainous enough to me, 
but I scarcely could back out. ‘Thrust- 
ing my hands deep into my pockets, 
where the automatics rested, I followed 
my guide. ‘Throwing open the door, he 
disclosed two flights of stairs, one going 
up and one descending into pitch dark- 
ness. To my dismay he chose the lower 
flight. 

I knew that if I followed him blindly 
I should not be my own master five sec- 
onds longer; so I jumped backward, 
threw open the door once more, and 
whistled shrilly between my fingers in 
the manner that Jigger had taught me. 

At that moment a heavy body hit me 
in the back, and strong hands seized my 
throat. I wriggled free and shot twice, 
just as a rush of men burst through the 
open doorway. Italian peddlers, Greek 
peanut-venders and street riffraff they 
seemed, but I knew that under the tat- 
tered garments each of them wore a 
police badge, and I rejoiced. 

“This way!” I shouted, running to- 
ward the dark stairway. As I did so, 


I stumbled over a body, which proved 
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to be that of King Chow Lee. My bul- 
lets evidently had taken effect. 

The crowd that streamed in seemed 
unending, and I was pressed down the 
flight of stairs by sheer weight of num- 
bers. Lighting matches, I proceeded. 
It was nothing more nor less than a 
damp and dingy cellar, with a roof less 
than five feet from the earth beneath. 
Not a scrap of furniture was in the 
place, and the walls rose blankly on all 
sides. 

“Where are we going?” 
voice beside me. 

“Hanged if I know!” I replied. 
“Light a torch or a lantern, and we'll 
try to find out!” 

Several of the men produced electric 
flashlights, and with one of these I set 
to examining the walls. I felt sure that 
some means of entrance into a further 
room must exist, else Lee never would 
have led me here—unless, of course, he 
meant to murder me himself. This 
last possibility | dismissed, however, for 
Masters must have had a different idea 
in mind in asking me to bring fifty 
plain-clothes men. 

“Step back a minute, and I’ll find it 
for you if there’s any door to be found!” 
It was the hoarse-voiced peddler again, 
but we all gladly gave over the assign- 
ment to him. Crouching on the soft 
earth floor, he went over it on his hands 
and knees. In a moment he veered at 
right angles, and then like a_ blood 
hound on a scent, he made straight for 
one of the barest spots of all. 

“Bring up an ax and chop here!” he 
commanded; but no sooner had the 
words left his lips than a shot blazed 
in the darkness, and he crumbled. 
Every revolver in the crowd came out 
at the same moment, and a volley went 
through the wall that would have dis- 
mayed a regiment. 

I picked up our hoarse-voiced guide. 
but life was ebbing fast. “it's 
right there,” he groaned, waving his 
hand feebly at the wall which now 
our axes were attacking. ‘‘The door to 
Chinatown. I saw the ground was worn 
down hard.” He gulped, and my arms 
held a corpse. 

I laid him down reverently and then 
ran to the wall, where a panel already 


asked a hoarse 
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had been broken in. One idea 0! 
sessed me: somewhere back in tha: 
smelly place that lay beyond, Masters 
Was a captive. 

“Come on, boys!” I cried. “Let's 
hit it together. It’s only wood, and we 
can break through!” 

A dozen or more drew back at m 
command, and then, like one of the old 
tandem football-formations, we smash« 
through the wall with our shoulders 
falling heels-over-head as we did so, 
down a short flight of eight or ten stair: 
Two wounded Chinamen lay there, but 
we wasted no time on them. 


IFTY feet farther on, in a tunnel 

like passageway, three more of the 
Orientals stood. As we sprawled heels 
over-head down the stairs, they opened 
fire. I saw one of my companions jump 
as a bullet struck him, and then the on 
rush of the others began. Seizing the 
small lantern that lighted the passage, 
they made for the little group of defend 
ers. There was a cracking of revolvers, 

I hurried up, but the three were down 
on the ground now, begging for mercy. 
The detectives knocked them over the 
head, and we went on. Just beyond, the 
tunnel widened into a room where two 
score mats lay on the floor. From this 
council-chamber, or whatever it was, the 
tunnel forked. 

Several of our pigtailed foes came 
running in just in time to meet the 
leaden hail from our revolvers. My 
companions charged up the left branch, 
from which these had come ; but I, know- 
ing that I could be of no more use to 
the others, chose the right fork. This 
was darker and more smelly than any 
of the passages so far. I drew my auto- 
matics, and holding them before me, I 
crept stealthily forward. 

The rattle of revolver-fire grew faint- 
er as I progressed, until it ceased en- 
tirely. I knew that this was because 
the intervening curves of the tunnels 
had a tendency to silence all sounds. I 
was alone! 

This knowledge raised the gooseflesh 
on my forearms. Alone in the heart 
of underground Chinatown! It was 
more of a sensation than I had _bar- 
gained for. I stopped and listened, 











pressing myself against one of the soft 
walls. 

A faint wailing, like. nothing so much 
as a baby crying, came to my ears. | 
tiptoed down the passage a little far- 
ther and listened again. ‘The sound was 
nearer! I could distinguish now that 
there was something gruesome about 
that wailing. It was not that of an in- 
fant; it was the cry of a man in death- 
agony ! 

I pressed on. ‘The pitch-dark pas- 
sage jogged. Just as I came to the turn, 
a Chinaman bearing a lantern ap- 
proached at a shuffling trot. I hid my- 
self in a protecting niche in the earth, 
and when he got opposite, I sprang. 

Throttling him so he could not cry 
out, I bore him to the ground. When 
I had him in my power fully, I picked 
up one of my revolvers and the lantern 
he had dropped. Covering him with 
the muzzle, I bade him rise. “Now 
lead me to that room where that man 
is crying!” I commanded. 

The customary blank look was my re® 
ward. “I'll count three!” I gritted. 
“If you can’t understand English, that’s 
your own loss!” I crooked my finger 
about the trigger. “One—two—” 

“Come on!” He spoke without a 
trace of an accent, and nodded his head 
down the passage in the direction he had 
come. I followed, holding my auto- 
matic within a foot of his back, but 
feeling, nevertheless, that I was enjoy- 
ing my last five minutes of life here on 
earth. 

My guide came to a stop before a 
blank wall. ‘He’s in there!” he said 
unemotionally. 

“He?” I echoed aghast, for the cries 
within were horrible beyond all imag- 
ination. ‘Who do you mean—J. M.?” 

“Yes, J. M!” he retorted, grinning, 
and made a lunge under my weapon at 
my legs. 

I had been waiting for just some such 
tactics, however, and when he jumped 
forward, I met his bowed head with a 
powerful kick from my heavy shoes. 
The Chinaman dropped over, com- 
pletely out. Not wishing to take any 
chances, however, I rapped him once 
more with the butt of my revolver. 
The cries from within froze my blood, 
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but when I came to try the wall that lay 
between me and Masters, I wished 
that I*had not been so precipitate in 
making sure of my guide. I was faced 
by a panel of wood just like that one 
which the plain-clothes men had 
smashed when we entered, but I had no 
ax or implement of any kind. 

Luck favored me, however, for just as 
I was considering running back to the 
entrance, the whole panel started to 
swing ponderously outward, and a wiz- 
ened Chinee shuffled out. I greeted him 
with a shot which sent him tumbling ; 
and then, as the door-spring started to 
pull it closed again, I caught it and 
flung it open. 

For a minute I was too busy shooting 
to look about much, for six Orientals 
threw themselves at me instanter. Five 
of them went down, but as I pulled the 
trigger for the sixth, it fell on an empty 
chamber, and the Oriental, a big fellow 
with forty more pounds of beef and 
muscle than I carried, closed with me. 


IKE a Chinese wrestler, he made a 

grab for my hair; as I dodged, he 
caught me by the back of the head, but 
I fought my way free. Then, in a 
twinkling of an eye, the memory of a 
trick I had seen worked at the gymna- 
sium came to me. 

I released the slight hold I had upon 
him and seized his arms just back of 
the elbows. ‘Then, as quickly as if I 
had been struck down from behind, I 
fell on my back to the floor, thrusting 
my right foot, at the same moment, into 
the pit of my opponent’s stomach. By 
exerting all my leg-strength I pulled 
him off his feet ; and then with a strong 
kick I threw him head on against the 
wall. Before he could stagger up and 
clinch, I finished him with an uppercut 
to the jaw. 

Then, winded and exhausted, I stag- 
gered to where Masters lay on the floor. 
To my intense astonishment,—I had not 
had a chance either to look at him or 
listen to his cries since I entered the 
chamber,—he was laughing ! 

“T guess I didn’t make any mistake 
in relying on you, Bert!” he called. 
“But for the love of all that’s holy, come 
here and release me!” 
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1 obeyed, looking him over curiously, 
for he did indeed present a strange spec- 
tacle. Bound hand and foot, he also 
was nearly naked, and on his bare abdo- 
men was inverted what looked like a 
tin wash-basin. On the top of this a 
small fire was burning. First I threw 
this to one side. 

“Heavens!” I cried. ‘What fiendish 
thing is this?” ‘Three dead rats lay 
under the basin, on Masters’ naked ab 
domen. I threw them off and 
made all haste to unfasten the cords 
which bound him. 

“Tt is a fiendish thing!’ Masters an 
swered as he and_ stretched his 
cramped muscles. “Do you know the 
idea of it?” 

I shook my head, and my flesh crept 
at the thought of what my friend must 
have endured. 

“Shantung torture,” he said grim- 
acing. “They keep this form for their 
very worst and most hated enemies— 
I was honored. ‘They put the live rats 
under this basin and start the fire. The 
idea is to have the rats burrow 
through—” 

“Enough!” I[ cried, with 
horror. “But how did you manage to 
kill the rats? I thought I heard you 
shrieking as if you were in death- 
agony !” 

“You heard me, all right! ‘That was 
the only way I could convince my tor- 
mentors that they should not finish me 
immediately. A Chinaman would rather 
hear his foe scream than save his own 


life.” 


also, 


arose 


overcome 


mt that moment a contingent of the 
pl 


ain-clothes force burst in upon 
us. Seeing Masters and myself un- 
harmed, they shouted in triumph. 
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“We've cleaned them out!” yelled one 
enthusiast. “Oh, look here!” ‘They 
dragged in the unconscious Chinaman 
whom | had knocked out after he had 
guided me to the chamber. ‘Charley 
Sing!” 

“Is he dead?” I inquired with a 
strange sense of detachment from it al! 

“No, he'll live to go to the chair! 
The others picked up my victim, bu 
Masters stopped them. 

“Give me his coat and trousers befor: 
you take him away,” he requested. ‘| 
don’t want to go out on the street in this 


garb.” 


HE detective who seemed to be the 

leader did as Masters asked, throw 
ing the garments on the floor and then 
leaving with the unconscious captive. 

“Now tell me, before I burst: with 
curiosity,” I urged, “how you managed 
to kill those rats they—they 
burrowed!” 

Masters smiled. 
the awful 
morning ?” 

I admitted 
memory. 

“Well, I was mixing collodion—you 
know, that is an ether-solution that sur 
geons use with cotton as a covering for 
small wounds—with asafetida and a 
certain distillate of Indian hemp that is 
much like hasheesh in some of its prop- 
erties. Took!” 

To my astonishment he peeled off 
what looked a great deal like a square 
of skin, from his chest and abdomen. 

“There’s nothing like preparedness,” 
he said, smiling again. ‘The rats hated 
to touch it, and when the fire drove them 
to nibbling it, the poison in it killed 
them almost immediately!” 


before 


“Do you remember 


stench in your studio this 


that it was fresh in my 
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HE insistent jangling of the 

even telephone roused the 
sleep-drugged woman. She 

sat erect and snatched the instrument. 

“Hello!” Her throaty contralto was 
intransigently irritable. 

‘‘Hello—sweetheart.” 

At sound of the voice at the other 
end the woman’s face brightened. 

“Eric?” 

“Certainly. Anyone else in the habit 
of calling you ‘sweetheart’ ?” 

“No. What is it you wish?” 

‘‘Had a good sleep?” 

“No.” She glanced at the little Pa- 
risian ivory clock on her dresser. ‘‘Gra- 
cious! It’s ten o’clock. I’ve slept 
twelve hours.” 

“Fine. Suppose I drop around for 
you in an hour.” 

“Another case?” she wailed. 

“Typhoid. The country is full of it. 
Will an hour be all right?” 

“But, Eric, I don’t want another case 
right now. I’m exhausted.” 

He laughed ringingly. ‘Come now, 
dear. I never yet met a nurse who rel- 
ished a call. It seems to be a part of 
nursing ethics, this unwillingness to 
take a new case. And I—” 

“Tt isn’t that. I’m fagged out. Can’t 
you get another nurse?” 

“Every nurse in the city is engaged. 
Come, dear—how about an hour?” 

“All right. But I'll tell you right 
now, Dr. Eric Ryerson, I’m not accept- 
ing because I want the case. I’m ac- 
cepting because I want to see you—in 
three quarters of an hour.” 








SHE rose reluctantly, albeit her eyes 
were sparkling brightly in anticipa- 
tion. And when she had dressed and 
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breakfasted, she packed her suit-case and 
then went to the dingy parlor to wait. 

Soon came the sound of a purring 
motor, the groaning of sturdy brakes, 
the pat-pat of firm footsteps on the 
gravel walk and an impatient ringing of 
the doorbell. 

She opened the door herself and faced 
Dr. Eric Ryerson. That young man 
led her commandingly into the little 
parlor where he proceeded to take her 
in his powerful arms and kiss her on 
the lips—not once, but several times. 
He held her at arm’s length and re- 
garded her pridefully. 

“Fagged!” he chided. “You never 
looked fresher in your life!” 

“Thank you. I do feel better since 
I had my breakfast. But I warn you 
—if it had been any other doctor I 
would have turned down the best case 
in the world.” 

“TI knew you’d just come off a hard 
case, sweetheart; and I wouldn’t have 
asked you, except that I could not get 
another nurse. However, it wont be so 
very long before you can quit nursing.” 

She snuggled into his arms. ‘We're 
going to be very happy after we’re mar- 
ried, aren’t we, Eric?” 

The smile left his lips for an instant, 
and he crushed her supple figure to him 
in sudden passion. At length he released 
her, and she lifted her suit-case. There 
was a smile in her eyes as she faced him. 

“T am paid in advance. Now—where 
to?” 


A SAIN his face grew grave, and 
without knowing why she did so, 

she placed her suit-case on the floor. 
“Where to?” she repeated. At first 
he refused to meet her eyes. Then he 














Hemingway gazed at them soberly and then spoke strangely: “Ryerson has told me, Edith, about your engagement to 
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summoned his courage and murmured 
the name of the typhoid patient in a 
low, embarrassed voice. - 

“It’s Jim Hemingway!” 

“Oh!” Her eyes opened wide. and 
she stared in horror. “I can’t, Eric; I 
can’t!” 

“You must,” he insisted doggedly. 
“T cannot get another nurse, and he is 
desperately ill.” 

“Critically?” 

“His only chance for life is in ex- 
pert professional attention. I’m sorry 
I had to ask you Oh! Can't 
you understand ?” 

“T understand But, 
nurse my divorced husband!” 

He threw his arms wide in a helpless 
gesture. In a minute he had aged ten 
years. ‘Don’t you know I would have 
spared you this if I could? The hos- 
pitals are filled. The nurses are all 
busy. I tried—I have even telephoned 
out of town.” 

“Where is—he?” 

“At his home.” 

“Alone?” 

“Except for his housekeeper. She 
has done her best,—she’s a good old 
soul,—and she had a sick nurse to help 
her. Carolina—that’s the sick nurse— 
was taken down with grippe yesterday. 
Don’t you see?” 

“T can’t go! I can’t!” 

“Yes, dear, you can and you will. 
No—don’t fly off the handle; listen to 
me. You’re a professional nurse, and 
you must go where you are needed. Do 
you suppose I am happy in the prospect 
of having the woman to whom I am 
engaged nursing her former husband, 
the man whom she divorced because of 
his drunken brutality? Do you suppose 
it is easy for me? You know it is not. 
You know I have only turned to you 
because there is in the medical profes- 
sion an ethical code which is para- 
mount: personal feelings must be put 
aside; the weird unconventionality of 
the situation must be forgotten; and I 
know my little sweetheart well enough 
to know that she will not fail herself.” 

For a long time she stared at him, the 
color ebbing and flowing in her cheeks. 
Then she turned and picked up her suit- 
case. 


Eric, to 
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“Let's go, Eric.” 

He kissed her lightly as he took the 
suit-case from her hand. “I knew it, 
dear; I knew you would.” 


HE woman lay back in the seat, her 

eyes closed, seeing nothing of the 
bungalows on either side, with their 
velvety lawns and their romping crews 
of happy children. Her mind was a 
chaos. She dropped her handkerchief, 
not knowing that she did so. It was 
picked up by a gust of wind and borne 
to the feet of two little girls “playing 
house” on a terraced lawn. 

The young doctor, his square jaw 
grimly set and his steely gray eyes fixed 
stolidly on the ribbon of road which 
unwound beneath their flying wheels, 
said nothing. He let her prepare her- 
self for the forthcoming ordeal in her 
own way. 

The house toward which they were 
bound was filled from cellar to garret 
with sentimental associations for the 
girl. It was to this home she had been 
taken as a timid bride some seven years 
before, passionately in love with her 
huge, strapping husband. She was in- 
tensely romantic, but her ideas of mar- 
ried life were sadly awry. It was in 
this house that she had learned there 
are other things to marriage besides 
wedding feasts and an eternal honey- 
moon—it was here that she had learned 
brutality. 

Jim Hemingway had assayed about 
normal. He had a world of virtues and 
only one outstanding vice. But that 
vice had been the unforgivable. He 
drank to excess. 

Sober, Jim Hemingway was boyishly 
lovable. Drunk, he was the incarna- 
tion of bestiality. For four years she 
fought to preserve her crumbling ideals ; 
for four years she strangled the knowl- 
edge that her love for this man was 
dying ; for four years she struggled piti- 
fully to awaken the man’s innate sense 
of decency to the point where he would 
have sufficient moral courage to win his 
battle with himself. It had all been fu- 
tile. At the end of the fourth year she 
had sued him for a divorce, and the de- 
cree had been granted. He had come 
to her after the signing of the decree 
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summoned his courage and murmured 
the name of the typhoid patient in a 
low, embarrassed voice. 

“It’s Jim Hemingway!” 

“Oh!”, Her eyes opened wide. and 
she stared in horror. “I can’t, Eric; I 
can’t!” 

“You must,” he insisted doggedly. 
“T cannot get another nurse, and he is 
desperately ill.” 

“Critically?” 

“His only chance for life is in ex- 
pert professional attention. I’m sorry 
I had to ask 
you understand?” 

“T understand But, Eric, to 
nurse my divorced husband!” 

He threw his arms wide in a helpless 
gesture. In a minute he had aged ten 
years. “Don’t you know I would have 
spared you this if I could? The hos- 
pitals are filled. The nurses are all 
busy. I tried—I have even telephoned 
out of town.” 

“Where is—he?” 

“At his home.” 

“Alone?” 

“Except for his housekeeper. She 
has done her best,—she’s a good old 


soul,—and she had a sick nurse to help 


her. Carolina—that’s the sick nurse— 
was taken down with grippe yesterday. 
Don’t you see?” 

“TI can’t go! I can’t!” 

“Yes, dear, you can and you will. 
No—don’t fly off the handle; listen to 
me. You're a professional nurse; and 
you must go where you are needed. Do 
you suppose I am happy in the prospect 
of having the woman to whom I am 
engaged nursing her former husband, 
the man whom she divorced because of 
his drunken brutality? Do you suppose 
it is easy for me? You know it is not. 
You know I have only turned to you 
because there is in the medical profes- 
sion an ethical code which is para- 
mount: personal feelings must be put 
aside; the weird unconventionality of 
the situation must be forgotten; and I 
know my little sweetheart well enough 
to know that she will not fail herself.” 

For a long time she stared at him, the 
color ebbing and flowing in her cheeks. 
Then she turned and picked up her suit- 
case. 
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“Let’s go, Eric.” 

He kissed her lightly as he took the 
suit-case from her hand. “I knew it, 
dear; I knew you would.” 


Tae woman lay back in the seat, her 

eyes closed, seeing nothing of the 
bungalows on either side, with their 
velvety lawns and their romping crews 
of happy children. Her mind was a 
chaos. She dropped her handkerchief, 
not knowing that she did so. It was 
picked up by a gust of wind and borne 
to the feet of two little girls “playing 
house” on a terraced lawn. 

The young doctor, his square jaw 
grimly set and his steely gray eyes fixed 
stolidly on the ribbon of road which 
unwound beneath their flying wheels, 
said nothing. He let her prepare her- 
self for the forthcoming o¥deal in her 
own way. 

The house toward which they were 
bound was filled from cellar to garret 
with sentimental associations for the 
girl. It was to this home she had been 
taken as a timid bride some seven years 
before, passionately in love with her 
huge, strapping husband. She was in- 
tensely romantic, but her ideas of mar- 
ried life were sadly awry. It was in 
this house that she had learned there 
are other things to marriage besides 
wedding feasts and an eternal honey- 
moon—it was here that she had learned 
brutality. 

Jim Hemingway had assayed about 
normal. He had a world of virtues and 
only one outstanding vice. But that 
vice had been the unforgivable. He 
drank to excess. 

Sober, Jim Hemingway was boyishly 
lovable. Drunk, he was the incarna- 
tion of bestiality. For four years she 
fought to preserve her crumbling ideals ; 
for four years she strangled the know]- 
edge that her love for this man was 
dying ; for four years she struggled piti- 
fully to awaken the man’s innate sense 
of decency to the point where he would 
have sufficient moral courage to win his 
battle with himself. It had all been fu- 
tile. At the end of the fourth year she 
had sued him for a divorce, and the de- 
cree had been granted. He had come 
to her after the signing of the decree 
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and extended his hand. There had 
been an agonized light in his eyes. 

“T think you’ve done the right thing, 
Edith,” he said simply. “I’ve been a 
fool to ignore the handwriting on the 
wall. I want to say two things: the 
first is that I love you more this minute 
than I ever have; the second, that I 
have quit liquor.” 

She had shaken his hand and hurried 
away—and she had watched. 


NDOUBTEDLY the man had for- 

sworn liquor, although the lines 
which appeared in his face gave mute 
testimony to the fact that the battle 
had not been an easy one. As to his 
love for her he had given no sign dur- 
ing the three years which had elapsed 
since her divorce. He had gone his 
way—she, hers. They had met seldom, 
and then in public. And now— 

She had refused to touch a penny of 
her alimony and had completed her 
course in trained nursing, a course com- 
menced and nearly finished before her 
marriage to Hemingway. It was in the 
training-school that she had met Dr. 
Ryerson. He was young, a clean-living 
man, poetically in love with his profes- 
sion, a student spoken of by older prac- 
titioners as the future great surgeon of 
the state. And he fell in love with 
Edith Hemingway. 

She had refused him at first, but 
his proposal started her to thinking se- 
riously. It was not long before she 
admitted—to herself—her love for him. 
Marriage, now, was different. So 
wholly had she given herself to Hem- 
ingway that she wondered whether a 
complete psychic disassociation was p9s- 
sible. And so, for a long time, she had 
kept Ryerson waiting for his answer. 
She was not a coquette and admitted 
frankly that she imagined herself in 
love with him. 

“But, Eric,’’ she told him more than 
once, “I want to be quite sure that 
there is no lurking spark of attachment 
to Jim.” 

Six months ago she had finally an- 
swered in the affirmative; six months 
ago he had given her a ring; then they 
had agreed to keep their engagement 
secret until they were ready to be mar- 
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ried. No one else knew of it. They 
planned to be married in three or four 


.,months when he should be ready for 
his annual trip to Mayos’ in Rochester 


and Murphy’s in Chicago. Now she 
was en route to nurse back to life her 
ex-husband under the tutelage of her 
future mate. 


"THE giant roadster slowed down, 

then swung in through the big stone 
portals that she knew so well. The 
house, a veritable mansion constructed 
along Colonial lines, sat at the end of 
an avenue of poplars and behind a 
fringe of rosebushes. She found her 
heart beating violently. Somehow she 
could not forget the day when Jim Hem- 
ingway had driven her to this very door 
in his car, a bride. How much had 
happened since then! How her life had 
changed—her life and her outlook on 
the future! 

They were met at the door by Mrs. 
Clarke, the housekeeper, a wizened lit- 
tle old lady who must have been fore- 
warned as to the identity of the nurse, 
for she showed no surprise at sight of 
Edith. 

“How are you?” she asked quite 
calmly. “Step right this way, please.” 

Edith followed her guide as one in a 
daze, feeling the flaming crimson of her 
cheeks, knowing that Eric’s eyes were 
upon her. It was all so familiar: the 
rugs, the tapestries, the very pictures 
which she had selected. 

Mrs. Clarke led her to a room which 
she had always called the guest-room— 
the irony of it! There she deposited 
her suit-case, secured a fresh handker- 
chief, a half-dozen charts and her clin- 
ical thermometer, and stepped into the 
familiar hall. Eric met her, a fine, 
cheery smile on his thin lips. He 
pressed her hands reassuringly. 

“Buck up, little girl. Remember— 
you’re a professional nurse.” 

She took a fresh grip of herself and 
smiled gamely in answer. 

“Don’t worry.” She started to say 
“dear” and found herself wondering 
why she did not. Somehow she could 
not reconcile herself to the idea of 
speaking of love to one man under the 
roof she had shared with another. 
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YERSON dropped the personal 
from his voice and spoke in coldly 
professional tones. 

“Jim is quite ill. It is probable that 
he will not recognize you now. I want 
you to—” He sketched rapidly his di- 
rections, winding up with: “I will 
write them all on the chart, of course. 
You will find both red and black ink 
on the table. He is to have his alcohol 
rubs regularly, and you are to telephone 
me at the slightest change in his condi- 
tion.” 

She faced him, fighting to assume 
an attitude of professionalism which 
matched his own—trying, and knowing 
that she failed. 

“You think his 
ical ?” 

“He is a very sick man. He must be 
watched closely. Let us go in and see 
him.” 

She inclined her head and followed 
him into the sick room—+their room, hers 
and Jim’s. At first she dared not let 
her eyes fall on the bed. The first ob- 
ject they found was her dressing-table. 
A clean, white counterpane, one which 
she herself had embroidered, lay across 
its top—the counterpane and nothing 
more. Gone was her jewel case, the 
handsome silver toilet set he had given 
her. She caught her breath and looked 
elsewhere. 

The dresser—the top drawer, her 
drawer, was pulled out part way, a single 
frayed collar showing. She noticed his 
chifforobe—untidy, as a man’s chiffo- 
robe is apt to be. His tie-rack was all 
awry. Impulsively she reached out her 
hand to straighten it as she had done 
in the old days, then caught herself. 
As from a distance the calm, cool tones 
of Eric Ryerson came soothingly to her 
ears. 

“Right over here, Mrs. Hemingway.” 
How peculiar that he should call her 
“Mrs. Hemingway” in this house! And 
yet, he always did that when they were 
working together. ‘This is your pa- 
tient.” 


condition is—crit- 


OMETHING in his poise gave her 
courage. Even the keen-eyed Mrs. 
Clarke could detect nothing excited in 
the manner of the nurse, unless it was 
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her heightened color. Edith walked 
steadily to the bed. She glanced at the 
prostrate figure and caught the bed for 
support. 

“Is that my husband?” She did not 
speak the words, but they formed them- 
selves as words in her mind. The man 
on the bed had all the mammoth pro- 
portions of the man whom she had mar- 
ried and divorced, but he was—oh! 
how changed! The fever had ravaged 
his full cheeks, and they were sunken in 
like those of a lean Indian; the sockets 
of the eyes seemed to have fallen into 
the skull; the hair was long and mat- 
ted ; he needed a shave. The sleeves of 
his pajamas were rolled back, and the 
arms lay helplessly on the coverlet-— 
those same big massive arms which she 
knew so well, yet emaciated by the in- 
roads of a serious illness. She found a 
mist before her eyes— Oh! yes, Eric 
was speaking. 

“You see, Mrs. Hemingway, he is a 
very ill man. He must be watched very 
closely.” 

“Yes. 
—please.” 

Ryerson bowed dignifiedly and with- 
drew. 


Yes. I understand. Go now 


FoR perhaps an hour Edith fought 
against a desire to cry out. The sit- 
uation was so strange, her position so 
unbearable—so unreal—that she felt 
she could not stand it. Then the in- 
stincts of the true nurse came to the sur- 
face. She forgot herself sufficiently to 
remember that here was a desperately ill 
man, a man whose condition required 
every bit of the skill she possessed— 
and she was accounted a more than ex- 
cellent nurse. She busied herself with 
routine matters: an alcohol rub, the 
taking of temperature, the charting of 
pulse and respiration. Mrs. Clarke 
came to her with a tiny tray of lunch, 
temptingly fixed, and that she ate as one 
in a daze—she, a guest in her own home 
—in the home that had been her own. 
She found herself subconsciously ques- 
tioning Mrs, Clarke’s reign as house- 
keeper. 
The place was not being kept as it 
should. She found a pair of his socks 
undarned and caught herself hunting her 
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ssewing-table, remembering with a start 
that the sewing-table was in her dingy 
room at the boarding-house—one of the 
few daily reminders of her former mar- 
ital affiuence. 

Late in the afternoon Eric came— 
professionally. He had been thought- 
ful enough to prepare her, via telephone, 
for his visit, and her attitude was 
merely that of nurse to doctor. He 
asked his questions impersonally and 
competently; she answered in kind. 
Nor was that all: she could not regard 
herself as pledged to this calm young 
doctor. She could not feel an additional 
heartbeat over his presence. Again she 
wondered about it; once more she was 
gripped by the feeling that she was the 
wife of the man on the bed, and as such 
not entitled to entertain thoughts of a 
sentimental nature about another. 

Ryerson nodded his way from the 
house, with minute directions about the 
night and instructions to call him if 
there should be the slightest change in 
the condition of the patient. 

“Typhoid is a dangerously treach- 
erous disease, Mrs. Hemingway,’’—he 
called her that even when Mrs. Clarke 
was not in the room,—‘“‘and we want to 
win this case.” 

She was alone. Mrs. Clarke was 
downstairs superintending the prepara- 
tion of dinner. In a few minutes she 
came up to announce that Edith’s meal 
was ready and waiting. She—Mrs. 
Clarke—would sit with the patient until 
the nurse was finished. Edith found 
herself feeling an intense admiration 
for the poise which the little house- 
keeper maintained. 

She ate her dinner quickly and re- 
turned to relieve the little housekeeper. 
Jim remained unconscious—she was 
certain that he had not recognized her, 
and was counting the minutes against 
the inevitable time when he would. 


NINE o’clock struck; a bell tinkled 
the half-hour, then ten—and ten- 


thirty. The man on the bed had long 
since dropped into a natural sleep. 
Shortly before eleven o’clock Edith 
roused herself from a semidoze. The 
man on the bed was speaking: 

“Nurse! Nurse!” 
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She was up in an instant and her cool 
fingers were on his forehead. Her heart 
was beating a wild tattoo. 

“Yes? What is it?” 

“Water.” The voice was pitifully 
weak—not at all the voice of the Jim 
Hemingway she had known. 

She pressed the tumbler to his lips 
and bade him drink. Then she rear- 
ranged his pillows and seated herself. 
She tried not to look at him, but felt 
that he was staring at her. Her hands 
clenched and unclenched under stress 
of her emotion. She was not surprised 
when he spoke. 

“Edith—” 

She battled for control, but there was 
yet a tremor in her voice when she an- 
swered. 

“Yes, Jim?” 

“You—you—came ?” 

“Yes—I came to nurse you back to 
health.” 

“That was mighty decent of you— 
Edith.” 

“You mustn’t talk, Jim.” 

“Edith ?” 

Vea” 

“Do you think I will get well?” 

“Yes, Jim; of course you’re going to 
get well.” 

He smiled slightly, and his figure re- 
laxed. And then, very softly: 

“Don’t be offended, Edith—it seems 
like old times.” 

“Hush, Jim.” 

“It—does. I’m sorry, Edith, for the 
brute I was—to you before.” 

“That’s all right. All that is past. 
You mustn’t talk any more—doctor’s 
orders.” 

“Yes, I know. 
chap, Ryerson.” 

She took his temperature, pulse and 
respiration, and charted them all, in- 
tensely uncomfortable while under the 
gaze of his fever-burning eyes which 
did not leave her for an instant. For 
perhaps a half-hour he did not speak— 
she had fancied him asleep when his 
voice came to her through the semi- 
gloom. 

“Edith?” 

“Yes, Jim?” 

“T—-T—haven’t touched liquor since 
—before—our—divorce.” 


I'll be good. Fine 
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YERSON visited the big house early 

next morning to find Hemingway 
resting comfortably and Edith seated 
by the bed, hands clasped in her lap and 
big circles of tiredness about her eyes. 
No matter what may have been the emo- 
tional seethe within him, he gave no 
sign. He asked for the report, inspected 
the chart, gave terse orders, spoke a few 
words to his patient, then called Edith 
from the room for orders. 

The night had been a trying one. 
The girl was dog-tired. They were 
alone in the hall, and yet Ryerson did 
not touch so much as her hand, nor did 
he use an endearing term. His kindly 
eyes held hers, and his voice lost a deal 
of its sharpness. 

“Don’t you think you’d better turn in 
now and take a good six- or seven- 
hour sleep?” 

“Yes. I’m mighty tired.” 


“You mustn’t let the case—affect you 
too much. 

“Ves—” 
arms wide. 
case.’ 
sick in the home which was ours. 
can’t understand—you can’t. 


It is—just a case.” 
Suddenly she threw her 
“No, Eric, it is not ‘just a 

It’s Jim who is sick, and he’s 

You 

I— It 
is very hard for me.” 

“Yes, Edith; I understand more than 
you believe. I know, too, that you're 
game enough to stick it out.” 

She slept the sleep of complete ex- 
haustion, took a cool shower when she 
awakened and approached the sick room 
with some trepidation. Jim was con- 
scious, and he smiled wanly at sight of 
her. To-day, however, the novelty of 
the situation no longer affected her so 
poignantly: she had spent thirty hours 
under Jim Hemingway’s roof and con- 
ditions did not strike her as so abnormal. 
She ministered to him calmly and com- 
petently. Then she chatted with him 
briefly. 

She could not quite understand her- 
self. No longer was she gripped by the 
intense emotions which had staggered 
her poise on the previous day, no longer 
did she feel the utter detachment from 
Eric Ryerson, no longer did she feel 
herself the wife of the ill man. 

She ascribed her feelings of the day 
-before to a nervous shock. That was it, 
of course; and yet she found herself 
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wondering as to the basis of it all. In 
a minute she had cast aside all feeling 
that she was possessed by Eric Ryerson 
and had become—mentally—the wife 
of Jim Hemingway. Had her marriage 
fixed forever the psychic channels of 
her life? Would she always feel her- 
self subconsciously the wife of the man 
she had first married? 

For a wild, brief instant during her 
first day, she had fancied that her love 
for Hemingway had never died. Now 
she was beginning to realize differently. 
On the other hand, while she was now 
quite sure that she was not in love with 
her first husband, she found herself 
caught in a maze of conjecture as to 
whether she had been left with the men- 
tal capability of loving Eric as he de- 
served to be loved—as a good wife 
should love her husband. 

If she did, why had the sight of 
Jim so unnerved her? Why was it that 
she had so easily reverted to the plane 
of a mere intimate acquaintanceship 
with Ryerson? 


FouR days passed. Jim’s condition 

continued to improve. He tried to 
converse with her, and she refused to 
allow it—always basing her refusal on 
the plea of ‘‘doctor’s orders.” Mean- 
while Eric had continued to visit the 
house twice a day. Not once in that 
eon of time had he allowed a hint of the 
personal to creep into his manner; not 
once had he broached the subject of 
their relationship. 

But he showed the strain under which 
he labored. His handsome young face 
lost some of its boyishness ; little wrin- 
kles appeared at the corners of his eyes ; 
his jaw assumed a squarer set. It was 
not until the fifth day that something 
happened. 

Eric arrived that day, looking more 
serious than usual. He attended to 
Jim and called Edith into the hall. 
There he looked her squarely in the 
eyes. 

“Edith—Miss Parks is off her case 
and can relieve you if you wish it.” 

She caught her breath. Another 
nurse to take her place! Another 
woman to complete the task she had 
started—the nursing back to health of 











the man to whom she had once been all- 
in-all! She shook her head slowly. 

“No, Eric, that wouldn’t be right.” 

“You mean—you prefer to continue 
on the case—alone?” 

Ta" 

He gulped. ‘“I—I—rather thought 
you would.” His voice lost its per- 
sonal nuance. “As io the _ respira- 
tion—” And he plunged into a maze of 
orders. After he left, she remembered 
only the steely glint which had been 
born in his eyes when she made her de- 
cision. He appeared much as a man 
might look en route to the guillotine. 

Her heart ached for him. She knew 
what he thought. She knew what he 
could not help thinking. She realized 
that he could not understand that her 
decision had been influenced by senti- 
ment totally foreign to love. 


LL through the day she fought her 

battle. Jim! It was plain to her 
intuitive mind that her first husband 
still loved her. She knew that she did 
not love him, that her feelings on the 
first day in the house had been begot- 
ten of an emotional stress and a nervous 
shock. And now she began to wonder 
how she would feel if Eric Ryerson were 
to pass from her life. 

She understood then. Lose Eric? 
Above everything in the world, no! 
Was her love for him sufficient to make 
her wholly his? She knew then that it 
was. The very gameness of the man 
had removed the last vestige of doubt. 
He had played the game so fairly and 
so understandingly. She knew that he 
had brought her there knowing what an 
ordeal she would face and willing to 
sacrifice her altogether unless he might 
have her on his own terms—unless she 
might be his whol/y. He wanted no 
half-wife—not any more than she 
wished to be his in part. Late that 
afternoon she telephoned him and 
within a half-hour he was there. She 
was very grave as she faced him, and 
he knew that the crisis had come. His 
face was set as though covered by a 
mask, his big hands were clasped be- 
hind his broad back. He fought to 
appear emotionless. She spoke, her 
voice vibrant with pent-up feeling. 
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“Eric?” 
“Ves?” 
“You know what a battle I have been 

fighting ?” 

“Yes—I understand.” 

“Tt’s over, Eric.” 

A half-sigh from him. 

“T have made my decision.” 

“And it is—’ Try as he might, he 
could not wholly keep the tremble from 
his voice. 

“TI love you, dear. I will marry you 
when you say the word!” 

His big hands flew out and clutched 
her shoulders. He swung her around 
until her eyes stared straight into his. 

“You are sure?” 

“Positive.” 

“There will never be—a specter?” 

“Never!” 


THE look that flamed from her eyes 
to his told him that the battle was 
indeed over—that he had won. His 
mask of repression fell from him as by 
magic; he swept her into his arms and 
smothered her with kisses. Then he 
released her and laughed happily. 

“You'll not be angry, sweetheart, if 
I confess something ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Tt is this, dear: I knew that when 
we were married, Jim Hemingway 
would always be a shadow between us. 
Not consciously—don’t misunderstand 
me. But I knew you well enough to 
know that you have thought about him 
—not once, but a thousand times. I 
knew that you either loved him—or you 
did not! The only way to find out was 
to throw you in contact with him under 
conditions of the utmost intimacy. 

“When he became ill enough for a 
nurse, dear, I could have got Miss 
Franklin. But I didn’t. It was my 
chance—it was a sensible thing to do. 
Had you not come here to nurse Jim, 
neither of us would have known posi- 
tively whether—whether— You under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And so I brought you here. I’ve 
suffered, sweet—more than you have, 
perhaps, because I have been standing 
helplessly back, trying to play the game 
fairly. And now that I’ve won—” 












“You’ve won, Eric. And so you 
brought me here needlessly, that I 
might fight my future for myself?” 

“Yes. Don’t you think it better so?” 

She laid her head on his breast and 
her hands locked behind his neck. 

“It is better so, sweetheart. 
glad !” 


I’m 


HERE are few diseases as treach- 

erous as typhoid. For a week fol- 
lowing the sealing of the engagement 
compact between Edith and Eric, Jim 
Hemingway continued to improve. He 
seemed to have passed beyond the dan- 
ger zone. Edith’s work became less 
arduous: it seemed a question of a com- 
paratively short time before she would 
be dismissed from the case. 

Then came a day of excessive volu- 
bility and bright-eyed restlessness on the 
part of the patient. Edith called the 
Doctor on the telephone, and he ad- 
vanced the time of his afternoon call by 
an hour. He talked with the patient, 
inspected his chart, took his tempera- 
ture. Then he shook his head gravely. 
In the hall he spoke his fears to Edith. 

“T don’t like his condition, dear. 
Watch him closely. I will return at 
about eight o’clock to-night.” 

“You're afraid?” 

“Of peritonitis? Yes. The symp- 
toms are not encouraging. Typhoid— 
well, one never knows where one stands. 
You will watch him personally, every 
minute.” 

“Certainly.” 

“I hope this is just a temporary condi- 
tion. But we must be careful.” 

Eric left. Jim rapidly grew worse, 
gripped by one of those complications 
which make typhoid a dreaded disease. 
His fever rose slowly, his eyes shone 
with a strange luster, he talked inces- 
santly about nothing in particular—not 
even waiting for answers to his multi- 
tude of questions. At seven o'clock 
Edith telephoned Eric, and he sped to 
the house in his car. 

He worked over the man like a Tro- 
jan. To Edith, privately, he voiced his 
fears. 

“His condition is desperate. 
can pull through the night—” 
“But I thought he was convalescent,” 


If he 
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she wailed, worn to the quick by the 
strain of her work. ; 

“So did I. I’m afraid, though, that 
we are facing the hardest part of the 
battle. Be brave, little girl. We've 
pulled through worse cases than this.” 

“Yes, but this is different, Eric—so 
very, very different.” 

“T’ll remain here with you.” 


"THROUGH the night they fought 
their battle against the Grim 

Reaper. Everything that medical skill 
and personal affection could do—they 
did. Their patient continued to sink. 
He became conscious with that clarity 
of thought and understanding which 
comes to those who stand with one foot 
in the grave. Once he spoke of his con- 
dition. He addressed Eric direct. 

“Ryerson ?” 

“What is it, Jim?” 

“You think I’m going over?” 


Ryerson forced a laugh. “No in- 
deed.” 
“Yes, you do. You wouldn’t be stay- 


ing here, else!” 

Eric lied manfully. “Listen to me, 
Jim; you’ve got an excessively high fe- 
ver to-night, and that’s why I’m stay- 
ing. I give you my word that you'll be 
out of bed and trotting around inside of 
three weeks.” 

Their eyes held. Jim relaxed con- 
tentedly. ‘I’m glad you said that, Ry- 
erson, because I know you are truthful. 
I’m not anxious to die.” 

Later Eric and Edith discussed the 
matter in the corridor. They were ex- 
hausted, their eyes heavy with sleep. 

“What do you think now?” she ques- 
tioned. 

He shook his head hopelessly. 
afraid it is a lost battle, dear.” 

Tears welled to her eyes, and he took 
her gently in his arms. “There, there, 
sweetheart ; you mustn’t give way yet.” 

“It’s so hard to lose. I’d give my 
right arm if we could save him.” 

“So would I. We can only do our 
best.” 

At three o’clock in the morning Jim 
Hemingway approached the great di- 
vide. He motioned the Doctor to him 
and whispered in his ear. Eric called 
Edith aside. 


“T’m 
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“He wants to speak with you alone. 
He knows he is very ill, but I don’t 
think he suspects that he will die. 
Don’t let him guess it.’’ Ryerson left 
the room, and Edith seated herself in 
a chair by the bedside. 


hake want me, Jim?” 

He lifted his sick, tired eyes to 
hers and summoned a wan smile to his 
bloodless lips. ‘Yes—Edith. May I— 
hoid your hand?” 

She stifled a sob and placed her hand 
in his. It was a thin hand now, bony 
and white. The fingers clasped hers. 

“Edith, I don’t know whether you've 
guessed it, but I love you.” 

She bowed her head. “I guessed it 
—Jim.” 

“T thought you would. You always 
understood me. And I want you to be- 
lieve that I have never taken a drink 
since our divorce.” 

“Yes.” 

“You know why, Edith?” 

“IT think so,” 

“Why?” 

“Because you cared.” 

“Yes, dear, and because I wanted 
you to know. I treated you like a dog 
—oh! don’t stop me; I know I did, 
else you would not have divorced me. 
I killed all the love you bore me.” 

Something snapped within her. This 
big, strong man, now weak and dying, 
pleading his love for her, striving to 
make amends for the wreck he had al- 
most made of her life. Her voice be- 
came a denying wail. 

“No, Jim; no. You did not—” 

“What?” The timbre of his voice 
was more virile. “Do you mean— 
Good heavens! Edith, do you still care?” 

Her head bent over his hand. It 
nodded slowly. 

“Yes, Jim—I still care.” 


"| HERE was a long silence through 
which she could hear the ticking of 
the mantel clock and the even pacing of 


Eric Ryerson in the hall. Her heart 
was pounding like a trip-hammer: the 
happiness in his voice justified her ac- 
tion. If she might make his end a 
happy one— 

“You mean that?” 
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“T mean it.” 

“Tell me.” 

His burning eyes held hers, and she 
gave him back look for look. 

“T love you, Jim.” 

“You will—kiss me?” 

She kissed him. He spoke again, 
after a few seconds. 

“And when I get well, Edith—when 
I get well, you'll give me another 
chance? Another chance—” 

“Yes, dear.” 

He pressed her hands gently and 
closed his eyes. 

“T can sleep now, sweetheart.” 

Five minutes later she tiptoed into 
the hall, beckoned Ryerson to her and 
flung herself into the haven of his arms, 
her slender body wracked with heart- 
breaking sobs. And then, while he 
stroked her hair and spoke soothingly 
to her, she told him the whole story of 
her promise to Hemingway. 

“It was all I could do,” she choked. 
“He’s dying, and—and—” 

“There, there, you did exactly the 
right thing—just the thing I would 
have had you do. Deceit of that kind is 
absolutely justified by the circumstances 
—and he does love you. Poor chap, 
I’m sorry for him, and you should be 
happy in the fact that you have brought 
him a peaceful end.” 

Hemingway slept for three hours. 
He waked to see Dr. Ryerson and Edith 
bending over his bed. He _ smiled 
slightly, and commandingly took Edith’s 
hand in his. 

“Doctor,” he said, “I’m going to get 
well.” 

He spoke calmly, as though he were 
stating a self-evident fact. 

His recovery dated from that mo- 
ment! 


BOTH Ryerson and Edith under- 

stood the phenomenon. The com- 
bination of the man’s iron constitution 
and his sudden access of desire for life 
had pulled him back from the Gates. 
Under this mental stimulus and the ex- 
pert care of Ryerson and his former 
wife, his convalescence was rapid to a 
degree. Within a few weeks he was 
walking with Edith around the spacious 
grounds of his place, always humming, 
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always eagerly laying plans for their fu- 
ture. 

She was miserable. When the man 
faced death, she had pledged herself to 
him. Of course, she had no intention of 
marrying him,—it was out of the ques- 
tion,—but she dreaded the time when 
she must tell him the truth: that she had 
falsified because she thought he was dy- 
ing. His love for her seemed akin to 
worship. He was happy as a schoolboy 
facing an eternal holiday. And these 
castles in the air must be crumbled about 
his ears—by her. 

She knew that she was not strong 
enough to do it. So one day when Eric 
was leaving after his afternoon visit, 
she followed him to the summer house, 
leaving Jim under the arbor by the ten- 
nis court in his wheel-chair. She had 
become thinner and paler during her 
several weeks’ vigil; nerves had devel- 
oped where she thought herself nerve- 
less. Her eyes were sunken and lu- 
minous. 

“Eric,” she said, ‘I’ve tried to do it, 
and I can’t.” 

He knew what she meant and took 
her hands in his. “And you wish me to 
speak to him?” 

“Yes. Tell him that we are engaged 
and that I consented to marry him to 
make him happy—when we thought he 
was dying. It will be a shock to him. 
I wish I could spare it.” 

The young doctor mopped his fore- 
head. “It’s tough, of course, but it’s 
unavoidable. Loving you, as he does, 
he will understand.” 

“Yes, but that will not make it 
easier.” With a little helpless sob she 
buried her face in his shoulder. “Oh, 
Eric! I wish I were a strong woman— 
strong enough to bear these strains. 
I’m not; ’m—” 

“The bravest little woman in the 
world, dear. You’ve been through a 
terrific ordeal—enough to prostrate the 
ordinary woman. Don’t you worry any 
more, sweetheart; I’ll speak with him.” 

“Tt must be soon. I can’t stand much 
more of this.” 

He kissed her and left. She returned 
to the blissful convalescent, and they 
spent the afternoon talking—always 


talking about their future together. 
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7 days later the Doctor pronounced 
Jim well. 

“Of course you're not strong, but all 
you need now is care of yourself, light 
exercise and plenty of good, simple, 
wholesome food. In a month you wont 
know yourself. You'll get fat as a pig.” 

Jim smiled. ‘Thanks, Doctor. I 
appreciate what you and Edith have 
done for me. And now—I wonder 
whether Edith would mind leaving us 
alone for a few minutes’ talk?” 

She rose with alacrity. This was luck 
indeed—Eric would have his opportu- 
nity. She waved with assumed gayety 
and crossed the velvety lawn to the 
house. As she disappeared within the 
doors the jovial expression left Jim’s 
face. He turned to the Doctor. 

“Doctor,” he said softly, “I’m in a 
sort of trouble, and I want your help.” 

“T’'ll do what I can, Hemingway.” 

“In the first place, I want you to un- 
derstand me. It isn’t going to be easy.” 

“T’ll do my best.” 

“Tt’s this way: when Edith and I 
were married, I believe she loved me 
very, very deeply.” 

“I know that she did.” 

“You know it?” 

“She has told me so.” 

“Ah-h!” He paused briefly and 
then went on: .“I treated her like a 
brute. That’s the only word for it: 
brute! She did what I deserved—di- 
vorced me. I think the real reason was, 
Ryerson, that I didn’t love Edith as I 
should have done. I—well, maybe if 
I had I wouldn’t have made such a beast 
of myself. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes—go ahead.” 

“She knew I was ill with typhoid, 
Doctor. And she came here to nurse 
me. I’m not an egoist, Doctor; but I 
couldn’t help seeing—she—she—she 
still loves me! Isn’t that so?” 

“T—er—hardly know.” 

“Well, 7 know! When I thought I 
was going to die, Doctor, I asked her 
to marry me. Don’t start! I did, and 
she accepted. I did it when I thought 
I faced the end. I—TI admire and re- 
spect her, Ryerson, but I’m afraid I’d 
bungle a second marriage as I did the 
first: not through brutality—I have 
learned my lesson there—but just sim- 
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ply because I could not give her the 
love which her spontaneous nature 
craves. I asked her to marry me, Ryer- 
son, because I knew I was dying and 
because I knew that if she loved me she 
would be happy in the memory that my 
affection had lived. Do you see?” 


YERSON_ was leaning forward 

tensely, his eyes burning into Jim’s. 

“Yes—yes. Go on!” 

“Then I got well. I was surprised. 
I didn’t dream I had a chance—because 
I knew you lied to me that night you 
told me I was certain to recover. You 
protested it too much—you gave your- 
self away. You thought I was going to 
die, didn’t you?” 

“Yes—but about Edith?” 

Hemingway's eyes narrowed slightly. 

“About Edith—yes. I—I—got well 
when I didn’t expect it. I owe her my 
life—owe it to her and to you. God 
knows I’d give my right arm to make 
her happy. If we marry again, I'll 
dedicate my life to her. But, Ryerson, 
she’s a woman of wonderfully keen intu- 
ition. Speaking as man to man, would 
I be justified in marrying her, knowing 
that I do not bear toward her the love 
she deserves and craves? Would I?” 

Ryerson rose, lighted a cigar and 
paced the arbor thoughtfully. Finally 
he turned. 

“Hemingway—you spoke to me as 
man to man. I am going to answer you 
in kind. What I am going to say may 
seem brutal, but as God is my judge, it 
will be the straight, unvarnished truth. 
Shall I?” 

“Of course.” 

“In the first place, this whole thing 
has been a ghastly comedy of errors.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Sit down! I mean this: your—Mrs. 
Hemingway—Edith—and I have been 
privately engaged for several months 
now.” 

The eyes of the two men met and 
held. Hemingway spoke: 

“Engaged ?” 

“Yes. I brought her here to nurse 
you because I wanted her to be sure that 
she could give me the sort of love I 
knew she would want to give her hus- 
band. I brought her here—for heaven's 


sake don’t think me brutal in my mode 
of speech—to find out for herself 
whether she still retained a spark of her 
marital love for you. The test was 
made, and we are still engaged.” 

“Go on,” pleaded Hemingway. 
“Please.” 

“We both thought you were dying. 
Just as you were under the impression 
that she nursed you because she loved 
you, she imagined that you retained 
your love for her. When we thought you 
were—going out—that night, and you 
asked her to marry you, she consented 
because she wanted to make your last 
moments happy. That is the truth, 
Hemingway. I am telling you as a man 
of common sense, and by my very man- 
ner absolving you from your self-indict- 
ment of egotism.” 

“And—and—you’re going to marry 
her ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Call her, please.” 

She joined them in a minute. Hem- 
ingway gazed at them soberly and then 
spoke strangely: 

“Ryerson has told me, Edith, about 
your engagement to him. I want to 
thank you both. I hope you will be— 
very happy.” 

It was then that Edith broke down 
and cried! 


YERSON’S car sped down the 

gravel driveway. Jim Hemingway 
turned slowly into the empty house and 
plodded heavily up the broad, winding 
stairway. He made his way softly to 
his room—the room which he had shared 
for four years with Edith. 

He crossed to his chifforobe and took 
from one of its compartments a silver- 
framed photograph of Edith as she had 
appeared when a bride. He seated him- 
self in a chair by the window and stared 
at it. 

“They believed my story,” he mur- 
mured gently. ‘They believed it—be- 
cause they wanted, more than anything 
else in the world, to believe it. Of 
course they could not know that I saw 
them that day in the arbor.” Reveren- 
tially he kissed the photograph and let 
it fall into his lap. “God grant they 
may be happy.” 
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ONY was a gay young blade in 
the gay old London of pre-war 
days. He carried life lightly; 
——"' and even that ponderous name of 
his—Sir Anthony Raymond Fulk Desmo- 
leyn Conway-Conway, Bart.—weighed upon 
him not at all. 

“You know, Tony,” said Lady Jocelyn, 
his aunt, “you really ought to get married, 
if only to circulate your income.” 

“Tt’s wonderful what one can do with 
practice and a steam yacht,” protested Tony. 

“Tt’s not nearly as wonderful as what you 
could do with a wife,” said Lady Jocelyn. 

Nor was marriage the only responsibil- 
ity recommended to Tony; for the next 
day his secretary Guy indorsed his cou- 
sin Henry’s suggestion that Tony, as head 
of the family, should stand for Parliament. 

Among Tony’s hobbies was the gentle art 
of pugilism, and that rising light of the 
fistic profession Tiger Bugg was one of his 
protégés. So it happened that on the night 
Tony first met the Ladv from Long Acre, 
he was returning with Tiger from a bout at 
the Cosmopolitan Club. There the redoubt- 

able Tiger had just made short work of 
one Lightning Lopez, who had been heav- 
ily backed by his fellow-countrymen the 
Marquis da Freitas, and Pedro, ex-King of 
Livadia. (According to Molly Monk, an 
old friend of Sony’s and the present sweet- 
heart of Pedro, a revolution was likely in a 
short time to put him back on the 
throne.) 

Tony and Tiger were walking toward a 
restaurant when they saw two well-dressed 
men address a girl ahead of them, who 
shrank back in fear. 

Tony turned to Bugg. “We really can’t 
allow this sort of thing here,” he observed. 
“It has always been a most respectable 
street.” 

He walked up to the girl. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but from 
the other side of the road it looked as if 
these gentlemen were annoying you. Can I 
be of any assistance?” 

“Oh, if you would be so kind,” she said 
in a delightfully soft voice. “I do not wish 
to speak with these men. If you could 
send them away—” 

Tony turned to the two sallow-faced 
strangers. “Go away,” he said, “and hurry 
up about it.” 

But the strangers declined to be driven 
away. and a fight ensued. Presently a crowd 
gathered; and Tony, seeing that Tiger was 
amply able to finish off their opponents, 
took the girl’s arm and slipped away with 
her. But when he undertook to see her 
home, she insisted that she had no home 
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and was penniless. Puzzled for Isabel— 
Isabel Francis, she said, was her name—evi- 
denced breeding and refinement, Tony took 
her to a restaurant for supper; and then 
for want of a better asylum at that hour of 
the night, he escorted her to the house of 
his butler and left her under the care of the 
excellent Spalding’s excellent wife. 


EXT day Tony breakfasted with Isa- 
bel; she still was reticent about her- 
self, but she gave him a ring of enormous 
value with the request that he raise money 
on it for her needs. She consented for the 
present to stay under the chaperonage of 
Mrs. Spalding. Under the guardianship 
of Bugg, she went on a ed shopping 
trip, while Tony went to the Club to settle 
up the bets and collect the stakes of Bugg’s 
victory. That night Bugg reported that 
somehow one of Isabel’s dark-faced assail- 
ants had found out her refuge, for Bugg 
had seen the fellow in the neighborhood of 
the Spaldings. Just then the phone rang, 
and Molly Monk asked Tony to lunch with 
her the next day. She had news and a bot- 
tle of champagne for him. 

“Is the champagne good?” he asked. 

“Very good,” replied Molly. “It’s the 
kind I keep for dramatic critics.” 

“T’ll come, then,” said Tony. 

So he went and learned from Molly 
that judging by Pedro’s manner, Livadian 
affairs were at a crisis—which, as events 
proved, was certainly true. 

For presently Isabel’s story came out: 
while motoring with Tony, an elderly and 
foreign-appearing man called upon the car 
to stop—even jumped upon the running 
board. Tony put on more power, and the 
intruder was knocked off. And then Isabel 
*fessed up—that she was a queen! 

Isabel, it seemed, was the daughter of 
Don Francisco, claimant to the throne of 
Livadia—who for twenty years, until the 
establishment of the republic, had striven 
to wrest the crown from Pedro’s father. 

After Don Francisco’s death, Isabel had 
been intrusted by her guardian, her Uncle 
Phillip, to the care of an English gover- 
ness, Miss Watson. Later she had been 
under the chaperonage of a Frenchwoman. 
Recently Phillip had schemed to marry Isa- 
bel to Pedro, unite the claimants to the Li- 
vadian throne and overthrow the Republi- 
can government. Disliking Pedro, Isabel 
had fled from this forced marriage and 
had sought shelter with her old governess 
in Long Acre—only to find Miss Watson 
away. It was on that night that Tony had 
found her and rescued her from two pur- 
suing emissaries of her uncle. 
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“Should I be doing anything dread- 
ful—I mean from the English 
“ai point of view—if I asked 
you to come and 

- have dinner wi 
me somewhere 


The Lady fied long Acre 


By Victor 





HE mellow-toned 
grandfather’s 
clock in the cor- 
ner chimed out the stroke of nine-thirty 
as Guy crossed the hall with a bundle 
of papers in his hand. He had reached 
the foot of the banisters and was pre- 
paring to ascend, when his progress was 
brought to a sudden standstill. 

Coming down the broad oak stair- 
case, with the inevitable cigarette be- 
tween his lips, was the smiling and 
fully dressed figure of Sir Antony 
Conway. 

Guy stared at him incredulously. 
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Bridges 


“Good gracious, Tony!” 
observed. “Do you 
mean to say you have got 

up to breakfast two days running?” 

“T have,” said Tony with some dig- 
nity. “As the prospective member for 
Balham North, I feel it’s my duty to be 
thoroughly English.” He reached the 
bottom of the stairs and slipped his arm 
through his cousin’s. “I have told 
Spalding that I will have porridge, eggs 
and bacon, marmalade and a copy of 
The Times,’ he added. “Come along 
into the study and help me face them.” 

“Well, I am pretty busy this morn- 
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ing,” said Guy, “but I would sacrifice 
a good deal for the sake of seeing you 
reading The Times and eating a proper 
healthful breakfast.” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose I shall go as far 
as that,” said Tony. “I shall probably 
only look at them. There is no point 
in carrying things to extremes.” 

He pushed open the door of the study, 
where they discovered Spalding in the 
act of putting the finishing touches to 
a charmingly appointed breakfast-table. 

With a final glance of approval at 
his handiwork, that well-trained servitor 
stepped back and pulled out a chair 
for Tony. 

“Is everything ready?” inquired the 
latter. 

“Quite ready, Sir Antony,” replied 
Spalding. “The copy of The Times is 
beside your plate, sir. You will find 
the engineering supplement inside.” 

He brought up another chair for Guy, 
and then retiring to a small electric lift 
in the wall, produced the eggs and bacon 
and porridge, which he placed on the 
sideboard upon a couple of carefully 
trimmed and already lighted alcohol 
stoves. 

“You needn’t wait, Spalding,” said 
Tony. “I like to help myself at break- 
fast ; it’s more in keeping with the best 
English traditions.” 

Spalding bowed, and crossing to the 
door, closed it noiselessly behind him. 

Tony began leisurely to pour himself 
out a cup of tea. 

“T suppose you have had your break- 
fast, Guy?” he observed. 

The latter nodded. “I have,” he 
said, “but if you are going to keep up 
this excellent habit of early rising, I 
shall wait for you in future.” 

“Yes, do,” said Tony. “Then we can 
read out the best bits in The Times to 
each other. Henry and Laura do it 
every morning at breakfast.” He took 
a sip out of the cup and lighted himself 
a fresh cigarette. “By the way,” he 
added, “I am going to meet them at 
lunch to-day.” 

“Where?” inquired Guy. 

“At Aunt Fanny’s. She sent me a 
sort of S. O. S. call this morning saying 
that they were coming and imploring 
help. I can’t leave her alone with them. 
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She is getting too old for really hard 
work.” 

“I believe Aunt Fanny deliberately 
encourages you to laugh at them,” said 
Guy severely. 

“I don’t want any encouragement,” 
protested Tony, helping himself to a 
delicately browned piece of toast. “If 
I didn’t laugh at Laura, I should weep.” 

“You would do much better if you 
listened a bit more to what they said. 
But of course it’s no use offering you 
any advice.” 

“Oh, yes, it is,” said Tony. ‘That's 
where you wrong me.” He leaned back 
in his chair and looked mischievously 
across at his cousin. “I pay the most 
careful attention to everything you tell 
me, Guy. At the present moment I am 
seriously thinking of following some 
advice you gave me yesterday.” 
#“What about?” asked Guy suspi- 

ously. ; 

Tony broke off a little piece of toast 
and crunched it thoughtfully. 

“About Cousin Isabel,” he replied. 

Something remarkably like a faint 
flush of color mounted into Guy’s face. 

“Really,” he observed with an admir- 
able indifference. 

Tony nodded gently. “Certain things 
which have come to my knowledge since, 
have made me feel that perhaps you were 
right in what you said. I doubt whether 
I should be justified in risking my polit- 
ical career for the sake of a passing 
whim. After all, one has to think of 
the country.” 

Guy looked at him with distrust. 
“You don’t suppose I shall swallow 
that,” he observed. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Tony sadly. 
“T am used to being misunderstood.” 
He paused. “What did you think of 
Isabel?” he asked. 

Guy was evidently prepared for the 
question. “I was pleasantly surprised 
with her,” he admitted. ‘She seemed 
to me a very attractive girl, and I should 
think quite straightforward.” 

Again Tony nodded his head. “Yes,” 
he said, “I think that’s true. It makes 
me all the more sorry I can’t go on 
helping her.” 

“Can’t go on helping her!” 
Guy. “What do you mean?” 


repeated 
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“Well, she told me her history yester- 
day, and it’s not at all the sort of thing 
a rising young politician ought to be 
mixed up with. She admitted as much 
herself. I am afraid the only thing 
to do is to get rid of her as quickly as 
we can.” 

Guy sat up indignantly. “I don’t 
know what you are talking about,” he 
said, “but I am quite sure you have 
misunderstood her in some way or other. 
Anyhow, what you suggest is impossible. 
You can’t pick up people and drop 
them again in this thoughtless and selfish 
fashion. What’s the girl to do? You 
have chosen to make yourself respon- 
sible for her, and you must arrange to 
send her back to her people—or some- 
thing.” 

“Unfortunately,” said Tony, “there 
- are difficulties in the way. Her father 
and mother are both dead, and her near- 
est relations are all out of work for the 
moment.” 

“Has she any profession?” asked Guy. 

Tony nodded. “Yes—she’s a queen.” 

There was a short silence. “A what?” 
demanded Guy. 

“A queen!” repeated Tony. “It’s not 
a profession that I altogether approve 
of for women, but she had been brought 
up to it, and—” 

Guy pushed back his chair. ‘Look 
here, Tony,” he exclaimed, “what on 
earth are you talking about?” 

Tony raised his eyebrows. “Isabel,” 
he explained patiently, “Cousin Isabel. 
The nice little red-haired girl you were 
teaching gardening to yesterday. She 
is the only daughter of that late la- 
mented inebriate, Don Francisco of 
Livadia.” 

With a startled ejaculation Guy sud- 
denly sat up straight in his chair. He 
opened his mouth as if to speak, but 
nothing intelligible seemed to suggest 
itself. 

“Furthermore,” pursued Tony tran- 
quilly, “she is the affianced wife of our 
illustrious little pal King Pedro the 
Fifth. That of course explains why 
she has run away.” 

By a supreme effort Guy succeeded in 
regaining his lost powers of conversa- 
tion. His face was a beautiful study 
in amazement, dismay and incredulity. 
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“But — but — good heavens!” he 
gasped. “This can’t be true! You must 
be joking!” 

“Joking!” repeated Tony sternly. 
“Of course I’m not joking. No respect- 
able Englishman ever jokes at break- 
fast.” 

Guy threw up his hands with a ges- 
ture that was almost tragic. 

“Well, if it’s true,” he observed, “you 
have just about gone and done it this 
time with a vengeance.” He got up 
from his seat, took a couple of agitated 
paces toward the window, and then came 
back to the table where the future mem- 
ber for Balham North was still placidly 
munching his toast. ‘Good Lord, Tony,” 
he said, ‘don’t you understand what a 
serious matter this is?” 

“Of course I do,” said Tony. “You 
don’t suppose I should talk about it at 
breakfast otherwise.” 

“It’s more than serious,” continued 
Guy in a strained voice. “It’s—it’s the 
most unholy mess that even you have 
ever mixed yourself up in. If this girl 
is really who you say she is, we shall 
have the whole diplomatic service tum- 
bling over themselves to find her.” He 
paused. ‘‘For goodness’ sake, tell me 
the whole story at once ; there may pos- 
sibly be some way out of it, after all.” 

“T don’t think there is,” said Tony 
contentedly. “Of course, I could desert 
Isabel, but as you have just pointed out 
to me, that would be very brutal and 
dishonorable. Anyhow, if you will take 
a pew and try and look a little less like 
Sarah Bernhardt, I'll tell you exactly 
how things stand. Then you can judge 
for yourself.” 


UY resumed his seat, and after paus- 
ing to light a third cigarette, Tony 
began to repeat Isabel’s romantic his- 
tory, more or less as she had described it 
to him at Cookham on the previous day. 
There was a leisurely style about his 
method that must have been somewhat 
provoking to Guy, whose anxiety to hear 
the whole truth seemed to be of a pain- 
ful intensity. Tony, however, proceeded 
in his own unhurried fashion; and by a 
masterly exhibition of self-control, Guy 
refrained from any comment or inter- 
ruption until the entire story was told. 
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Then he sat back in his chair with 
the stony expression of one who has 
learned the worst. 

Tony looked at him sympathetically. 
“One can’t very well get out of it, can 
one, Guy?” he observed. “Of 
course, I might give Isabel a week’s 
notice, but after the bitter and 
scornful way you spoke to me just 
now about my selfishness, I should 
hardly like to do that. Besides, as 
a moral man I strongly disapprove 
of Pedro’s intentions. I think no- 
body should be allowed to marry, 
who has not led a perfectly pure 
life.” 

“Oh, shut up,” said Guy, 
“shut up and let me think.” 

He buried his forehead in his 
hands for a moment or two, and 

then looked up again with such 

a harassed appearance that 

Tony felt quite sorry for 

him. “It’s—it’s worse than 

I thought,” he added de- 
spairingly. “What on {f 
earth do you imagine is 
going to be the end 

of it?” 

“T haven’t the re- 
motest notion,” ad- 
mitted ‘Tony cheer- 
fully. “The only 
thing I have quite 
made up my mind 
about is that Isabel 
sha’n’t be forced 
into marrying 
Pedro.” 

“T agree with you 
there,” said Guy with 
sudden warmth. 
“Tt’s an infamous 
proposal. I can’t 
see what’s at the bot- 
tom of it either, unless 
there is still a party in 
Livadia who believe in 
her father’s claim. I 
thought they were pretty 
well extinct.” He paused for a moment, 
his brow puckered in deep and anxious 
reflection. “Anyhow,” he added, ‘you 
have put yourself into a frightfully 
delicate position. Da Freitas will move 
heaven and earth to find the girl, and 


The words had hardly left his lips 
when Isabel, slightly flushed and 
looking prettier than ever, 

from the head of the kitchen stairs. 
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you can be quite sure he will get any 
possible assistance he asks for from our 
people.” 

“T don’t believe he’ll ask for any,” 
said Tony. “I’ve got a notion that they 

want to keep this marriage- 
business as quiet as 
possible. Why 
should they have 
tried to rush it so, 
otherwise? If that’s 
right, they will 
probably be only too 
anxious to keep the 
police out of it, espe- 
cially since they 

_ have seen Isabel 
| with me.” 

| “But do you 

think her uncle rec- 
ognized you?” 

“Can’t say,” replied 
Tony tranquilly. “He 
only saw me for a sec- 
ond in the hall of the 
club, and he was so agi- 
tated then that even a 
beautiful face like 
mine might have 
escaped him. Still, I 
should think they were 
bound to get on our 
track sooner or later. 

That’s the worst of 
a carelessly _ built 
place like London. 
One always runs 
into the people one 
doesn’t want to 
meet.” 

“There are those 
other men too,” said Guy, 
who was evidently pon- 
dering each point in the 
problem, “‘—the men who 
are following her about. 
What do you make of 
them ?” 

“T shall have to make 
an example of them,” 
said Tony firmly. “I really can’t have 
dirty-looking foreigners hanging about, 
outside my house.” 

“Oh, do be serious for a moment,” 
pleaded Guy almost angrily. “We are 
in this business now, and—” 
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“We!” echoed Tony with pleasure. 
“My dear Guy! Do you really mean 
that you’re going to lend us your power- 
ful aid?” 

“Of course I am,” said Guy impa- 
tiently. “I think you were very foolish 
to mix yourself up in the affair at all, 
but since you have chosen to do it, you 
don’t suppose that I shall desert you! 
If ever you wanted assistance, I should 
say you did now.” 


ONY deaned across, and taking his 
cousin’s hand, shook it warmly over 
the breakfast-table. 

“Dear old Guy!” he observed. “I 
always thought that under a rather for- 
bidding exterior you concealed the heart 
of a true sportsman.” 

“Nonsense!” returned Guy. “I am 
your secretary, and it’s my business to 
look after you when you make an idiot 
of yourself.” He paused. ‘‘Besides,” 
he added, “there is the girl to be con- 
sidered.” 

Tony nodded. “Yes,” he said, “we 
must consider Isabel. By the way, I 
never thanked you for being so nice to 
her yesterday. She told me that you 
were perfectly charming.” 

For a second time Guy’s face as- 
sumed a faint tinge of color. 

“One couldn’t help feeling sorry for 
the child when one spoke to her,” he 
said stiffly. “It appears to be no fault 
of her own that she has been put in this 
impossible position.” He hesitated for 
a moment. “I hope to goodness, Tony,” 
he added, “that you—you—” 

Tony laughed softly. “It’s quite all 
right,” he said. “Don’t be alarmed, 
Guy. My- feelings toward Isabel are 
as innocent as the dawn.” He glanced 
at the slim gold watch that he wore on 
his wrist, and then in a leisurely fashion 
got up from his chair. “TI hate to break 
up this charming breakfast-party,” he 
said, “but I must be off. I am going to 
look up Isabel on my way to Aunt 
Fanny’s.” 

Guy also rose to his feet. 

“I say, Tony,” he said, “let us under- 
stand each other quite clearly. How- 
ever you choose to look at it, this is an 
uncommonly serious business—and there 
are some very ugly possibilities in it. 
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We can’t afford to treat it as a joke— 
not if you really want to keep Isabel 
out of these people’s hands.” 

Tony nodded his head. “I know 
that, Guy,” he said. “I can’t help my 
incurable light-heartedness, but I can 
assure you that Cousin Henry himself 
couldn’t be more deadly serious about it 
than I am. I promise you faithfully I 
wont play the fool.” 

“Right you are!” said Guy. “In that 
case, you can count on me to the ut- 
most.” 


T was about a quarter of an hour 

later when Tony pulled up the big 
Peugeot outside Mrs. Spalding’s and 
climbing down from his seat, pushed 
open the gate. As he did so, the door 
of the house was opened in turn by 
Bugg, who presented a_ singularly 
spruce and animated appearance. His 
hair had evidently been brushed and 
brilliantined with extreme care, and he 
was wearing a tight-fitting black-and- 
white check suit that reminded one of 
a carefully made chessboard. 

“Good morning, Bugg,” said Tony 
as he came up the steps. ‘You look 
very beautiful.” 

Bugg saluted with a slightly embar- 
rassed smile. 

“IT brought along me Sunday togs, 
Sir Ant’ny—seein’ as ’ow I was to be 
livin’ in the ’ouse with two ladies.” 

“Quite right, Bugg,” said Tony ap- 
provingly. “It’s just that thoughtful- 
ness in small matters that makes the 
true artist in life.” He paused to pull 
off his driving-gloves. ‘Is there any 
news?” he asked. 

Bugg cast a quick, warning glance 
over his shoulder into the house. 

“’Ere’s the young lady, sir,” he re- 
plied in a hoarse whisper. “See yer 
ahtside after.” 

He moved away as Isabel came lightly 
down the stairs and advanced along the 
passage to meet them. 

She greeted Tony with just the faint- 
est touch of shyness, and then led the 
way into the small sitting-room. 

Here she held out her hand to him, 
and bowing over it with extreme gravity, 
Tony kissed the pink tip of one of her 
fingers. 
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“T trust Your Majesty slept well,” he 
observed. 

She pulled away her hand. ‘Oh, 
please don’t tease me,” she said. “You 
can’t imagine how funny I feel about it 
all.” She paused. “If we hadn’t met 
Uncle Philip yesterday, I believe I 
should have begun to think the whole 
thing was a dream.” 

“Perhaps it is,” said Tony. ‘“Person- 
ally, I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if I 
woke up and found Spalding standing 
by my bed with a cup of tea.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter really, anyway,” 
said Isabel, “because we are all dream- 
ing the same thing, aren’t we? You 
and I and Bugg and—and your cousin 
Mr. Guy.” 

“Guy certainly is,” answered Tony. 
“You have made a positively devastat- 
ing conquest of poor Guy. How on 
earth did you manage to do it?” 

Isabel opened her amber eyes. “I 
don’t know,” she said innocently. ‘He 
was very nice and kind. I only talked 
to him and smiled at him.” 

“Ah, that accounts for it,” said Tony 
solemnly. He put his hat down and 
seated himself on the sofa. ‘You really 
ought to be more careful,” he added. 
“It isn’t fair to go about bewitching 
respectable _ secretaries. You never 
know what they may turn into.” 

“Have you told him?” asked Isabel. 

“Everything,” said Tony. “He is 
yearning to plunge into the fray and re- 
seat you on the throne of Livadia. I 
left him practicing sword-exercises in 
the hall.” 

Isabel laughed, and opening the bag 
that was lying on the table beside her, 
took out a little silver cigarette-case, 
which she offered to Tony. 

“Do have one,” she said. “I bought 
it yesterday afternoon out of the money 
you gave me. It was very extravagant, 
but I love shopping. You see, I have 
not been allowed to do any in London.” 

Tony, who never smoked anything but 
Virginia tobacco, helped himself bravely 
to a gold-tipped product of the Turkish 
Empire, and lighted it with apparent 
zest. 

“All the truest pleasure in life comes 
from doing things one hasn’t been al- 
lowed to do,” he observed. “To enjoy 
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anything properly, one ought to go in 
for a long course of self-denial first.” 

“I—I suppose you're right,” said 
Isabel doubtfully, “but it’s rather diffi- 
cult, isn’t it?” 

“I should think it was,” said Tony. 
“I have never tried it myself.” He felt 
in his pocket for a moment, and then 
pulled out a check-book which bore the 
stamped address of the same Hampstead 
bank at which he kept his own account. 

“This is yours, Isabel,” he said, hand- 
ing it across to her. “I have paid the 
money I got for the brooch into your 
account, so you can go on shopping as 
long and fiercely as you like. Do you 
know how to draw a check?” 

Isabel nodded. “Oh, yes,” she said. 
“You just fill it in and write your name 
at the bottom, and then they give you 
the money. It’s quite easy, isn’t it?” 

“Quite,” said Tony. “All real mir- 
acles are.” 

Isabel slipped away the check-book 
into her bag. Then she looked up at 
Tony with that half-childish and wholly 
delightful smile of hers. 

“Now I am rich,” she said, “I can 
begin entertaining.” She hesitated. 
“Should I be doing anything very 
dreadful—I—I mean from the English 
point of view—if I asked you to come 
and have dinner with me somewhere to- 
night ?” 

“Of course you wouldn’t,” said Tony 
firmly. “A queen has an absolutely free 
hand about things like that. It’s what 
is called the royal prerogative. There 
is a well-established precedent in the 
case of Queen Elizabeth and the Earl 
of Leicester.” 

“That’s all right, then,” said Isabel 
in a relieved voice. ‘What time will 
you come?” 

“Quite early,” said Tony. “In fact, 
I think I will come to tea if I may. I 
am lunching with Cousin Henry and 
his wife, and that always makes me 
thirsty.” He glanced at his watch, and 
then got up from the sofa. “I mustn't 
stop any longer now,” he added. “I 
have several things to do before I get 
to Chester Square, and it’s so rude to 
keep people waiting for lunch. Besides, 
it spoils the lunch.” 

Isabel laughed happily, and rising to 
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her feet, gave him her hand again—this 
time with little or no trace of her former 
shyness. Indeed, it was difficult to be 
shy with Tony for any very extended 
period. 

“T will see that you have some nice 
tea, anyway,” she said. “I will make 
it for you myself.” 

Tony paused for a moment on the 
threshold of the house to exchange his 
Turkish cigarette for a Virginian, and 
then strolled off down the garden toward 
the gate. As he approached the latter, 
it was opened for him by Tiger Bugg, 
who had apparently been waiting pa- 
tiently beside the car. 

“Don’t look hup, sir,” observed that 
distinguished welterweight in a low, 
earnest voice. “Jest carry on as if we 
was talkin’ abaht nothin’ partic’lar.”’ 

With an air of complete indifference, 
Tony strolled across the pavement to 
the front of the car and lifted up the 
bonnet. Bug followed, and bent over 
the exposed engine beside him as though 
pointing out some minor deficiency. 

“There’s one of them blokes watchin’ 
of us,” continued ‘Tiger in the same con- 
fidential tone. “’E’s be’ind the fence 
opposite. Been ’angin’ arahnd ‘ere all 
the blinkin’ morning.” 

“Really! said Tony gently. 
of them is it?” 

“It’s the little un, sir—the one I give 
that flip in the jaw to. I seen ’im w’en 
I come aht o’ the front door this mornin’. 
*E was doin’ a sorter Boy Scout stunt 
be’ind the bushes, and I ‘ad ‘alf a mind 
to land ’im with one o’ them loose 
bricks. ‘Then I remembers wat you'd 
said yesterday,—abaht lyin’ low, like,— 
so I jest ’ums a tune and pretends I 
’adn’t spotted ’im.” 

“You have the true instincts of a 
sleuth, Bugg,” observed Tony. 

“T shouldn’t be ’alf surprised if they 
was both dbaht somewhere,” went on 
the gratified Tiger in a hoarse whisper. 
“It’s my belief, sir, that they means to 
’ang arahnd until they sees a chance of 
gettin’ at the young lydy without no 
interruptions from us. I’d bet a dollar 
that if I was to clear orf the plyce for 
’alf an hour, they’d be shovin’ their 
dirty selves into the ‘ouse all right— 
some’ow or other.” 


“Which 
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“By Jove!” exclaimed Tony softly. 
“That’s an idea. That’s a brilliant 
idea, Bugg.” 

He continued to reflect in silence for 
a moment or two, and then at- last he 
shut down the bonnet with that particu- 
larly pleasant smile of his which Guy 
always declared to be the sure harbinger 
of approaching trouble. 

“I shall return about four o'clock, 
Bugg,” he said. “I think we may have 
an interesting and instructive afternoon 
ahead of us—thanks to you.” 

Bugg sighed happily. “I'll be 'ere, 
sir,” he observed. ‘‘I’d like to see that 
there tall bloke again. I ’ate leavin’ a 
job ’alf finished.” 

“And meanwhile,” said Tony, “take 
particular care of Miss Francis. It’s 
quite possible there may be somebody 
else wanting to speak to her privately 
besides our pal opposite.” 

Bugg’s eyes gleamed. “It don’t make 
no difference to me, sir, ’ow many of 
‘em there is. Nothin’ doin’! That’s 
my motter as far as visitors goes.” 

Tony nodded approvingly, and enter- 
ing the car, started off down the hill, 
leaving Bugg standing grimly at the 
gate in an attitude that must have been 
deeply discouraging to any concealéd 
gentleman who might be hoping for an 
early entrance. 


FTER visiting his tailor in Sackville 

Street, and discharging one or two 
other less momentous duties, Tony made 
his way to Chester Square, where he 
pulled up outside Lady Jocelyn’s house 
exactly as the clock of St. Peter's was 
striking one-thirty. 

Punctual as he was, Laura and Henry 
had arrived before him. He heard the 
former’s rich contralto voice in full 
swing as the maid preceded him up the 
staircase, and it was with that vague 
feeling of depression the sound invari- 
ably inspired in him that he entered the 
charmingly furnished little drawing- 
room. 

Lady Jocelyn, who looked rather like 
an old ivory miniature, was sitting on 
the sofa; and going up to her, Tony 
bent over and kissed her affectionately. 
Then he shook hands with both his 
cousins. 
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‘I have been hearing the most won- 
derful things about you, Tony,” said 
Lady Jocelyn. “If I didn’t dislike veal 
so much, I should certainly have killed 
the fatted calf for lunch. Is it really 
true that you are going to become the 
member for—for—where is it, Laura?” 

“Balham North,” remarked Laura 
firmly. 

She was a tall, fair-haired lady, with 
thin lips, a masterful nose and a pair 
of relentless blue eyes. 

“I believe it’s quite true, Aunt Fan- 
ny,” returned Tony. “In fact, I under- 
stand it has all been arranged except 
for the formality of consulting the 
natives.” : 

“How splendid!” said Lady Jocelyn. 
“And who are the natives? I always 
thought Balham was still unexplored.” 

Tony shook his head. ‘Oh, no,” he 
said. “Henry has been right into the 
interior. He can even speak the lan- 
guage—can’t you, Henry?” : 

“There is nothing to laugh at about 
Balham,” said Henry a little stiffly. “It 
is one of the best residential suburbs in 
London.” 

“And extremely well-educated polit- 


ically,” put in Laura in her clear, inci- 


sive voice. “I have been looking into 
the matter, and I find that our various 
temperance and purity leagues have no 
less than seven branches there, and that 
the reports from all of them are dis- 
tinctly encouraging. On the whole, I 
regard it as one of the most hopeful con- 
stituencies in London.” 

Lady Jocelyn looked a little puzzled. 
“What do they hope for?” she inquired. 

“Lunch, m’lady,” remarked the par- 
lor-maid,-opening the door. 

“In that case,” said Tony gravely, 
“they couldn’t have chosen a more effi- 
cient representative.” 

Like the wise woman she was, Lady 
Jocelyn always had an excellent cook, 
and a single glance at the menu as they 
settled themselves around the table had 
an inspiriting effect upon the entire 
party. Even Laura was not wholly ex- 
empt from its influence. Though a stern 
advocate of the superior food-value of 
lentils and beans as far as the poor were 
concerned, she herself had a very hand- 
some appreciation for the less scientific 
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forms of diet. She ate with enthusiasm 
and staying power, and after a second 
helping of mousse of ham and cold as- 
paragus, she became more affable than 
Tony had ever seen her. 

“T can hardly describe the satisfaction 
that Tony’s decision to stand has given 
Henry and me,” she observed to Lady 
Jocelyn. “We have been trying for 
years to persuade him to do something 
worthy of his position. A life of empty 
pleasure is such an appallingly bad ex- 
ample for the poor.” 

“I am not quite sure that I agree with 
you there,” said Tony. “I believe the 
possibility of being able to live eventu- 
ally in complete idleness is one of the 
few real incentives to hard work. There 
ought to be one or two examples about 
so that people can realize how pleasant 
that sort of life is.” 

“You have done your share, Tony,” 
said Lady Jocelyn consolingly. “You 
will be able to go to sleep in the House 
of Commons with a perfectly clear 
conscience.” 

“Of course you are joking, Aunt Fan- 
ny,’ said Henry. “You are much too 
well-informed to believe that sort of 
nonsense. I doubt if there is a more 
arduous profession in the world than 
being a Member of Parliament—pro- 
vided, of course, that a man takes his 
work seriously. Tony has promised us 
that he will do that.” 

“And we shall be there to keep him 
up to it,” added Laura crisply. 

Lady Jocelyn looked at Tony with 
some sympathy. “I only hope he wont 
break down,” she said. “It’s not 
everyone who can stand these severe 
strains.” 

“Oh, Tony’s as sound as a bell,” re- 
turned Henry a little contemptuously. 
“Hard work will do him all the good 
in the world; it’s just what he wants. 
I have been advising him to take up 
some special subject and master it thor- 
oughly before he goes into the House. 
It’s the only way to get on quickly now- 
adays.” He turned to Tony. “Have 
you thought that over at all yet? I 
mean do you feel a special ‘leaning 
toward any particular question?” 

Tony took a long drink of champagne 
and put down his glass. 
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“Yes, Henry,” he said. “During the 
last two days I have discovered that for- 
eign politics have a remarkable attrac- 
tion for me.” 

“Foreign politics!’ repeated Henry. 
“Well, they’re an interesting subject, 
but I should have thought 
you would have 
found them a 
little too— 
too — ah — 
remote.” 
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“No,” said Tony. “I shall certainly 
come to you when I need help.” 

Harmoniously as matters had been 

proceeding up to this point, the remain- 

der of the lunch-party was even more 

of a pronounced success. It was evi- 

dent that Tony’s sudden 

and surprising ab- 

sorption in 

world - politics 

was high- 

ly ap- 
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Tony looked 

at him sym- ‘ 
pathetically. oe 
“One can’t very well . 
get out of it, can one, 


Guy?” he observed. 


Tony shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I haven’t found that. 
Of course, I don’t know very much about 
them yet, but I expect to be learning 
quite a lot before long.” 

“Well, that’s the right spirit, any- 
way,” said Henry heartily. “When I 
get back, I will instruct my secretary to 
send you along some white-books to 
study. Remember, if there is anything 
we can do to help you,—introductions 
you would like or anything of that 
sort,—don’t hesitate to ask us.” 














buried his forehead in 
his hands. 


proved both by Henry and Laura, who 
seemed to regard it as a sign that he was 
beginning to take his Parliamentary ca- 
reer with becoming seriousness. If at 
times old Lady Jocelyn’s twinkling black 
eyes suggested a certain amount of 
skepticism in the matter, she at least 
said nothing to disturb this pleasant im- 
pression, while Tony himself sustained 
his new role with that imperturbable 
ease of manner which never seemed to 
desert him. 

It was nearly half-past three before 
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Laura and Henry rose to go, and then 
they took their leave with an approving 
friendliness that reminded one of a tutor 
saying good-by to a promising pupil. 

“T will have those white-books sent 
around at once,” said Henry, warmly 
shaking his cousin’s hand. “There is 
a new one just issued dealing with the 
Patagonia boundary-dispute. You will 
find it most interesting.” 

“It sounds ripping,” said Tony. 

. “And you needn’t worry a bit about 
your election,” added Laura. ‘“Henry’s 
seat is so safe that I shall be able to 
give up my entire time to helping you.” 

“That will be nice, wont it, Tony?” 
said Lady Jocelyn innocently. 

She rose to her feet with the aid of 
her ebony stick, and taking Henry’s 
arm, accompanied him and Laura to the 
head of the staircase, where she said 
good-by to them both. She then came 
back into the room, and closing the door 
behind her, shook her head slowly and 
reprovingly at the future member for 
Balham North. 

“T should like to know exactly what 
pleasant surprise you are preparing for 
them, Tony,” she said. 

Tony’ came up, and putting his arm 
around her, conducted her gently to her 
customary place on the sofa. 

“I wonder if the Prodigal Son had a 
skeptical aunt,” he said sadly. 

With a little chuckle Lady Jocelyn 
settled herself into her seat. ‘“Prob- 
ably,” she replied; “and if she carved 
the veal, I have no doubt that she gave 
him the best helping.” 

Tony stood back and surveyed her 
affectionately. ‘Do you know what an 
Enterprise is, Aunt Fanny?” he asked. 
“An Enterprise with a large capital E 
at the beginning?” 

Lady Jocelyn looked up at him with 
an air of mild surprise. 

“I believe it is a thing that people 
prosecute,” she replied. ‘‘Why do you 
ask ?” 

“T am engaged on one,” said Tony. 
“I can’t tell you what it is to-day, 
because I have got to go in three min- 
utes, and I always stammer if I try 
to talk quickly. Besides, it’s too inter- 
esting to hurry over.” 

“My dear Tony,” said Lady Jocelyn, 
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“you fill me with curiosity. If you 
don’t come around again soon and tell 
me all about it, I shall never forgive 
you.” 

“T shall come,” said Tony. “I fancy 
it’s going to be one of those enterprises 
which will absorb a good deal of advice 
and assistance.” 

“You can count on mine,” said Lady 
Jocelyn, “even if I have to imperil my 
hitherto unblemished reputation in 
Chester Square.” 

Tony bent down and kissed her cheek. 
“Dear Aunt Fanny,” he said, “I should 
certainly propose to you if it wasn’t for- 
bidden in the prayer-book.” 

Lady Jocelyn laughed and patted his 
hand. “I appreciate the compliment, 
Tony,” she said; “but perhaps it’s just 
as well as it is. I am getting old, and 
you would be a very bad preparation 
for the next world.” She paused. ‘“‘Re- 
member,” she added, “if you don’t come 
back within three days and tell me all 
about the Enterprise, I shall put the 
matter in the hands of the S. P. C. A.” 

“What's that?” inquired Tony. 

“The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Aunts,” said Lady Jocelyn. 


SLIGHT but natural reluctance 

on the part of the Peugeot to leave 
such a select neighborhood delayed 
Tony for several minutes outside the 
house. At length, however, he managed 
to persuade the big car to start, and just 
baffling a mastérly attempt at suicide by 
a passing terrier, he set off on his return- 
journey to Hampstead. 

He did not go direct to Mrs. Spal- 
ding’s, but continued his way straight up 
Haverstock Hill and across the Heath 
to his own house. Here he got out and 
handed the car over to the care of Jen- 
nings, who came sauntering down from 
the garage in his usual somber fashion. 

“You can put her away, Jennings,” he 
said, brushing the dust from his sleeve. 
“Tf I want anything to-night, I shall 
take a taxi. This perpetual dashing 
about in high-powered cars is apt to in- 
duce arrogance.” 

Jennings received the statement with 
an unmoved expression, and leaving him 
to carry out his instructions, Tony en- 
tered the hall. He walked across to the 
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stick-rack in the corner, where he pro- 
ceeded to select a large and particularly 
heavy Irish blackthorn from the numer- 
ous specimens it contained. He weighed 
this thoughtfully in his hand, and then, 
apparently satisfied with its possibilities, 
he lighted a cigar and strolled off down 
the drive and out across the Heath in 
the direction of Mrs. Spalding’s house. 


CHAPTER XI 


ATIMER LANE, which was the 
name of the secluded little road 

in which the Spaldings’ house was 
situated, presented a most restful ap- 
pearance as Tony entered it from the 
upper end. Except for a solitary cat 
sunning herself in the gutter, there was 
no sign of life throughout its entire 
length. If any sinister-looking gentle- 
men were lurking in the neighborhood, 
they had at least been successful in con- 
cealing themselves with the most praise- 
worthy skill. 

With his blackthorn in his hand Tony 
sauntered peacefully along the pave- 
ment. There was nothing about his ap- 
pearance to suggest that he was taking 
any unusual interest in his surroundings. 
His whole demeanor was as free from 
suspicion as that of the cat herself, who 
merely opened one sleepy eye at his ap- 
proach and then closed it again with an 
air of sun-warmed indifference. 

He turned in at the gate of Mrs. Spal- 
ding’s house without so much as a back- 
ward glance and strolling up the gar- 
den path, knocked lightly at the door. 
It was opened almost immediately by 
Bugg, whose face lighted up with that 
same sort of simple-hearted smile that 
Ney used to assume at the appearance 
of Napoleon. 

“It’s all right, sir,” he whispered ex- 
ultingly, as soon as the door was closed 
again. ‘“’E’s still there, an’ t’other 
bloke too!” 

Tony hung up his hat, and with ten- 
der care deposited his blackthorn on the 
hall table. 

“That’s splendid, Bugg.” he said. 
“Where is Miss Francis?” 

With a jerk of his thumb, Bugg indi- 
cated the basement. 
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“She’s dahn there along o’ Mrs. Spal- 
ding, sir.” 

The words had hardly left his lips 
when Isabel, slightly flushed and look- 
ing prettier than ewer, emerged from the 
head of the kitchen stairs. 

“Oh,” she said, “you have just come 
at the right time. Mrs. Spalding and I 
have been making some scones for tea.” 


ONY looked at her in admiration. 
“What wild and unexpected talents 
you have, Isabel!’ he remarked. 

She laughed happily. “I can make 
very good scones,” she said. “That was 
one of the extra and private accomplish- 
ments that Miss Watson taught me.” 
She paused. ‘‘How soon would you like 
to have tea?” 

“Do you mind putting it off for a lit- 
tle bit?” said Tony. “I have got some- 
thing I want to speak to you about first.” 
He turned to Bugg. “Go out into the 
yard behind, Bugg,” he said, ‘and have 
a nice careful look at the back wall. I 
want to know if it’s fairly easy to climb 
and what there is the other side of it.” 

With that invaluable swiftness of ac- 
tion that distinguishes a successful wel- 
terweight, Bugg wheeled round and shot 
off on his errand. Isabel gazed after 
him for a moment in surprise, and then 
turned back to Tony with a slightly be- 
wildered expression. ; 

“Is there anything the matter?” she 
asked. 

“Nothing the least serious,”’ said Tony 
reassuringly. “I am thinking of enter- 
taining a couple of old friends of ours 
who are too shy to call in the usual 
way.” 

A sudden look of understanding 
flashed into Isabel’s face, and taking a 
quick step forward, she laid her ‘hand 
lightly on Tony’s arm. 

“You mean those 
men?” she whispered. 
outside ? 
am?” 

Tony patted her hand. “There’s noth- 
ing to be frightened about, Isabel,’ he 
said. “At least not for us.” 

She drew herself up proudly. “I’m 
not frightened,” she said, “—not a bit. 
I told you I should never be frightened 
again as long as I had you to help me.” 


men—those two 
“Why-—are they 
Have they found out where I 
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She took a long. breath. 
going.to do?” she asked. 

Tony laughed. “I think we ought to 
find out first what they want,” he said. 
“There’s a sort of prejudice in this coun- 
try against massacring people at sight.” 

“I—I forgot we were in England,” 
said Isabel apologetically. “I have 
heard Father and the others talk so 
much about killing people, it doesn’t 
seem nearly as serious to me as it ought 
to.”’. 


“What are you 


“Never mind,” said Tony consolingly. 
“We all have our weak points.” He 
leaned over and tipped off the ash of 
his cigar into the umbrella-stand. ‘‘Ac- 
cording to Bugg,” he added, “our two 
friends have been hanging about outside 
the house ever since Tuesday.” 

Isabel opened her eyes. “Since Tues- 
day!’ she repeated. ‘But why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

“I didn’t want to worry you. I knew 
you would be quite safe with Bugg here; 
so I thought it was better to wait until 
I had made up my mind what to do.” 
He paused. ‘Whoever these two beau- 
ties are, it’s quite evident that what 
they’re really yearning for is another lit- 
tle private chat with you. At least, it’s 
difficult to see what else they can be after 
unless they are going in for a fresh-air 
cure.” 

Isabel nodded her head. “It’s me, all 
right,” she observed with some convic- 
tion. 

“Well, under the circumstances,” pur- 
sued Tony tranquilly, “I propose to give 
them the chance of gratifying their am- 
bition. I always like to help people to 
gratify their ambition, even if it involves 
a little personal trouble and exertion.” 

Isabel’s amber eyes lighted up with 
an expectant and rather unkind pleas- 
ure. “What are you going to do?” she 
asked again. 

“It depends to a certain extent on 
Bugg’s report,” replied Tony. “The 
idea is that he and I should go out by 
the front gate, work our way round to 
the back and make a quiet and unobtru- 
sive reéntrance over the garden wall. 
We should then be on the premises in 
case anyone took it into his head to call 
during our absence.” 


.Isabel laughed joyously. ‘“That’s a 


“Kill them?" 
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lovely idea!” she exclaimed. “I do 
hope—” 

She was interrupted by the sudden re- 
appearance of Bugg, who came rapidly 
up the staircase in the same noiseless and 
unexpected fashion in which he had de- 
parted. 

“Well?” said Tony, throwing away 
the stump of -his cigar. 

“There aint nothin’ wrong abaht the 
wall, sir,” replied Bugg cheerfully. 
“One can ‘op over that as easy as 
sneezin’,”” 

“What is there the other side of it?” 
asked Tony. 

“It gives onto the back garden of the 
"Ollies—that big empty ‘ouse in ’Eath 
Street.” 

“How very obliging of it!” said Tony 
contentedly. He turned to Isabel. “It’s 
no good wasting time, is it?” he added. 
“T think I had better go straight down 
and tell Mrs. Spalding what we propose 
to do. She ought to know something 
about it, just in case we have to slaugh- 
ter anyone on her best carpet.” 

Isabel looked a little doubtful. “TI 
hope she wont mind,” she said. 

“I don’t think she will,” replied 
Tony. “I have always found her most 
reasonable about trifles.” He turned 
back to Bugg. ‘Better find a bag or 
something to take with you when you go 
out,” he added. “I want you to look as 
if you were on your way back to Good- 
mansrest.”’ 

Bugg saluted, and making his way 
downstairs, Tony tapped gently at what 
appeared to be the kitchen door. It was 
opened by Mrs. Spalding, who at the 
sight of her visitor showed distinct traces 
of surprise and concern. 

“Why ever didn’t you ring, Sir An- 
tony?” she inquired almost reproach- 
fully. 

“Tt’s all right, Mrs. Spalding,” he re- 
plied in his cheerful fashion. “I came 
down purposely because I want to have 
a little private talk with you.” He 
moved aside a plate, and before she 
could protest, seated himself on the cor- 
ner of the table. “You remember what 
I told you a couple of days ago about 
the house being watched?” 

“Indeed yes, sir,” said Mrs. Spalding. 


“They are still hanging about the place, 
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according to what Bugg 
says. I am sure I 
don’t know what the 
police can be up to, 
allowing a thing 
like that to go on 
in a respectable 
i 

“Tt’s scandalous,” bi | ii 
agreed Tony warm- i nl 
ly. “As far as I can | ‘Vil "y! 
see, the only thing to do i i 
is to take the matter into 
our own hands. These men 


Vii At i i 
neighborhood.” 


are probably a couple of ruffians 
employed to watch the place by 
Miss Francis’ guardian.” 

Mrs. Spalding nodded her 
“T shouldn’t be a bit sur- 
Them foreigners are 


mu be ay 


head. 
prised, sir. 
up to anything.” 

“It must be 
put a stop to,” 
said Tony 
firmly. “Of 
course, I could 
insist upon the 
police taking it 
up, but I think 
on the whole it 
would be better 
if we tackled the matter 
ourselves. One doesn’t want the 
half-penny papers to get hold of it, 
or anything of that sort.’ 

“Certainly not, sir,” said Mrs. 
Spalding in a shocked voice. “It 
would never do for a gentle- 
man in your position.” 

“Well, I have thought of a plan,” be- 
gan Tony, “but the fact is—’ He 
paused artistically. ‘Well, the fact is, 
Mrs. Spalding, I should hardly like 
to trouble you any further after the 
extremely kind way in which you have 
already helped us.” 

The good woman was visibly affected. 
“You mustn’t think of that, Sir Antony,” 
she protested. “I am sure it’s a real 
pleasure to do anything I can for you 
and the young lady—such a nice, sweet- 
spoken young lady she is, too.” 

“Well, of course, if you really feel 
like that about it,’ observed Tony; and 
without wasting effort on any further 
diplomacy, he proceeded to sketch out 
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the plan of campaign he had 
already described to Isabel. 

“It’s quite simple, you 

*see,” he finished. ‘We 

pop back over the garden 

wall and through the 

kitchen window, and 

there we are. Then if 

these scoundrels do 

turn up and ask for 

Miss Francis, you have 

only to let them in and 

leave the rest to us. 

I don’t think 

they will both- 

er us much 

more— 

not after 

I’ve fin- 

ished 


tl 


i 


il all } | 


Tony followed 
suit. He came 
& down into am even 
more quickly than B 
J —his descent being aa 
Y, what accelerated by the be 
havior of a branchof ivy wor) 
detached itself from the wall. 


For a respectable woman, who had 
hitherto led a peaceful and law-abiding 
life, Mrs. Spalding received the scheme 
with surprising calmness. 

“You will be careful about climbing 
the wall, wont you, sir?” she observed. 
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“It’s that old, there’s no knowing 
whether it will bear a gentleman of your 
weight.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mrs. Spalding,” 
said Tony reassuringly. ‘I shall allow 
Bugg to go first.” 

He got down off the table, and after 
once more expressing his thanks, made 
his way upstairs again into the hall. 


HE found Isabel standing at the door 
of the sitting-room just as he had 
left her. 

“Well?” she asked eagerly. 

“There are no difficulties,” said Tony. 
“Mrs. Spalding is all for a forward pol- 
icy.” 

As he spoke, there was a sound of 
footsteps above them, and Bugg de- 
scended the staircase, carrying a small 
bag in one hand and his cap in the other. 

“T think we may as well make a start,” 
continued Tony. “Don’t hurry yourself, 
Tiger. Just paddle along comfortably, 
and whatever you do, keep your eyes off 
the opposite side of the road. You can 
either take the bag back to Goodmans- 
rest, or else leave it in the bar at the 
Castle. Anyhow, meet me in a quarter 
of an hour’s time in the back garden of 
the Hollies.” 

Bugg nodded his head. “I'll be there, 
Sir Ant’ny,” he replied grimly. 

Tony pushed open the door of the sit- 
ting-room. ‘We had better wait here, 
Isabel,” he said. ‘‘We mustn’t be seen 
conspiring together in the hall when 
Bugg goes out, or it might put the en- 
emy on his guard.” 

A few seconds later the peace of Lat- 
imer Lane was suddenly disturbed by the 
banging of Mrs. Spalding’s front door. 
Whistling a bright little music-hall ditty 
to himself, Bugg came marching down 
the garden path and passed out through 
the gate into the roadway. He paused 
for a moment to extract and light a cig- 
arette; and then, without looking back 
at the house, set off at a leisurely pace in 
the direction of the Heath. 

For ten minutes a deep unbroken hush 
brooded over the neighborhood. If 
there were any human beings about, they 
still remained silent and invisible, while 
the solitary cat, who had glanced up re- 
sentfully as Bugg passed, gradually re- 
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sumed her former attitude of somnolent 
repose. 

Then once more the door of Number 
Sixteen opened, and Tony and Isabel 
made their appearance. The latter was 
wearing no hat, and her red-gold hair 
gleamed in the sunshine like copper in 
the firelight. They strolled down to- 
gether as far as the gate, where they re- 
mained for a few moments laughing and 
chatting. Then, with a final and fairly 
audible observation to the effect that he 
would be back about six, Tony took his 
departure. He went off to the left, in 
the opposite direction from that patron- 
ized by Bugg. . 

Turning lightly round, Isabel saun- 
tered back up the garden. The front 
door closed behind her, and once again 
peace—the well-ordered peace of a su- 
perior London suburb—descended upon 
Latimer Lane. 


T the back of the house Mrs. Spal- 

ding was standing at the kitchen 
window, which she had pushed up to 
its fullest extent. Her eyes were fixed 
anxiously upon the summit of the wall 
which divided her miniature back yard 
from the adjoining property, It was a 
venerable wall, of early Victorian ori- 
gin, about twelve feet in height and 
thickly covered with a mat of ivy. 

At last, from the other side came a 
faint rustle, followed almost immedi- 
ately by the unmistakable scrape and 
scuffie of somebody attempting an ascent. 
Then a hand and arm appeared over the 
top, and a moment later Bugg had 
hoisted himself into view and was sit- 
ting astride the parapet. He paused for 
an instant to whisper back some hoarse 
but inaudible remark, and then catch- 
ing hold of the ivy, swung himself neatly 
and rapidly to the ground. 

There was another and rather louder 
scuffle, and Tony followed suit. He 
came down into the yard even more 
quickly than Bugg—his descent being 
somewhat accelerated by the behavior of 
a branch of ivy, which detached itself 
from the wall just as he had got his full 
weight on it. 

He stopped to flick off the dust and 
cobwebs from the knees of his trousers, 
and then leading the way across the yard 
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to the kitchen window, he scrambled in 
over the sill. 

“IT am afraid I have thinned out your 
ivy a bit, Mrs. Spalding,” he remarked 
regretfully. 

“It doesn’t matter the least about that, 
sir,” replied Mrs. Spalding, “‘so long as 
you haven’t shook yourself up.” 

“T don’t think I have,” said Tony. “I 
feel extraordinarily well except for a 
slight craving for tea.” He paused. 
“No sign of the enemy yet, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Spalding shook her head. “It’s 
all been quite quiet so far, Sir Antony.” 

“Well, I think we had better go up- 
stairs and arrange our plans,” he ob- 
served, 

He moved toward the door, and fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Spalding and Bugg,—the 
latter of whom had climbed in through 
the window after him,—he mounted the 
flight of stone stairs that led up into the 
hall. 

“IT suppose Miss Francis is in her bed- 
room?” he said, turning to Mrs. Spal- 
ding. 

She nodded her head. “Yes, Sir An- 
tony. She went up directly she came 
back into the house.” 

He took a step forward and stood for 
a moment contemplating the scene with 
the thoughtful air of a general survey- 
ing the site of a future battle. 

“I think your place; Bugg,” he said, 
“will be halfway up the staircase, just 
out of sight of the front door. I shall 
wait in the sitting-room, and Mrs. Spal- 
ding will be downstairs in the kitchen.” 
He paused. ‘What will happen is this: 
When the bell rings, Mrs. Spalding will 
come up and open the door. Directly 
she does, our friends will probably force 
their way into the hall and ask to see 
Miss Francis. They will know she is 
upstairs, because as a matter of fact, she 
is sitting in the window reading a book.” 

“Am I to let them through, sir?’ in- 
quired Mrs. Spalding. 

“Not without a protest,” said Tony ; 
“but I expect as a matter of fact they 
‘will simply push past you. People like 
that have very bad manners, especially 
when they are pressed for time. In that 
case, all you have got to do will be to 
keep back to the kitchen stairs and leave 
the rest to us.” 
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Bugg sighed happily. ‘An’ then I 
s’pose I comes dahn and we shoves it 
across ’em, sir?” he inquired. 

“That’s the idea,” said Tony; “but 
there’s no need to be rough or unkind 
about it. All I want to do is to get 
them into the sitting-room in a suffi- 
ciently chastened frame of mind to an- 
swer a few civil questions.” 

He walked to the hall table and 
picked up the blackthorn he had left 
lying there. “I don’t think I shall want 
this,” he remarked, “but perhaps—” 

He broke off abruptly, as a faint 
sound from outside suddenly reached his 
ear. 

“Listen!” he said. ‘‘What’s that?” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
quite clearly came the unmistakable 
click of the front gate. 

Swiftly and quietly Tony stepped 
back to the sitting-room door. 

“Here they are!” he announced with 
a cheerful smile. “Take it coolly: 
there’s heaps of time.” 


NSIDERING the abrupt nature of 

the crisis, it must be admitted that 
both Mrs, Spalding and Bugg rose to 
the occasion in the most creditable fash- 
ion. In three strides the latter had dis- 
appeared up the staircase, while if Mrs. 
Spalding was a shade less precipitous, 
it was only because she was not so well 
fitted by nature for sudden and violent 
transitions. 

Tony waited until they were both out 
of sight, and then with a final glance 
round the hall, he stepped back into the 
sitting-room. 

For perhaps thirty seconds the steady 
ticking of the hall clock alone broke the 
silence. Then the sound of a slight 
movement became suddenly audible out- 
side the house, and a moment later the 
sharp tang-tang of a bell went jangling 
through the basement. With a con- 
tented smile, Tony began to button up 
his coat. 

He heard Mrs. Spalding mount the 
stairs and pass along the hall passage 
outside. There was the sharp snap of 
a bolt being pushed back, and then al- 
most simultaneously came a sudden scuf- 
fle of footsteps, and the loud bang of an 
abruptly closed door. 











something on 


“Feeling better?” inquired Tony kindly. An obvious 
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train of recollection flashed across the stranger’s face. ‘I remember now,” he muttered. “Something struck me— 


the stairs.’ 
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“Pardon, madame,” said a voice. “We 
do not wish to alarm you, but it is neces- 
sary that we speak with the young lady 
upstairs.” 

For a complete amateur in private 
theatricals, Mrs. Spalding played her 
part admirably. 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” 
she replied with every symptom of sur- 
prised indignation. “Who are you? 
How dare you force your way into a pri- 
vate house like this?” 

“You will pardon us, madame,’’ re- 
peated the voice, “but I fear we must 
insist. We mean no harm to the young 


lady: on the contrary, we are her best 


—her truest—friends.” 

Mrs. Spalding sniffed audibly. 
“That’s as it may be,” she retorted. 
“Anyhow, you don’t set a foot on my 
staircase ; and what’s more, if you don’t 
leave the house immediately, I shall 
send for the police.” 


HERE was a brief whispered con- 
sultation in what sounded like a for- 
eign language, and then the same voice 
spoke again. 
“We dislike to use force, madame ; 
but since you leave us no choice—”’ 
Once more came the quick shuffle of 
steps, followed in this case by the crash 
of an overturning chair; and then with 
a swift jerk Tony flung open the door 
and strode blithely out into the hall. He 
took in the situation at a glance. True 
to her instructions, Mrs. Spalding had 
retreated to the head of the kitchen ban- 
isters, where one of the intruders had 
followed as though to cut her off from 
further interference. The other was 
bounding gayly up the staircase, appar- 
ently under the happy impression that 
the road was now clear before him. 
Tony just had time to see that the 
man in the hall was the shorter of the 
two, when with an exclamation of anger 
and alarm that gentleman spun round to 
meet him. As he turned, his right hand 
traveled swiftly back toward his hip 
pocket ; but the action, though well in- 
tended, was too late to be effective. 
With one tigerlike spring Tony had 
crossed the intervening distance, and 
clutching him affectionately round the 
waist, had pinned his arms to his sides. 
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“No shooting, Harold,” he said. 
“You might break the pictures.” 

As he spoke, the whole staircase was 
suddenly shaken by a crash upstairs, fol- 
lowed by the heavy thud of a falling 
body. Then, almost simultaneously, the 
head of Tiger Bugg protruded itself 
over the banisters. 

“All right below, sir?” it inquired 
with some anxiety. 

Tony looked up. “If you have quite 
finished, you might come down and take 
away this revolver,’ he replied tran- 
quilly. 

That Bugg had finished was evident 
from the immediate nature of his re- 
sponse. He leaped down the stairs with 
the activity of a chamois, and darting in 
behind Tony’s struggling captive, fished 
out a wicked-looking Mauser pistol from 
that gentleman’s hip pocket.® 

“*’Ere we are, sir,’ he announced 
cheerfully. “Loaded up proper too, 
from the look of it.” 

Fony released his grip, and the owner 
of the weapon staggered back against 
the wall gasping like a newly landed 
fish. 

“Give it to me,” said Tony, holding 
out his hand; and as Bugg complied, he 
added in that pleasantly lazy way of his: 
“If you haven’t corpsed the gentleman 
upstairs, go and bring him down into 
the sitting-room.”’ Then, turning to his 
own late adversary, he observed hospi- 
tably: “Perhaps you wouldn't mind 
joining us, sir: I am sure we shall all 
enjoy a little chat.” 


T® E stranger, who was gradually be- 

ginning to recover from Tony's 
bearlike hug, scowled horribly. He was 
not a prepossessing-looking person, for 
in addition to a cast in his left eye, his 
swarthy and truculent face was further 
disfigured by the scar of an old sword- 
cut, which seemed to have just failed in 
a laudable effort to slice off the greater 
part of his jaw. All the same, there 
was a certain air of force and authority 
about him which redeemed him from ab- 
solute ruffianism. 

Beyond the scowl, however, he made 
no further protest, but followed by Tony 
and the Mauser, marched along into the 
sitting-room. 
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There was .a sound of banging and 
bumping from the staircase, and a mo- 
ment later: Bugg entered through the 
doorway,: half carrying and half push- 
ing the semiconscious figure of the other 
invader. : 

‘“T it ’im a bit ’arder than I meant to, 
sir,” he explained apologetically to 
Tony; “but ’e’s comin’ rahnd now nice 
an’ pretty.” 

He deposited the convalescent care- 
fully in the easy-chair and then stepped 
back. - 

It was the cross-eyed gentleman, how- 
ever, who broke the silence. 

“In my country,” he observed thickly, 
“you would die for this—both of you.” 

Tony smiled at him indulgently. “I 
am sure. we should,” he said. “But 
that’s the best of Hampstead: it’s so 
devilish healthy.” He paused. ‘Wont 
you sit down and make yourself com- 
fortable?’”’ he added. 

There was something so unexpected, 
either about the request or else the man- 
ner of it, that for a moment the visitor 
seemed at a loss what to do. At length, 
however, he seated himself on the edge 
of the sofa, still glowering savagely at 
Tony with his working eye. 

It was at this point that his friend in 
the chair began to emerge into some- 
thing like intelligent interest in the pro- 
ceedings. After blinking vaguely and 
shaking his head once or twice, he sud- 
denly raised himself in his seat and 
looked round him with a slightly bewil- 
dered air. His gaze finally came to rest 
on the barrel of the Mauser pistol, which 
happened at the moment to be pointing 
in his direction. 

“Feeling better?” 
kindly. 

An obvious train of recollection 
flashed across the stranger’s face, and 
with an instinctive movement he raised 
his hand to his jaw. 

“IT remember now,” he muttered. 
“Something struck me. Something on 
the stairs.” 

“That’s right,” said Tony encourag- 
ingly. “It was Bugg’s fist. Very few 
people can take a punch in the jaw from 
Bugg and remember the exact details.” 

The stranger looked at Tony with 
some curiosity. He had a more refined 
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and intelligent face than his companion, 
while from the few words he had spoken, 
his foreign accent appeared to be less 
pronounced. 

“I presume,” he said, “that I am ad- 
dressing Sir Antony Conway?” 

Tony nodded. “You at least have the 
advantage of knowing whom you're talk- 
ing to.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and 
then the man on the sofa laughed ag- 
gressively. 

“It is an advantage that you possibly 
share with us,” he growled. 

Tony turned to him. ‘Except for the 
fact that you appear to belong to the 
criminal classes,” he said, “I haven’t the 
foggiest notion who either of you are.” 


ITH what sounded distressingly 

like an oath, the cross-eyed gentle- 
man scrambled to his feet, but a slight 
change in the direction of the Mauser 
pulled him up abruptly. 

It was his friend who relieved the 
somewhat strained situation. 

“You forget, Colonel,” he said 
suavely. “If Sir Antony Conway is not 
aware who we are, our conduct must 
certainly appear to be a trifle peculigqr.” 
He turned back to Tony. “If you would 
grant us the privilege of a few moments’ 
private conversation, I fancy we might 
come to a better understanding. It is 
possible that we are rather—how do you 
say ?—at cross-purposes.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” replied Tony 
cheerfully. “Do you mind going out 
into the hall for a minute, Bugg?” 

It was the first occasion on which 
Bugg had ever received an order from 
Tony that he had hesitated over its im- 
mediate fulfillment. 

“Tt aint as I want to ’ear w’at they 
says, sir,” he explained apologetically. 
“Tt’s leavin’ you alone with the blight- 
ers I don’t like.” 

“T sha’n’t be alone, Tiger,” said Tony. 
“T shall have this excellent little Mau- 
ser pistol to keep me company.” 

Bugg walked reluctantly to the door. 
“T’ll only be just in the ’all, if you want 
me,” he observed. ‘You’ll watch aht for 
any dirty-work, wont ye, sir?” 

“T shall,” said Tony, “—most in- 
tently.” 
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He waited until the door had closed, 
and then seated himself on the corner 
of the table, with the Mauser dangling 
between his knees. 

“Well, gentlemen?” he observed en- 
couragingly. 

“Sir Antony Conway,” said the taller 
of the two, “will you permit me to ask 
you a perfectly frank question? Are you 
aware of the identity of this young lady 
in whose behalf you seem to have inter- 
ested yourself ?” 

“Of course I am,” said Tony. 

“And may we take it that in coming 
as you thought to her assistance you 
acted from’—he paused—‘“from  en- 
tirely private motives?’ He waited for 
the answer with an eagerness that was 
plainly visible. 

Tony nodded. “I never act 
anything else,” he remarked. 

The tall man turned to his compan- 
ion. “It is as I suggested, Colonel,” he 
observed with an air of quiet triumph. 

The other still glared suspiciously at 
Tony. ‘Have a care,” he muttered. 
“Who knows that he is speaking the 
truth ?” 

The tall man made a gesture of impa- 
tience. “You do not understand the 
English nobility, Colonel.” He turned 
back to Tony. ‘Permit us to introduce 
ourselves. This is Colonel Saltero of 
the Livadian army. My name is Con- 
gosta—Senor Eduardo Congosta. It is 
a name not unknown among Livadian 
Loyalists.” 

Tony bowed gravely to the pair of 
them. “I am delighted to meet you 
both,” he said. “I can’t profess any 
great admiration for your distinguished 
monarch, but perhaps I don’t know his 
finer qualities.” 

“Our distinguished monarch?” re- 
peated the Colonel darkly. “Of whom 
do you speak, Sir Conway ?” 

Tony raised his eyebrows. “Why— 
Peter, of course,” he said. “Pedro, I 
should say. Have you more than one of 
them ?” 

Colonel Saltero, who was still upon 
his feet, scowled more savagely than 
ever. ‘That miserable impostor!’ he 
exclaimed. “I—” 

“You misunderstand us, sir,” put in 
the smoother voice of Sefior Congosta. 


> 
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“The person you refer to has no legiti- 
mate claim to the throne of Livadia. 
Like all true Loyalists, we are followers 
of his late Majesty King Francisco the 
First.” 

It was a startling announcement, but 
Tony’s natural composure stood him in 
good stead. 

“Really!” he said slowly. ‘How ex- 
tremely interesting! I thought you had 
all been exterminated.” 

Senor Congosta smiled. ‘You will 
pardon my saying so, Sir Antony, but an 
accurate knowledge of Continental af- 
fairs is not one of your great nation’s 
strong points.” He paused. ‘Our party 
is more powerful now than at any time 
during the last fifteen years.” 

“But how about the Government?” 
said Tony. “Surely they don’t look on 
you any more affectionately than on Pe- 
dro and his little lot?” 

“The Government!” Senior Congosta 
repeated the words with the utmost 
scorn; “I will be frank with you, Sir 
Antony. The Republican Government 
is doomed. Too long has that collection 
of traitors battened on my unfortunate 
country. It needs but one spark to kin- 
dle the flame, and—” 

“T see,” said Tony slowly. “Then 
your somewhat original method of call- 
ing is connected with state affairs?” 

Sefior Congosta spread out his hands. 
“There is no point in further conceal- 
ment,” he observed. 

“For some time,” he continued, ‘‘the 
Loyalists of Livadia have only been 
waiting their opportunity. The Repub- 
lic is rotten—rotten to the core. It must 
soon fall like a bad fruit, and then,’— 
he paused,—“then will come the chance 
for which we are ready.” 

“And for which,” added Tony, “the 
Marquis da Freitas is also ready.” 

ONGOSTA’S eyes gleamed. “So!” 

he said softly. ‘You know him.” 

“Not intimately,” said Tony ; “—just 
well enough to know that he is likely to 
be around when the prizes are given 
out.” 

Congosta nodded his head. A malev- 
olent expression had crept into his face 
that made him look almost as sinister as 
the Colonel. 
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“It is with Da Freitas,” he said 
slowly, “that we have to settle, With 
Da Freitas and one other. Until a 
month ago everything had been arranged 
for. We knew that here in England the 
usurper was plotting and planning for 
his restoration. We knew that he had 
many friends in the army and navy— 
that any moment. the revolution might 
break out. But we were prepared. The 
very moment trouble came, we intended 
to strike—and strike hard.” 

He stopped. 

“What. were you going to do?” asked 

Tony with interest. 
.:“We should have seized the palace 
before Da Freitas’ hirelings and traitors 
were ready, and proclaimed Francisco’s 
daughter as the rightful heir to the 
throne.” 

There was another pause. 

“It was a good idea,” said Tony ; “but 

I gather there has been a slight hitch 
somewhere.” 
. “We were betrayed,” said Congosta 
sullenly. “We made the mistake of 
trusting to a coward and a fool. It is 
the price that one always pays for such 
mistakes.” 

“Who was the gentleman?” 

“It was the King’s brother-in-law— 
the Count da Sé. He was left guardian 
to the Princess Isabella under his late 
Majesty’s will. All along, he has pre- 
tended to work with us; and then, a 
month ago, he came secretly to England 
and betrayed the whole of our purpose 
to Da Freitas.” 

There was a sulphurous snort from 
Colonel Saltero, as though the mere 
mention of the incident were altogether 
too much for his feelings. 

“We should be thankful,” went on 
Congosta bitterly, “that the Princess is 
still alive. Da Freitas is not particular 
when his own interests are at stake. Had 
it suited him—” He made an express- 
ive gesture with his hands. ‘“‘As it is, 
he seems to have thought the Count’s 
plan equally effective—and perhaps 
healthier for himself. Why should not 
Pedro marry the Princess? Then when 
the revolution came, there would only 
be one claimant to the throne of Liva- 
dia, and all our plans would be flung to 
the ground.” 
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“It seems to me,” said Tony thought- 
fully, “that the Count da Sé is what we 
call a dirty dog in this country. All the 
same, I don’t quite see what he was driv- 
ing at. Surely it would have suited his 
book better for Isabella to be queen in 
her own right?” 

“He was afraid,” said Congosta 
scornfully. ‘He is a coward, and he 
was afraid there would be fighting, and 
perhaps failure. He has no heart for 
such things. It seemed to him better to 
live under the shelter of Da Freitas.” 

“He will not live long,” growled the 
Colonel ominously. 

“As soon as we learned what had hap- 
pened,”’ continued Congosta, “we had a 
council at Portriga, and it was decided 
that the Colonel and I should come to 
England. We have friends and agents 
here, and it was not difficult to find out 
where the Count was living. I took a 
room at Richmond, and for a week I 
watched and waited in the hope of 
speaking with the Princess. I was con- 
vinced that she knew nothing of what 
was happening in Livadia—that she 
probably believed her father’s friends 
were dead or powerless. The first day 
I discovered she was there, but as for 
speaking with her—” He shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘There was an old hag of a 
Frenchwoman who never left her—who 
watched her like a cat. Then at last 
came the evening when she left the house 
—alone. As first I was on my guard; I 
feared that Da Freitas might have 
learned that I was in Richmond—that 
he was using this means to draw me into 
a trap. It was only when she got to the 
station and hid in the waiting-room that 
I began to suspect she was running 
away. I did not speak with her then: I 
did not wish to alarm her. I knew she 
was going to Waterloo, because I had 
listened when she asked for her ticket. 
So while I waited, I sent off a telegram 
to Saltero to meet me there, and I too 
came up to London in the same train.” 


H® paused again, half out of breath 
from the rapidity with which he 
had been speaking. 

“TI think I have a good working-idea 


of the rest of the story,” said Tony. He 
slipped off the table and stood up facing 
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his two prisoners. “I owe you an apol- 
ogy,” he added, “both of you. I am 
afraid that in our anxiety to assist the 
Princess, Bugg and I have been rather 
unnecessarily strenuous.” 

Congosta rose to his feet and bowed 
gravely. “Sir Antony Conway,” he said, 
“you behaved as I should expect an 
English nobleman to behave under the 
circumstances. Neither Colonel Saltero 
nor myself bear you any ill will for the 
slight inconvenience that we have suf- 
fered.” 

The Colonel, who seemed to be a man 
of less expansive habit, grunted again, 
but Tony did not allow this apparent 
lack of enthusiasm to damp the gracious- 
ness of Congosta’s speech. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “you have been 
frank with me, and I will be equally 
frank with you. When I came to ¢he 
assistance of Princess Isabella, I had not 
the remotest notion who she was. I 
acted on the impulse of the moment, as 
I suppose anyone else would have acted. 
Out of gratitude for this very slight 
service, the Princess was good enough to 
take me into her confidence. When I 
found that she was being forced into a 
marriage for which she had the strong- 
est possible dislike, I naturally deter- 
mined to put a stop to it. I have my 
own reasons for not regarding Pedro as 
a suitable husband for her, apart alto- 
gether from the fact that she hates the 
sight of him. [If it will relieve your 
minds in any way, I can assure you that 
she will be quite safe from him as long 
as she will do me the honor of accept- 
ing my assistance.” 

It was the Colonel’s turn to answer. 
“That is well,” he said. “We are 
obliged to you for what you have done. 
but the affair cannot remain so. We 
must speak with the Princess. She must 
be informed of her high destiny.” 

“That is a point,” said Tony politely, 
“on which I am not quite in agreement 
with you, Colonel. The Princess has 
placed herself under my guardianship, 
and I should be neglecting my duty if I 
encouraged her to mix herself up with 
an attempted revolution. I consider it 
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a very unhealthy profession for a girl of 
her age.” 

The Colonel glared at him. “Sir!” 
he stammered. “Do you dare to thrust 
yourself in between the throne of Liva- 
dia and its divinely appointed occu- 
pant?” 

“Oh, no,” said Tony cheerfully. “I 
don’t go as far as that. When you have 
managed to make the throne vacant, I 
shall be very pleased to advise the Prin- 
cess to step into it. Until then she is 
much happier and safer in Hampstead.” 

“T am inclined to think that Sir An- 
tony Conway may be right, Colonel,” 
broke in the voice of Seftor Congosta. 
“The Princess’ welfare must be our first 
consideration. To take her to Livadia 
at present is out of the question, and I 
don’t know any place where she would 
be safer from Da Freitas than in this 
house. We have had personal proof of 
the excellence of Sir Antony's arrange- 
ments. As for her being identified in any 
way with our plans,’—he paused,— 
“well, the Republican Government has 
been recognized by England, and it 
would be madness on our part to give 
them any avoidable cause for com- 
plaint.”’ 

There was still a doubtful frown upon 
the Colonel’s brow. 

“TI do not approve of the situation,” 
he said stiffly. “It is not fitting that the 
future Queen of Livadia should be liv- 
ing in this house—unchaperoned and 
unprotected.” 

With a solemn face Tony drew him- 
self up to his full height. 

“Sir,” he said, ‘you forget that you 
are addressing a member of the English 
nobility.” 

The magnificence of the retort seemed 
to have a temporarily paralyzing effect 
upon the Colonel, and before he could 
recover, Seflor Congosta, who was evi- 
dently the directing brain of the two, 
had taken the matter into his own hands. 

“It is well spoken,” he said with an- 
other low bow. “Sir Antony Conway, 
on behalf of my country, permit me to 
express the confidence and gratitude 
with which we accept your assistance.” 


The next installment of “The Lady from Long Acre” contains 
some especially delightful episodes. It will appear in the forth- 


coming — the 


June—issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, 
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combined to make the 
crime of Darius Mol- 
den easy. He _ had 
planned it with a good 
deal of care, and he had 
fully provided himself 
with an excuse which would 
hold water with a somewhat 
hardened conscience. The 
opportunity was such that 
discovery was impossible. 

“There’s a lot of that 
money ; old Jim Flint’ll never 
use it, nor have any use for it; 
it'd make me well off 
and comfortable for Jue. 
life; then with the Fer 
income, I’d be able to do 
something worth while for the 
public!” 

Old Flint had carefully hid- 
den a fortune in gold and 
bills in several out-of-the way 
places. Molden, a night-bird, had dis- 
covered the old miser’s secrets one by 
one. A stone was loose in the founda- 
tion of the big main barn, and behind 








: that stone was a fruit-can with the top 

carefully screwed down on a_ rubber, 
: and it was full of hundred- and fifty- 
dollar bills. The mid-lot fence-cor- 


ner had another hoard, treasure all in 
gold. A flat stone, right in the corner, 
under a sod and a boulder, contained at 
least twenty pounds of gold—say three 
hundred and twenty ounces troy, worth 
not less than six thousand dollars, when 
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' “Belle!” he whis- 

; pered. “Oh— 
< you've come back 
to a scoundrel!” 
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it came to purchasing commodities or the 
labor of one’s fellow-men. There were 
others. 

The old miser was not known to be a 
miser at all. He was a horse-trader, 
cattle-buyer, owned two gristmills, a 
sawmill, three or four farms and no one 
knew how many mortgages, nor how 
much stock. He even owned shares in 
two banks and was director in one of 
them; and yet, as Darius Molden dis- 
covered, he had reverted to the old days 
of hoards and buried treasures and mid- 
night hauntings of fence-lines and dark 





places—salting away money in large 
sums. 

“He’s been doing it for years!” Mol- 
den estimated as he turned a flash-lamp 
upon the pits and holes in which the 
hoards were distributed. “I guess my 
snooping around, ‘studying nature,’ has 
paid !” 

Molden was an anomaly in Prescone, 
where he lived. All his neighbors were 
reputable, hard-working people. They 
had steady jobs and earned their wages. 
They paid their way easily and had 
money saved up. ._The whole little vil- 
lage thrived with industry and was do- 
ing its share of the world’s work every 
day. The leading citizens were compe- 
tent men, and they were hard-working. 

Darius Molden was the son of a man 
who had been a leading citizen, but who 
was dead ; and Darius’ mother was dead 
also. He lived in the old house, which 
was not a large one, but comfortable. 
He dwelt in a kind of reputable squalor, 
never out of debt, but always taking in 
a little money from the curious results 
of his. desultory wanderings around—a 
few dollars for furs which he trapped, 
and a few dollars for herbs and roots 
and leaves which he collected and sold. 
If he had dressed just a little more 
slackly, he would have been counted one 
of those shiftless village trappers, but 
when he walked downtown after his 
mail, he wore a white collar, and his 
overcoat was as good as anyone’s. 

Darius should have been quite a man, 
but he lacked something. He was per- 
haps lazy; perhaps, however, he had 
been brought up with the wrong kind of 
pride and could not for very pain under- 
take trade or business or profession or 
other steady occupation. Doubtless the 
little quirk in his nature was crooked- 
ness, which became more and more 
warped as he grew older—as he wan- 
dered through his twenties into his early 
thirties. 

But he was by no means all crooked 
or all warped. He loved the outdoors 
passionately. He loved birds ; and birds 
were a great temptation to him. He 


would go out into the woods or wood- — 


lots, and sitting on a stump, listen to the 
passing migrants, watching for those 
rare moments when some particularly 


beautiful little creature would reveal it- 
self in the moment of gorgeous wonder 
—little birds of paradise in supreme 
ecstasy of song and color. : 

The birds were to him the embodi- 
ment of spirits and fairies. The mis- 
chief his love of nature led him into was 
because he had ventured forth in the 
night—nature’s most wonderful hours 
—to listen to the sleeping sounds of the 
woods and fields and stream-sides. By 
day a bird-song is almost without sug- 
gestion under ordinary circumstances. 
It is simply a combination of vibrant 
sounds full of sweetness and gayety. 
But at night every sound is full of some- 
thing else besides its own deliberate tone. 
Thus bird-songs in the night are the 
most wonderful sounds in the night-to- 
night nature neighboring a little village. 
Molden had become enraptured with 
such sounds. He knew the thrill of a 
sleeping bird’s dreamland notes; and 
having succumbed to their temptation, 
he became a night-walker of the fields 
and” woods. He gave himself over 
wholly to the life of the outdoors. He 
would slip away when other people were 
going home to bed. He would often 
return just as his neighbors were start- 
ing off for a day’s work. 

So everyone talked about him. No- 
body believed that anything good could 
come of a man who did not do the same 
as everyone else did. The girl who 
might have saved him from the bitter- 
ness and hardness which took hold of 
his heart abandoned him in a pet of in- 
dignation because when people talked 
about him, it was to warn her against 
his weakness, his shiftlessness, his 
worthlessness. She had believed them 
instead of going out with him to get to 
know the lovely things which he knew. 

“Belle,” he pleaded with her, “listen, 
now: Money isn’t everything! Just see 
—the birds are perfectly wonderful— 
and watching the muskrats build their 
houses in the fall—and following the 
mink to their dens—and the flowers! 
The posies! Don’t you see how lovely 
the purple asters are? And the fire- 
weed? And if you'd only go with me, 
we'd have a camp up in the big woods, 
and we’d—oh, how we'd live!” 

“What on?” she asked with the hard 
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practicality which her own people had 
taught her. 

“Why, on everything—game I’d kill, 
and fish, and you’ve no idea what lots 
of edible roots there are.” 

“Be root-diggers?” she asked. 

. “Why, I gathered nine dollars’ worth 
of roots, just Tuesday.” 

“I suppose we'd eat muskrats too!” 
she said scornfully. 

“They're fine!” he exclaimed with 
enthusiasm. “And the hides sell for 
sixty cents now. And—don’t tell any- 
body !—I made eighty dollars, trapping, 
in November.” 

Tell anyone! Belle Worlen would 
sooner have cut her hands off than tell 
anyone in that practical town that her 
lover, her sweetheart, the man she in- 
tended to marry, thought of making his 
living digging roots and trapping, and 
eating game and herbs. She would give 
him up first—and she did, rather than 
marry a man who was unlike anyone else 
in the town. 

So he had lived alone, and it had been 
living! Birds and fish and game, flow- 
ers in every phase of their existence, wild 
apples and fruits and berries of a hun- 
dred square miles—butternuts, walnuts, 
hickory-nuts, beech-nuts. None knew 
how he lived, because none dreamed that 
every time he came home with his pock- 
ets or his game-bag bulging, he was stor- 
ing up the fat of the land to live on. In 
his own garden grew a thousand won- 
derful weeds, and some few luxuriant 
vegetables. He lived on more kinds of 
meat than the local banker or butcher— 
game. He had more potpies than a 
chicken- or pigeon-fancier. He had, in 
fact, enough and to spare. His debts 
were but his defiance of custom—local 
custom. He was goaded to despise his 
fellows by their ignorance and their own 
slavery to habit, custom and thrift. 


3 ge night he had seen old Flint dig- 
ging in that mid-lot fence-corner. 
He had heard the chink of coin, and he 
had laughed at the old fellow’s hoard- 
ing coins—for he was now in a frame of 


mind to despise money-grubbers. He 
saw the old fellow, with his carefully 
shaded lantern, drop five twenty-dollar 
gold-pieces into that jug of gold. The 


clink of that gold was a novel night- 
sound, interesting and surprising. 

When old Flint had returned to his 
house, Molden went on his own way. No 
thought had occurred to him except the 
interest he had in possessing the old fel- 
low’s secret. A night-walker gets many 
a secret out of the bosom of the dark. © 

By and by, having his night-eyes 
open, Molden discovered others of old 
Flint’s secrets. He took to watching 
for the old man. Flint had been one of 
the most jeering and scornful against 
Molden, because the young man was 
always chasing off across the fields, or 
staying out nights to catch bullheads or 
shoot foxes or something like that. He 
was always talking about Molden’s 
squandering his life living outdoors, 
working—but at such jobs! 

“The old cuss didn’t want me out 
nights, because he wanted the nights to 
himself,” Molden laughed to himself. 
“T’d ought to scare him to death some- 
time!” 

For more than four years the reticent 
Molden held the secret of the garrulous, 
swapping, secret-covering old Flint. 
And in the spring of the fourth year, 
which coincided with the fourth year of 
his trouble with Belle, his sweetheart,— 
four years in which she would not look 
at him as he passed her on the street,— 
B. Wilbo Croust arrived as a “summer 
resident,” the first summer visitor Pres- 
cone had ever known. Croust was a 
middle-aged widower, with a large 


‘ woolen-mill down the river in Ramstin, 


and he wanted a summer home. 

The first thing he did was to become 
acquainted with Belle Worlen, who was 
an attractive young woman, not too 
young, not too old—pretty and sensible, 
practical and prosaic. The sight of her 
riding around with Croust in his auto- 
mobile, and the certainty that before 
long there would be a proposal and a 
big church wedding—this made Molden 
realize that he wanted Belle for his own 
wife, that he had been waiting for her 
to make up with him, and that if she did 
marry Croust, he would never hope 
again, nor have happiness, nor zest of 
living. 

“All I lacked was a little fortune,” 
he told himself. 





‘ROBBING ONESELF 


“There’s all that stuff old Flint has 
hidden around to rust and to mold!” a 
tempting voice suggested. 

Molden suddenly realized something 
with that definite putting into words of 
a lurking idea in his mind. He had 
thought for a long time that after old 
Flint died, as he soon must die, that hid- 
den money would be his—the finder’s. 

“I could find it now, and say noth- 
ing,” he told himself. 

As if to give him a perfectly safe op- 
portunity, old Flint fell sick one day— 
dropped with a stroke at the post office 
and fairly in the arms of Molden, who 
carried the thin old frame like a baby 
toa store. Old Flint was semiconscious. 
He lingered along for days, and Mol- 
den, having waited five nights, at last 
could wait no longer. 


A WARM June night! It was per- 
fectly dark, cloudy and about to 
rain. Not a star shone, and when Mol- 
den crept out into the fields, through 
orchards, along back fences, nothing ap- 
peared in his course—except: cows and 
pastured horses, and distant dogs which 
barked, and barbed-wire fences which 
creaked. 

Everything was an alarm that night! 
But when he arrived at the Flint bound- 
ary-line and entered the meadows, which 
had been cut for their hay, it was dead 
quiet. 

He caught the loose stone in the barn 
foundation and drew out the fruit-jar 
with its wadded bills. He went to the 
orchard, and in the hollow apple-tree 
stump he found another fruit-jar. He 
went down to the cow-pasture, and from 
the old stone-heap there removed a brass 
cylinder which had been sealed up tight 
and brazed—its contents were unknown. 
He went to seven different hoards ; and 
finally he lifted out the jug of gold. 

And as he replaced the flat stone and 
heaped on the sod and the boulder, he 
heard something. It was a little clatter 
away off yonder somewhere, faint and 
slow and yet enormous in the dark. As 
he froze, listening, he heard the most 
wonderful of night-songs of the country 
he knew. 

Just over the ridge was a low, level 
evergreen swamp. Cedars, tamarack, a 
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number of hemlocks and many swamp 
maples and northern gums grew there. 
It was one of his favorite resorts, night 
or day. In the open swales were musk- 
rats and wood ducks and grebes; in the 
trees around were a hundred kinds of 
birds nesting. In the depths were her- 
ons with a score of rare nests. He knew 
every tree, every bird, every creature in 
that swamp. One of them, the most 
loved of all, raised its voice in pure 
tremolo: 

“Tu-u — ree — ree — ree — rece-e — 

e—e,” 
The white-throated sparrow, dream- 
ing of its love, perhaps, lifted into the 
dull black night that voice which is at 
once jubilant in its sweet hope and sad 
—inexpressibly sad—in its certainty of 
mournful sin. Molden loved that bird’s 
song more than any other song of the 
fields or trees. 

He shrank from the sound as he 
would not have dodged a blow or a chal- 
lenge. He scurried away with his loot, 
with such feelings as he had never 
known before in the night. He crawled 
through fences; he dodged through or- 
chards ; he slipped along trails he alone 
knew ; and he crept like a hunted fox 
into its hole through the back yard of 
his own house and into its fastnesses. 


HERE in the stillness of his library, 

behind the blinds of the windows, 
he turned on the light and stacked up 
the things which he had gathered—the 
harvest of old Flint’s crop. He knew 
that old Flint was worth a million dol- 
lars. He was not prepared, however, 
for what he found in his loot. He spent 
hours counting it, spreading the bills 
into bricks and piling up the gold. 

Old Flint had provided one hundred 
thousand dollars cash against time of 
riot, famine, war and storm. There it 
was—probably not all that old Flint 
had hidden away, at that. Now Molden 
had it. He could hide it himself, and 
by degrees shift it into the channels of 
commerce, taking out good interest-bear- 
ing bonds or dividend-paying stocks. 

“That means—let’s see,” he figured. 
“At six per cent, six thousand dollars a 
year. Ah!” 

Molden caught his breath in ecstasy. 
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“THE GREEN’ 


His income.during the previous twelve 
months had been $354.37, all told.. Lit- 
erally he had lived on the land, picking 
up a meal here and there. He had 
learned to go without. He had been 
proud of his resemblance to Thoreau. 
But real contentment had not been in 
his heart. He had been in dread of 
sickness, of privation, of accident. 

“Now I’ve got one hundred thousand 
dollars!” he whispered to himself. “I 
can live—I can travel—I could—I 
could marry Belle!” 

He shook his head. No, he couldn’t 
marry Belle! That other fellow! He 
shuddered at the thought of Belle’s go- 
ing to that other man, just when the in- 
come she demanded had come to her old 
lover. 

He placed his loot on the table, and 
he cut open the curious brass cylinder. 
In it he found a few pitiful trinkets. 
There was a ring, a brooch, a string of 
beads, a pearl-handled knife and a let- 
ter. The letter was written in old-fash- 
ioned copper-plate script; Molden 
stared at it as if he would not be able 
to take his eyes from that wonderful 
penmanship—fascinating and reminis- 
cent ; he read it at last, word by word: 


Flint: 

I tell you now that I do not approve 
of you, for you place money above 
everything else in the world; otherwise 
you would not have beaten Brad out of 
his farm. You say you did it honestly, 
and because you wanted a place to put 
me in to live comfortably with you; but 
I tell you I would no more go into that 
house than I would go into a prison. 
By unfair means you e@ made money; 
but if you make a million dollars, still 
I shall despise you—and love Brad! 

Cuerrie GRAZE. 

N. B. With this I send you back 
your gifts. Theft is thieving, however 
it is done, or how successful it may be. 

CHERRIE. 


Darius Molden started up from his 
chair with a sound like a dog that has 


discovered poison in its stomach. He 
backed away from the things on the 
table—that old-fashioned, beautiful. dia- 
mond ring, and pearls and brooch. 

“Mother! My mother — Mother!” 
Molden choked. ‘What have I done?” 
he cried. 

He dashed to the window, but it was 


after daylight. The thought that he 
would return those things all to their 
places had struck him, but when he saw 
the dawn, he knew that it was too late. 
Through an open window he heard the 
morning song of a whitethroat sparrow, 
and each note was a torment in his soul. 

The son of that girl Cherrie—had 
fallen to this! From her he had in- 
herited his passionate love of trees, bird- 
songs, flowers—and now the sweetest 
bird-song of all was a torment in his 
soul ! 

He fell upon the floor in an anguish 
of remorse. His mind was shaken by 
the horror he felt for himself. He had, 
in his night-wanderings, absorbed the 
morals of a fox, the habits of a weasel, 
the careless craft of a crow or raven. 
Out of his soul had gone the sweetness 
of thought and rectitude of purpose. 

He put the brass case away and in 
horror wandered up and down his house. 
Late in the afternoon he went down- 
town, and as he asked for his mail, a 
man said to another: 

“Hello, John! Well, I see old Flint’s 
dead !” 

“VYes—what time?” 

“About midnight.” 

“Well, too bad! Must leave a lot of 
property.” 

“Oh, yes! Old Flint was worth from 
five hundred thousand to a million.” 

“Who gets it?” 

“No telling. Got some cousins out 
the western part of the State, I believe.” 

“They wont get it. He’s left a will, 
I bet!” 

Molden could hardly keep from cry- 
ing out. Old Flint knew, now, that her 
son—that honest mother’s son, was a 
thief! He could, perhaps, atone for his 
crime. He could never undo it. He 
went home. He went out into the woods, 
and the whitethroat’s song drove him 
back to the house. The money in the 
hoard would not let him remain in the 
house, and he went downtown. From 
all sides he seemed to hear the birds call- 
ing him: “Thief! Thief! Thief!” 

That which he so loved now turned 
upon him. It cursed him; it filled him 
with horror of his own heart and soul. 
But in the day that followed, he had 
even a more dreadful blow. 
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Belle Worlen came to his gate and 
met him at the sidewalk. 

“Darius,” she said, “I want to talk 
to you.” 

“To me?” he asked inanely. 

“Yes. I want to tell you that I think 
you are noble. Oh, how can I tell you? 
You’ve gone on—living! Living your 
own life! You enjoy the birds—you 
love the flowers—you are happy! I’m 
not happy, Darius! I want to tell you 
I’ve been mean, sordid, wicked! I 
wanted such nice things—so much—lI 
wanted to—to be rich! It hurt so, when 
you wouldn’t do like the others and 
make money. If you could forgive me 
—Darius !” 

She had come back. She had come 
back, expecting to find the old Darius 
who laughed with the jays and played 
with absurd chipmunks and tamed frogs 
and whistled to all the birds as they 
passed, so that the birds whistled to him. 
’ From over the hill a whitethroat called: 

“Tu—ree—ree—ree—tree-e—e—e.” 

Love, sweetness, happiness, innocence, 
honesty of purpose—all had gone. The 
dry husks of living remained. Molden 


saw the thing, the enormity of his fail- 


ure to keep faith, to be patient. Tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

“Belle!” he whispered. “Oh—you've 
come back to—to a scoundrel!” 

She stared, unbelieving. An automo- 
bile came swirling up the street and 
stopped at his horse-block. 

“Hello, Darius!” the driver greeted. 

“Why—Judge Linzet !” 

“Yes sir! I know, you two’ll be ever 
so discouraged when I tell you what— 
You’re going to Mr. Flint’s funeral to- 
morrow, Darius?” 

“To Mr. Flint’s funeral?” the man 
gasped, turning white. 

“Yes. You must, Darius. I thought 
‘I'd better tell you. It would seem 
strange, afterwards, if you didn’t. You 
see,”—he looked around,—“you see, Da- 
rius, you’re the chief beneficiary under 
his will!” 

“What !” 

“Sh! Yes sir—almost a million!” 

The girl shrank back, her hands on 
her bosom. 

“Almost a million!” Darius repeated. 
“Who—who to?” 


“Why, to you! He took a fancy to 
you—liked your independence, and said 
you had the gumption to live honest, the 
way you wanted to, instead of the way 
everybody else wanted everybody else to 
live! Yes sir! He said you were the 
likeliest citizen and the best example of 
a real man anywhere in this town. Said 
you were like your mother—” 

White, choking, suffering from an 
emotion neither the girl nor the old at- 
torney could understand, Darius Molden 
staggered back till he leaned helplessly 
on the old fence of his little cottage 
yard. 

“You don’t mean it! You—he didn’t 
know. He-didn’t mean it!” Darius 
gasped. 

“He knew what a nobleman you have 
been, living to be yourself!’ the girl 
cried ; and the old lawyer smiled, nod- 
ding, his keen eyes searching the face, 
the eyes, the very soul of Darius Mol- 
den. He wondered in his own mind at 
that expression. 

The attorney drove on. The girl 
stood back, waiting. Molden looked 
up at her with pleading in his eyes. 

“Belle—Belle!”’ he whispered. 

Loathing himself, he would have 
turned to her for refuge, but in his ex- 
tremity he suddenly realized what that 
final degradation would be. He fought 
it. 

“Belle,” he whispered, “if I could tell 
you how I love you! What a hate I 
have for myself—to think—to think— 
I’ve spoiled it all!” 

“What do you mean?” she cried, 
frightened. 

“T can’t tell you!” he said. ‘How I’ve 
needed you!” 

“You'll go to the funeral ?” she asked, 
thinking he was going insane. 

“Yes—of course!” he nodded. “Of 
course. But—I must think—I must 
think !” 

He pulled himself together ; he would 
do his duty by her ; he walked home with 
her ; he left her at the gate and returned 
to his own cottage. When he was in it, 
he fell upon his knees. 

“I’m a thief! I’m a thief! I’ve 
robbed myself—of birds and songs— 
and so I’ve robbed everybody! Oh, 
Belle! What a fool I’ve been!” 
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~~ ||ULLY McNEIL was a plump, 
C | brown-eyed girl with lips as 
1 red as ripe raspberries, cheeks 


warmly rosy, and brown hair that 
curled about her temples and was always 
tumbling-down. She was full of laugh- 
ter; and as she was but nineteen, her 
laughter was the very essence of life 
itself. 

Though she was only the daughter 
of John McNeil, whose ranch lay along 
the lonely arm of the lake northeast of 
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Island, the 

fame of her 

beauty had spread 

to Seattle. Hunters, 

fishermen and deputies 

sent out through the country to sub- 
poena witnesses, who chanced to take a 
meal at the McNeils’, or to put up there 
for the night, returned to town with 
accounts of the girl’s unusual manner 
and appearance. 
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She was a child of the soil, hidden 
away in the grim shadew of the Cascade 
mountains; but in her heart bloomed 
the ghostly, inexplicable flower of as- 
piration, mysteriously rooted there in 
what rich loam of Old World race no 
one knew, for her father, a not entirely 
illiterate Scotchman, told nothing of his 
family. The men she met, aggressive, 
crude, exuding strong odors of leather, 
tobacco, the soil, with animal emana- 
tions of stale perspiration, oily hair and 
heavy breath, filled her with horror. 
She had met no man sufficiently suave, 
fresh, restrained, to please her. 

Her father kept his eye on her. If 
she went to Seattle alone, it was always 
for some definite purpose, and it was 
tacitly understood that she give an ac- 
count of her time to her parents. Her 
days of going to the district school had 
been over for several years, so she 
helped her mother with the light work 
about. the house or garden,. wandered 
dreamily through the woods, or rowed 
along the shore in her boat. Once or 
twice a year she went to one of the 
dances given by the ranchers back in the 
timber. At the last of these dances a 
wonderful thing had happened to her. 

Ed Dilling, whose ranch lay next to 
her father’s, had invited her to go to 
the “shindig,” as he called it. Her 
father gave his consent readily, because 
he hoped Cully and Dilling would 
“make a match.” Ed was thirty-five or 
so, owned one of the best strawberry 
farms on the lake, with a fine timber- 
claim, and had money besides. He was 
big-bodied, with a firm white skin, red 
across the cheeks, that the well-nour- 
ished muscles beneath stretched until it 
looked ready to burst. His great bushy 
black beard, from which in glossy 
oiliness his curly dark hair rolled up 
into a pompadour two inches high, had 
always frightened Cully a little; and 
his eyes, small, noticeably blue, gazed at 
her with an aggressiveness, a deter- 
mination, that kept her glance abashed 
before them. As a consequence of the 
feeling of repulsion inspired in her by 
Ed, her manner with him was elusive. 
This she felt, perhaps not entirely to 
her annoyance, made him all the more 
eager for her favors. 


N the night of the party, Dilling 

had rowed her across in his boat to 
the narrow landing from which they 
were to walk half a mile through the 
woods to Bacon’s store, where the dance 
took place. In accordance with the 
simple honor-code of the country thirty 
years ago, she went alone with her es- 
cort across the lake and through the 
forest, just as all the other girls at the 
dance would do. * 

Beams from the setting sun sifted in 
a fine, golden haze through the tall dark 
firs. The path was steep, narrow, 
though well-beaten. Ed pushed to 
Cully’s side and put his warm hard hand 
to her plump bare elbow. She drew 
away and began walking so near the 
edge of the ascent that a dry twig caught 
in the lace of her dress. She stopped 
abruptly, with an exclamation, and took 
out the bit of brittle fir. 

“Now, then, if you hadn’t pulled 
away like that, you wouldn’t have tore 
your dress!” With a little gesture of 
triumph Dilling touched the lace edge 
which Cully was ruefully holding out to 
see how much damage had been done. 

“It’s nothing.” A quick smile crossed 
her lips; then her mouth drooped, and 
turning sharply, she began to walk 
quickly up the path, holding her thin 
gown close to her side as she did so. 

Her companion strode after her, quite 
mystified and helpless in the face of this 
purely feminine way of taking so small 
a thing. He had, however, his own ends 
to pursue. Her manner, the loneliness 
of the place, the freshness and beauty 
of her in her soft pink dress, made him’ 
ask insistently, as he caught up with 
her: “What made you pull away like 
that?” And he added, bending over her 
until his shoulder gently brushed hers: 
“T like you to walk near me.” 

Cully was more conscious than ever 
before of the repulsion of feeling he 
gave her, yet she cast him a bright 
glance and with upturned chin, asked 
provokingly, “Why?” 

The look of hard-won self-command 
in his face caressed her vanity. His 
eyes, usually so direct and purposeful, 
swam with passionate tears as he looked 
down into her teasing ones. A sharp, 
sudden pang of pity for his fated dis- 








appointment took her, and she looked 
away with an air of shyness. 


8 lgeu were walking very slowly. The 
dusk and the silence of the forest 
for the moment made community of the 
urgent, though antagonistic, humanity 
of the two. 

“If you will just let me kiss you 
once!” begged. Dilling. “Just once! 
You know how I love you with my very 
life, Cully. You know I’ve wanted to 
make you my wife since I first set eyes 
on you, when you was no higher than 
that.” He struck his knee. 

“Did you really?” asked the girl with 
a charmingly innocent and childish ex- 
pression of mere curiosity. 

The twilight blotted the red from 
his face, leaving it pale; and under the 
stress of emotion, his round well-fed 
cheeks flattened down into a slight 
gauntness that touched her even more 
than the unhappy appeal in his eyes. 

Repulsion and pity battling in her 
heart, she let his big soft lips, with their 
bristling outworks of beard and mus- 
tache, cling to her small, smooth mouth. 
His breath, fresh as the wide virgin 
land, pulsed into her nostrils. With it 
she caught a rank odor of kitchen soap 
and a smell of perspiration in his 
clothes. She did not return his kiss ; 
and when he attempted to put his arm 
about her, repulsion conquered the fear 
of causing pain, so she pulled away. 


“Oh!” Warm, embarrassed, she hur- 
ried forward. 
Tingling with happiness, he ex- 


claimed earnestly: ‘Thank God, now 
I know you love me!” 

Caught, as it were, in the trap of his 
faith and optimism, ashamed, startled. 
she assumed a defensive manner that 
held him off yet did not discourage him. 

He repeated in passionate gratitude: 
“IT know you love me!” The girl re- 
mained silent. 


CVELE was dancing with Dilling. 
As she swung past the door, a pair 
of eyes stared into her own. She passed 
so close to those eyes that even in that 
momentary flash, she knew their precise 
color—great dark pupils with narrow 
gray rings about them. 











She quivered and missed a step. Ed 
held her more closely. She caught her- 
self and bounded on, hardly touching 
the floor. She passed the eyes again. 
They were waiting for hers. The same 
swift thrill shot through her, and she 
asked: “Who is that—by the door 
there?” 

Then she turned red with shame that 
she should have asked about the owner 
of those eyes, and the next time she 
passed them she did not look. 

- Instead, she threw back her head and 
gave a gurgling laugh into the eyes of 
her partner, who at the same time ex- 
claimed: ‘Why, that’s young Drake!” 

How she danced! How her eyes 
sparkled, great and dark! How her 
teeth shone back of her lips plumped 
and incarnadined by the joy of the 
dancing and the love-making! How 
her soft laughter rippled up out of her 
buoyant body! How she panted when 
the.music stopped, her round firm bosom 
palpitating above her closely laced-in 
waist ! 

Ed, perspiring, panting, was glowing 
with pride and delight. 

The eyes that she felt had been 
fastened on her every movement, that 
had given her this new, ecstatic, con- 
scious gladness in all she did, that made 
her suddenly, gloriously aware of her 
own beauty, grace, power, were now 
looking genially down into hers. Dill- 
ing, with gratified vanity, pronounced 
an unconventional introductory formula 
by asking: “You know Miss McNeil, 
don’t you, Mr. Drake? This is John 
McNeil’s daughter—they’re neighbors 
of yours.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know you lived on the 
lake,” commented Cully naively. 

“I'd have seen more of my place if 
I’d known I had such nice neighbors.” 

Drake, a youth of about twenty-one, 
spoke easily, even a trifle carelessly, as 
if perfectly sure of his ground. 

A delicious warm tremor shot through 
the girl at his compliment; and at the 
first scrape of the fiddle she found her- 
self gliding out into the room on the 
arm of the newcomer. 

She noticed how fine and smooth his 
skin was, how silken his little blond 
mustache, and how thick and velvety the 


Now her blood stirred with the intoxication that comes to a girl when she excites jealousy in men. Women began to 


jests, staccato shouts from the men, 
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fabric of his suit. He was as fresh and 
clean as a girl, and the handkerchief he 
took out to keep his hand from her sash 
was spotless linen. 

When he said she was the prettiest 
girl in the room, she looked at him with 
mocking mirth ; but her head swam with 
the knowledge that she was being ad- 
mired and set apart from the other girls 
by Maurice Drake. 

She perceived the cultivation of his 
voice, with its voluntary sweetness over- 
laying its natural, even coldness; and 
with the instinctive, marvelous intuition 
of the uneducated girl who is . 
much alone in the woods, she “\.. 
sensed the hardness of’his na- 
ture under his gentle exterior ; 
and knowing nothing about the 
lure of mere passion, she was deeply 
gratified by the soft glances he gave 
her. 


S Yugo! had stopped dancing. He 
looked down at her approvingly. | 
“T didn’t know I was going to find 
such a ripping dancer as you are 
here. You're great! You ought to 
come into “4 
Seattle to 
some of the 
dances there. 
Don’t you ever?” 
“T never have.” 
“T’ll take you to 
one. Will you go 
with me?” 
“Perhaps.” 
His eyes had 
a trick of narrow- 
ing under 


their 

heavy white lids into 
gleaming strips of jet. 
could not meet this disturb- 


She 


ing, insidiously veiled, inquiring look, 
so she glanced away. She saw, as at a 
great distance, Ed Dilling watching her. 

“Why don’t you want to go with me?” 

Cully gave a tremulous gurgle of 
laughter to cover her embarrassment. 

“T didn’t say I didn’t want to go. I 
said ‘Perhaps.’” ‘Then she added irrele- 
vantly, but as if her mind had been 
turning it over: “You’ve danced with 
lots of girls who are great dancers, 
haven’t you?” 


“None so great as you!” 


‘Really ?” 

“Really.” 

“Well, I don’t believe that.” She 
turned her shoulder toward him with a 
delicate upward movement. 

“Choose your partners for a reel!” 
commanded the fiddler. 

She felt, rather than saw, Dilling 
coming toward her. With the same easy 
look of being perfectly sure of his 
ground, Drake lifted his brows and ask- 
ing, “Shall we?” reached out his hand 
to put her arm in his. 

“This is my dance! 
hurryi ing to them. 

As Cully moved toward 
the opposite end of the 
hall with Drake, she could 
feel the rancher’s angry 
glare pierce her back. 
Now her blood stirred 
with the intoxication 
that comes to a girl 
when she excites 
jealousy in 
men. She 
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cried Dilling, 


Dilling quietly tied his 
skiff and, without looking 


at the uneasy pair, walked 
toward the McNeils’. 


danced ebulliently, accompanying each 
couple with swaying body, clapping 
hands, stamping feet, and executed her 
figures with lithe, graceful, gay gam- 
bolings. Women began to look at her 
with strained lips and hateful eyes. Men 
devoured her with amorous glances; 
they stamped, clapped and capered to 
the rhythm of her movements. The air 
was full of laughter, jests, staccato 
shouts from the men, sudden, profesting 
squeals from the girls. 

Drake whirled her off in the final 
polka exultantly. ‘‘You’re the queen of 
the dance!” he exclaimed. And they 












A sharp, derisive 
whistle sounded 

the shore. They 
jumped apart, guilty, 
flushed, embarrassed. 
“T’'ll kill that fellow 
some day!” growled 

Drake. 









tore madly 
past Dilling. 
who had been glower- 

ing at them from the 

side of the room through the entire reel. 


REATHLESS, she threw herself 
gayly onto a chair. Then Dilling’s 
heavy person blotted his rival out. 

“Say, Cully, the next dance is mine!’ 
In his eagerness he bent over her so far 
that his beard tickled her cheek. His 
eyes were wide dark glaring pupils sur- 
rounded by bright narrow rings of blue. 
She drew back from him both in anger 
and repulsion. 

“It’s taken !” 

“Say!” He sat down. “I’ve had 
one—one.” He held up a stout finger. 
Then he muttered: “A Seattle swell 
can’t come here and take my girl away 
from me—not much!” 

“T don’t have to dance with anybody 
I don’t want to.” 

“Look here, Cully, don’t let that fel- 
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low turn your head. 

He’s just come over here 

to have some fun; he aint 
serious with you or nobody 
You kissed me to-night. You’re 
You're not the girl 
I know 


else. 
going to marry me. 
to kiss a man you don’t love. 
you, Cully.” 

She felt his eyes searching for the 
truth of her heart. She looked down, 
fingered the lace on her dress, and an 
adorable pout plumped her lips. Dill- 
ing saw her finger on the piece of torn 
edge. With the sudden sweetness that 
love puts into the manners of any man, 
however rough, he put out his hand and 
for a second covered Cully’s with it, his 
eyes fastened smilingly, indulgently, on 
the bit of frayed lace. 

She slipped her hand from under his 
and reached up nervously to feel of her 
hair. She saw Drake talking and laugh- 
ing with a pretty blonde Swedish girl. 
Almost impulsively she turned to the 
rancher. “Don’t be angry, Ed,” she 
said. 

The passionate look of gratitude with 
which he answered her remark sent her 
eyes to Drake ‘again, who caught her 
glance, and with a flattered chuckle 
came toward her. She nodded to the 
questioning uplift of his brows, and 
Dilling, getting to his feet at the first 














squeak. of the fiddle, was again left non- 
plused to stare in fierce impotent rage 
after their whirling close figures. He 
shook his head; then he shook his fist, 
and the moment the two swung in his 
direction, he reached out suddenly and 
~. grabbed Drake’s arm. 


“No, you don’t!” he roared. “No, 
-you don’t!” 
Shouts, shrieks, oaths, hysterical 


laughter, crowding, elbowing, wild, ad- 
monishing fiddling! Drake, vocifer- 
ating inarticulately, with bleeding nose, 
_was pulled across the room; Dilling, 
thundering threats and insults, was 
pushed out and onto the porch. Cully 
tore from the girls who were trying to 
restrain her, and sticking her head out 
of the door, she screamed at Dilling: 
“You beast! I hate you!” Then she 
rushed to the crowd about Maurice. 

“Don’t go in there, Cully ; you'll spoil 
your dress,” one of the older women 
said. 

But the girl paid no attention to her. 
Drake saw her. “Everybody get away, 
will you!” he cried harshly. 

“T'll help you.” Cully picked up a 
towel from a chair. 

He turned his back on her, and the 
woman, who had just spoken to the girl, 
took her arm, remarking: “He doesn’t 
want you to see him, my dear.” 


“1’M not blushing!” She turned her 

big brown eyes back again to 
Maurice’s face, and the color mounted 
in a slow flame to her temples. 

“What are you blushing about?’ He 
pronounced the words slowly, empha- 
sizing each one, and smiled at her teas- 
ingly. 

“T never said I was pretty,” she pro- 
tested. 

“T thought you did. I thought you 
said that was why they named you 
‘Cully.’” 

“T said it was Indian for ‘pretty ;’ 
that when I was a little baby the Indians 
used to say, ‘Cully, Cully,’ when they 
saw me; so mamma and everybody got 
to calling me Cully—and it’s my name.” 

“Oh!” He mocked her. 


She gave a little pout, then a soft 
giggle, and showed her even, milky 
teeth. 


With a sudden delighted ges- 





ture, Drake reached out and took her 
hand. 

“I couldn’t stay away to-day,” he said 
earnestly. “I cut my law-reading to 
row over here and get a glimpse of 
you.” 

Her eyes turned liquid, and a swift 
sadness crossed them ; but she attempted 
to pull away her hand: He held it 
squeezed in his and looked at her with 
the same elemental sadness with which 
she had looked at him. Then she 
yielded slowly, and his fresh, smooth, 
strong lips held hers. 

A sharp, derisive whistle sounded 
from the shore below them. 

They jumped apart, guilty, flushed, 
embarrassed. 

“I'll kill that fellow some day!” 
growled Drake. Drops of perspiration 
glistened on his forehead, and the mus- 
cles in his cheeks twitched. 

Dilling quietly tied his skiff and, 
without looking at the uneasy pair, 
walked along the sand toward the Mc- 
Neils’. 

Cully shuddered. Dilling had a dark 
look about him. His ragged, bristling 
black hair and beard, his discolored high 
leather boots laced to the knee, his blue 
flannel shirt and the hunting-knife in 
his belt set him apart unpleasantly from 
the polished, nervously muscular, well- 
kept youth by her side. 


QWVHEN Dilling had disappeared be- 
hind the willows that made a se- 
cluded spot of their meeting-place, she 
whispered : “He'll tell Papa.” Then she 
added out loud: “It’s queer, but I’ve 
always, ever since I was a little tiny 
girl, been afraid of Ed Dilling. I’ve 
had a feeling—I don’t know how to say 
it—yes, as if some day he'd kill me. I 
used to hide behind trees when I saw 
him coming in the woods. I remember 
once—it was awfully funny—I saw him 
coming along the road, and I ran be- 


‘hind a big fir and was so scared I 


couldn’t peek out to see if he’d gone. I 
stayed there, scared to death, till most 
dinner-time.” 

“Do you suppose he told your father 
about Wednesday night?” asked Mau- 
rice anxiously. 


“He didn’t. I asked him the next 
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day if he was going to. He said if I 
wanted to go and ruin myself, he wasn’t 
going to interfere. It was funny, 
though, wasn’t it, his being right there 
at the wharf when we come out?” 

Drake grimaced contemptuously. 

“Well,” went on Cully, “he was ter- 

‘ribly mad; I could see that. It was 
awful the way he talked tome. He said 
I’d made a fool of him, and I’d get my 
medicine. I’d like to know what I’ve 
done! It wasn’t my fault, his getting 
upset about me.” 

But she sighed and looked at her 
companion uneasily, as if her thoughts 
were other than her words. 

“He once killed a man,” she contin- 
ued. “It was a half-breed. Papa’s told 
me about it. He says he knows Ed did 
it, though Ed swore he didn’t and got 
out. Papa went to see him when he was 
in jail. He said Ed looked awful.” 

Maurice was still furious. “So that’s 
the man your father wants you to 
marry!’ he remarked with a scornful 
curl of his lip. 

“Well,” explained Cully, “he says 
now Ed wasn’t guilty. Besides,”—her 
‘eyes met the young man’s trustingly.— 
“I’m not going to.” 

He looked away, then suddenly burst 
out as if unable to contain himself: 
“T’ll get his scalp yet! I own part of 


that tug with him, and I’m going to - 


make him sell out to me.” He stopped, 
adding softly to the girl: ‘Then we'll 
go to all the dances you want to in 
Seattle, and shows too. We'll take care 
he doesn’t do any more spying.” 


IX weeks had passed. It was a 

balmy evening early in July. Dog- 
roses were still in bloom; syringa made 
great fragrant, snowy masses against the 
dark cedars, hemlocks and firs of the 
forest; maples were already thick with 
broad summer foliage. 

Cully, wrapped in a dark shawl, sat 
on a log by the shore beneath a droop- 
ing wild rosebush. She watched the 
lake, smooth and indigo and impalpably 
luminous. Hollow waves, each bearing 
a dark shadow, fell sibilantly on the 
sand before her and passed with a glint 
of foam. 

She was 


dreaming. The delicious 
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languor of this new uncomprehended 
emotion was almost unbearable. Under 
its weight her laughter ‘had left her. 

Maurice had met her nearly . every 
day on the bit of sandy lake shore where 
the willows grew. Sometimes they 
rambled in the woods, chatting and eat- 
ing huckleberries. Once he rowed her 
over to his ranch to show her the straw- 
berries he had put in. ‘They had picked 
the luscious fruit for each other and had 
had a gay feast under the mild, deli 
cately clouded sky. Then they had 
walked back through the woods, fearful 
lest Mr. McNeil, returning from Seattle, 
might see them together in the boat. 
But the most delightful of her memories 
was that wonderful Wednesday night, 
when, with her mother’s permission, she 
had slipped from the house to go to the 
dance in Seattle with Maurice. 

The girl knew very well what it 
meant to receive attention from one of 
the Drake boys. The Drakes were 
proud, well-to-do people who had solid 
connections in the East. This fact alone 
loomed large in the eyes of the Seattle 
of those days, for most of her citizens 
were of the sort who had come West to 
get a new start and were advancing in 
every way far beyond anything . they 
could have had in their childhood homes 
and so were disposed to speak little of 
ties elsewhere. 

The Drakes always went East for 
their wives, and Maurice’s two elder 
brothers had married distant cousins. 
These girls had mingled but conde- 
scendingly with even the most promi- 
nent of Seattle’s society people. 

Cully had heard a great deal of gos- 
sip from her mother and from neig!- 
bors of these exclusive women. She also 
heard much of the vindictive pride of 
Maurice’s mother, as well as of the ur 
banity of his father, Judge Drake, and 
of his brilliant, handsome brothers, gay 
fellows who found Seattle pretty small ; 
who drove beautiful fast horses with a 
gallant recklessness; yet who, notwith- 
standing their reputation for wildness, 
were shrewd money-making lawyers. 


AS she thought of that evening in 
Seattle, a cloud crossed her mind. 
The dresses of the town girls had looked 
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so gorgeous, compared to her own 
simple white lawn. Then a girl who 
wore a dazzling pink satin gown orna- 
mented with shimmering beads had told 
her something about the Drakes that 
had disturbed her. 

“Oh, no girl,” this little gossip had 
remarked with a spiteful glance at Cully, 
“need flatter herself that she can catch 
one of the Drake boys. Right in their 
own set, as soon as any of them hear 
that a girl’s name has been connected 
with theirs, they drop her. Polly Belt 
thought she was going to get Maurice, 
but the minute Maurice saw she thought 
that, he began taking some other girl to 
the Assemblies.” 

Cully remembered unhappily what a 
smart of pain the girl’s insinuation that 
she was trying to “catch” Maurice had 
given her ; but at the same time her idol 
lost its first perfect veneer. People 
‘thought him ruthless and wily. The-lit- 
tle envious gossip had injected into the 
country girl’s heart a subtle, poisonous 
distrust. 

The strident cry of a night-hawk tore 
the silence. A deep melancholy boom- 
ing followed as the bird swooped ab- 
ruptly earthward. Cully shuddered and 
pulled her shawl more closely about her. 
She feared these birds with their weird, 
nocturnal cries. She had the mistaken 
‘idea about them, prevalent in the coun- 
try, that they were birds of prey; and 
this conception of their evil character 
accentuated the uncanny feeling that 
possessed her when she heard them. All 
the sadness of her groping, lonely girl’s 
life spent in this cloudy, sparsely in- 
habited land of rain, firs, purple vapors 
and mountains, welled up in her always 
at sound of this haunting note. 

As she crouched on the log under the 
fragrant dog-rose, waiting in an agony 
of longing for the sound of the boat 
that she knew was coming, her aspira- 
-tion for more refinement of life, for 
sympathy in tastes and ambitions she 
had never dared reveal at home, surged 
up within her. 

Without admitting it to herself, Mau- 
rice, Maurice’s home, Maurice’s family 
and friends, were the goal of her seek- 
ing. She was so modest that she never 
so much as whispered this consciously. 
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On the contrary, with the curious self- 
deceiving ways of the virgin, she over 
and over again dreamed of performing 
some heroic act of self-sacrifice for his 
sake, even, if necessary, of dying, if so 
she might secure his complete happi- 
ness. 


UT of the distance she felt a 

muffled tremor. She leaned for- 
ward and thought she saw a light on the 
water. It vanished and with it died the 
quaver of sound. She waited, listened, 
her hands clasped and held in tense 
pressure beneath her chin. 

“Peant! Peant!’ The unanswered 
outflung cry, followed by the gloomy 
drone of the wings, as the bird shot 
shadowlike to earth and darted up 
again, would have driven her into the 
house had she not been held by a com- 
pelling interest. The silence and the 
increasing dusk appalled her. She 
strained her eyes out into the dimness. 
A steady small glow was moving shore- 
ward. 

She jumped and almost shrieked. A 
noise, close and rasping in the stillness, 
left her standing, quivering, with arms 
strained downward, fists clenched, breath 
held. Then hearing nothing, except the 
slight stir of the sand and water as the 
waves gently swished in, without daring 
to look round, she timidly sat down. 

Now she heard the steady throbbing 
of the tug’s engine. Its pulsation echoed 
the beat of her heart. It was coming 
near—nearer. The light in its tiny 
pilot-house streamed out ahead. 

But a foreboding took her. Suppose 
the boat did not stop? She writhed like 
a little snake at the torturing thought. 

It seemed that her waiting was end- 


Dilling was at the wheel. She heard 
voices; then she saw Maurice, tall and 
slim, ‘behind Ed’s bulky frame. He ges- 
tured toward the landing. Dilling 
looked back. They were arguing about 
something. 

The thought cut her that the boat was 
really not going to stop, for it was 
already past the landing and almost op- 
posite the spot where she stood. Mau- 
rice had promised her that he would 
leave the tug at their landing and meet 
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her for a moment here where she was 
waiting. Dilling frequently brought 
passengers over who got off at the wharf 
to take trails through the timber, so 
there was no great danger of Mr. Mc- 
Neil’s suspicions being aroused by 
hearing the boat stop. Besides, Mrs. 
McNeil was on her daughter’s side, so 
took care to help the girl in her meetings 
with her lover. 
Cully could not see Maurice, who had 
stepped back, but she still saw Dilling. 
Then she heard a shot, and another shot, 
and a veil of smoke blotted the light 
of the pilot-house. A scream, deep, ani- 
mal-like, issued from the dark, steadily 
chug-chugging little steamer. 


HE next she knew was that Maurice 

was tying the tug at the end of the 
wharf, and she was standing beside him, 
peering with sick horror into the dimly 
lighted pilot-house. 

“Where’s your father?” Maurice 
asked curtly. And with a backward 
movement of his hand, as if he dared 
not look, he added between his teeth: 
“Some one shot him just now as we 
passed your place.” 

The girl stared with great terror- 
stricken eyes. 

“Get your father! 
hurt.” 

“Oh, Maurice, why did you?” 

“Why did I?” He answered her gaze 
with piercing eyes under contracted 
brows. 

“IT saw you! I saw you! Oh, Mau- 
rice, Maurice!’ In an agony she flung 
her arms about his neck and pressed lips 
acrid with tears against his unresponsive 
mouth. He shook her off and stood glar- 
ing at her fiercely, his body drawn to 
its utmost height and hard as steel. 

“What do you mean?” Then he 
jerked out: ‘We must get some one to 
help. He may not be dead.” 

He strode up the wharf. She fol- 
lowed, her astonished compassion re- 
placed by a realization that something 
much more important than the murder 
of Dilling was happening to her. Like 
a wounded creature, one in the wrong, 
she caught up with him. 

“T love you, Maurice,” 
pered. 


Dilling’s been 


she whis- 
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“Yes!” he snapped harshly. “You 
think I look like a murderer!. I didn’t, 
I tell you! You didn’t see me. You lie 
when you say that!” 

“Oh, don’t!” She put her arm up 
over her head as if to shield herself from 
blows. “I'll do anything in the world 
to help you. I’ll swear I didn’t see you,” 
she breathed out passionately. 

Maurice stopped abruptly. 

“T’ll help you!” she repeated wildly. 
“T’ll help you!” And under the scorn 
of his manner, she sank down in the 
damp grass and sobbing madly, clasped: 
his ankles and pressed her face against 
the leather of his boots. 

“Get up,” he said, without moving to 
raise her. ‘Here comes your father. I 
understand you.” 

Protesting innocence, Drake was 
taken to Seattle by McNeil and several 
other ranchers. 

Cully asserted frantically, when they 
started to take him away, ‘He didn’t do 
it! He didn’t do it!’ But no one lis- 
tened to her. The lugubrious chug, 
chug, chug of the boat as it turned 
clumsily out across the lake, fell upon 
her with a crushing, horrible finality. 
She was racked with hideous fear for 
his sake. She had seen in her father’s 
manner and in the faces of the ranchers 
that they were secretly glad to accuse 
Drake of the murder of Dilling. They 
would put Maurice in that terrible 
“cage,” where Ed had looked out like a 
ghost. 

On her visits to Seattle, she had often 
passed the jail, a shabby place. Once 
she had heard voices from behind the 
barred windows, voices with a shrieking 
curse in them more ominous than any 
animal voice she had ever heard in the 
woods. She shuddered, and the chill 
and the grayness of the night sank into 
her very fiber. Weakly she leaned on 
her mother, who drew her along the 
path, beneath the shaggy apple-trees, 
past the fragrant annual rosebushes and 
into the silent house. 


RAKE’S trial was on. Cully heard 

about it from day to day through 
ranchers who dropped in evenings to 
gossip with her father. They all agreed 
that he would hang. 
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Their desire to see Drake hang was 
partly a class hatred, partly loyalty to 
Ed, who was one of themselves, and 
somewhat a feeling of jealousy about 
McNeil’s daughter. Dilling had told 
everyone that he wanted to marry the 
girl, and the neighbors and her father 
considered that Maurice had stepped in 
and interfered. 

An ugly story was revived about Mau- 
rice’s oldest brother and a farmer’s 
daughter down the Sound, with the ver- 
dict from all present, Mrs. McNeil in- 
cluded: “He'd ought to have been 
strung for it!” 

Each day at meals, Mr. McNeil took 
occasion to sum up the evidence against 
Maurice and to look steadily at his 
daughter while doing so. 

Cully was determined to go and give 
testimony. 

Before she went into the court, her 
father said: ‘You was Dilling’s en- 
gaged wife, now; you was doing a fool- 
ish thing with that slinking Drake. You 
must tell the truth, else they'll put you 
in jail!” 

When it was all over, Cully stood 
with her father on the sidewalk in front 
of the courthouse, aware that the old 
Scotchman was scrutinizing her with 
disgust. Neither of them had said a 
word to each other since they had quit 
the building. 

She waited, an eager, expectant, yet 
self-conscious look on her face, and 
made a figure characteristic of the pretty 
country girl in town. Her pink lawn 
dress stood out over stiffly starched pet- 
ticoats. She wore white mitts from 
which protruded her rosy, plump fingers 
freckled on the back. Color, as deep as 
the bright roses on her hat, flamed in 
her cheeks, and she held herself awk- 
wardly, instead of with her usual easy 
grace. 

Maurice, tall, dignified, graciously 
bowing here and there, his haughty, 
erect mother on his arm, surrounded by 
father, brothers, their wives, friends, 
both men and women, all sleek, pol- 
ished, fashionably dressed, indifferent, 
came down the steps and passed to a car- 
riage into which Maurice stepped with 
his mother. They drove away amid a 


hum of talk from bystanders. 
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On their way to the boat, Mr. McNeil 
looked at his daughter shrewdly and 
with what she felt to be a secret pleasure 
in her humiliation. 

“Well, now, Cully, did you really see 
aman standing on the shore with a 
gun?” he queried. 

She had thought about it for so many 
days and nights that she replied truth- 
fully, “I did!” 

“He didn’t seem to feel much thank- 
fulness about you seeing that man,” con- 
tinued Mr. McNeil, his eyes watchfully 
on her. “He didn’t say nothing to you, 
did he?” 

Cully clasped her hands, unclasped 
them slowly, but made no comment. 
The girl who had gone with Maurice in 
the carriage had worn such a wonderful 
dress, dark, close-fitting—Cully could 
not express the impression it gave her. 
She contrasted herself with this girl and 
with the other women with the young 
man. She hated her hands, so red and 
freckled. She stumbled and loathed the 
size of her feet. How could anyone 
like Maurice care for her? 

Her mother was waiting for them at 
the wharf. She was all excitement. 
The man who had shot Dilling had 
been caught at Snoqualmie. He was a 
brother to the man that Dilling had 
killed. 

“He shot him right here from our 
shore,” explained Mrs. McNeil. “He's 
confessed everything.” 


ULLY started. She remembered the 

sharp sound, a footstep on the gravel 
of the shore that had frightened her on 
the night of Ed’s death. She had for- 
gotten it until this moment. 

Then with the physical pain that at- 
tacked every nerve in her body, came the 
desolating sense of the uselessness of 
all things: love, self-perjury for the 
beloved, hope. ... . 

Maurice had not intended to see her 
that night! 

Blindly she went up the creaking 
stairs to her room and falling on her 
knees before the bed, finger-nails biting 
into the palms of her hands, arms 
strained upward to full length, she 
whispered to keep from screaming: “I 
can’t endure it! I can’t endure it!” 
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oa | ANGWAY, boys,” warned 
+ Joe Riley, as with an extra 

| flourish, this June evening in 
Showdown, he halted his old-time stage 
before the hospitable veranda of Mrs. 
McGrory’s boarding-house. And when 
he had opened the stage door, and Jennie 
Dale, our new school-teacher, slipped 
out all by her timid lonesome, like a 
dusty, inquiring mouse, the sight of her 
tailor-made suit apparently took us all 
aback. 

You would have thought that fresh- 
faced Billy Converse, our reformed 
lunger and_ college-branded editor, 
would have risen to the occasion and 
done the honors; but it was Gentleman 
Matt the gambler who first stepped for- 
ward, doffing his hat, and with a “Permit 
me, madam,” seized the suit-case with 
which she was struggling and gallantly 
escorted her in, to the hearty offices of 
buxom, carrot-topped Widow McGrory, 
whose every freckle was pure gold. 

Matt emerged, imperturbable, but sur- 
veying us with cold, steely eyes. 

“Shall we take a stroll down the 
street, boys?” he said, cutting into the 
sundry sly jests which accused Joe of 
having driven slow on purpose. “It may 
seem a little thick around here, to Miss 
Dale.” 

A word from Matt was very likely to 
be sufficient ; so we adjourned to his Big 
Nugget. 

Well, the nine-days wonder proceeded 
straightway upon her job of teaching the 
camp’s children in the little log shack, 
with benches, which served as a school- 
house—the same being Jimmie Mul- 
doon’s abandoned claim-cabin, up the 
gulch, She roomed and boarded with 
the Adamses, and a more proper place 
could not be imagined, for old Alec, the 
one-legged freighter, was a_ giant, 
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bearded Scotch Covenanter of the genu- 
ine type, and Mrs. Adams could drive a 
four-team or nurse a sick youngster with 
equal facility. Therefore woe betide 
anybody who might aim to harm Jennie 
Dale. 

Soon Billy was much with her, after 
her school-hours and on a Saturday and 
Sunday. It was plain to be seen that he 
was hard hit, boy-fashion, and that in 
girl way she was fond of him. Presently 
Matt also was with her, now and again 
—formally calling upon her at the 
Adamses’ cabin, where he treated the rag 
carpet as if it were Brussels under his 
carefully shod feet—taking her riding 
over the trails, and like a prince usher- 
ing her along the street. But Matt was 
a man; and who might read Matt, or 
who might read her when thinking of 
him? 

Be it remembered that this was a min- 
ing-camp, where we all moved as equals 
until we proved ourselves otherwise by 
pinching out; and gambler that he was, 
by profession of the day (or, rather, of 
the night), Matt did his best to travel 
with his head up. Particular he was of 
his friends, particular of his shoes, his 
cigars, his language—and of other per- 
sons’ language. He was a lithe six feet, 
with quick eye and a quick hand, and 
somewhere in his clothes a tiny single- 
shot derringer that was quicker than 
either. 

If you invited a straight deal, you got 
it; if you invited a crooked deal, you got 
that—and you were pretty certain to 
lose, coming or going. He owned the 
Big Nugget; he didn’t patronize it. 
Rixby, his heavy beast of a partner, did 
the sitting-in, while Matt merely circu- 
lated, cool, emotionless, with a flicker of 
those steely-gray gunman eyes, taking 
note of every side-issue. And when he 
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played, as special favor, he called for 
a clean deck of cards. 

“Sure, the girl’s got sense, an’ she’s 
safe with both of ’em,” pronounced Mrs. 
McGrory. “It’s good for Billy the lad, 
an’ it’s a godsend to Matt. I suspec’ his 
heart hungers after the daycint livin’ 
that he’s left somewheres behind. An’ I 
well know the Adamses have their wits 
about. At the first sign o’ shiftiness, 
*twill be Big Alec himself who'll throw 
either wan of ’em out neck an’ crop, or 
black-snake him into the timber.” 

“Will there be a gun-play, do you 
think?” once queried Joe Riley, the 
stage-driver, of me. ‘“Billy’s so durned 
snap-tempered, sometimes.” 

“Not from Matt, Joe,” I said. “And 
whatever comes, from Billy, Matt will 
take it hands down. Why, man, he’d 
die for Billy Converse.” 

And that had been so, from the begin- 
ning. Billy’d fight for Matt; he wor- 
shiped him. And Matt—he’d go 
farther, for Billy. 


N the spring, capital struck Showdown 

at last, to examine Jimmie Muldoon’s 
Blue Jay claims. Capital, arrived, re- 
solved into a board of three: a mining 
engineer of South American experience, 
and two wealthy Britishers. Naturally 
they were noncommittal under our hos- 
pitalities—no syndicate magnates uncork 
their enthusiasm right off the bat; but 
after they had gone out on tour else- 
where (having engaged Joe, however, to 
pick them up at Comarte in three days 
and fetch them in again), we could not 
help feeling disappointed. 

“By Jiminy!” exclaimed Billy. “I 
know! We weren’t Western enough. 
We didn’t show them the wild and 
woolly. Remember what that long- 
legged Britisher with the checkered 
knee-pants and the plate-glass eye said— 
or didn’t you hear him? ‘My word!’ he 
said. ‘But I thought, you know, that 
we were on the frontier, you know!’ He 
was looking to be shot up, and that sort 
of thing.” 

“Well,” quoth Matt evenly, flicking 
the long ash from his private-stock cigar, 
“I’m against a shoot-up, but we might 
treat them to a hold-up, I suppose.” 

“What d’you mean?” 
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“Joell be bringing them in. We 
could very easily meet the stage at Dead 
Horse Crossing and turn the trick.” 

“You mean hold up the stage?” 
blurted Billy. “Excuse me! I know 
Joe. He can shoot from the hip—I’ve 
seen him do it.” 

“Oh, we'll have no shooting,” smiled 
Matt. ‘We can make the business real- 
istic and save ammunition. We’ll put 
Joe wise beforehand, so he wont give us 
any trouble.” 

“But there may be other passengers, 
Matt,” I objected. It was the three of 
us—Matt and Billy and I—in this con- 
versation. 

“Joe can size them up and warn them, 
in case. He knows everybody on the 
trail, these days. And anyway, I’m 
game to take a chance; are you gentle- 
men? Of course, after the Wild West 
thrills have been thoroughly introduced 


‘into the British bosoms, we will throw 


our cards on the table, face up. To 
leave the gentlemen in ignorance would 
add insult to injury.” 


At best it was a harum-scarum play, 

and if Jennie Dale had been in 
town, I rather believe Matt would not 
have indulged himself so far, for he was 
not the jocular kind, by habit. But she 
had gone over to Denver on a vacation 
trip, and Matt and Billy acted a little 
lost without a certain mental stimulus to 
which they had grown accustomed. In 
truth, all Showdown missed Jennie Dale 
immensely, and even the hills seemed 
waiting. 

Joe readily fell for the hold-up game ; 
so it was arranged that we should way- 
lay the stage on its next in-trip, at the 
crossing of the Dead Horse about twenty 
miles out from camp, and perform West- 
ern melodrama for the pleasure of our 
British patrons. In the event that the 
engineer came heeled, Joe should caution 
him, and others. 

There were Matt, Billy, Rixby 
(Matt’s partner), Jimmie Muldoon and 
I—enough of us, you see, to make a 
front and to insure respectability later— 
with Matt to do the talking as bandit 
chief. 

Joe’s stage was due at the Crossing 
about three in the afternoon ; and having 














met, we left our horses in the willows up 
the creek a little way, and with hand- 
kerchief-masks and unloaded guns of 
various imposing types primed for the 
business in hand, we cached ourselves 
beside the trail. Here, where the stage- 
road. forded the Dead Horse, was the 
most beautiful spot in the world for a 
hold-up —aspens and_ willow-brush 
hedging fairly close, and a sharp climb 
to the top of the hither bank. 

Down rattled the stage, swaying and 
lurching to the bite of the brakes, into 
the ford; and just as the horses pulled 
out, we sprang from cover, guns lev- 
eled. The engineer was on the seat 
with Joe—by his look of utter astonish- 
ment we could see that he had not been 
wised. The dust at this time of year 
was thick, and the stage was curtained 
snugly. 

Joe did his part well. Before ever I 
had grabbed the leaders, he hauled them 
clear back into the wheel team and 
stopped his outfit with its rear tires still 
in the water. Up went his hands, and 
up went the engineer’s. 

“Hold ’em high!” rapped Matt. “Get 
down. Move, I say! Stand back to 
back. There! Now everybody inside, 
out. Hands first. Don’t make us shoot. 
This way, everybody, and be lively.” 

Down had scrambled the engineer, 
and Joe; out piled the long-legged Brit- 
isher; out, upon his heels, piled the 
stout, elderly Britisher; and they all 
obediently lined up according to Hoyle 
—or to Colonel Colt assisted by Messrs. 
Winchester, Remington et al. 

With the corner of my eye I caught 
an odd smile on Joe Riley’s mug—and 
he almost winked. And next, out piled 
a woman figure in a veil. 

Darn that Joe! 

She began to talk as soon as she 
landed, and she talked strong; but we 
passed that, for next and last out 
stepped, brave and trembling, Jennie 
Dale! 


re was grinning. I heard Billy ex- 
plode: “Holy smoke!” I believe he 
yelped, or something like that, but Matt 
was quicker—set an example by tearing 
off his mask and lowering his empty 
six-shooter. 
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‘Apologies are in order ftom us, gen- 
tlemen,” he said with a laugh. ‘You've 
beaten us with a pair of queens. It was 
only a little frame-up, as I will explain 
later. Just a Wild West show, to wel- 
come you back. We thought that we 
were bucking kings only, but now that 
you've filled with queens, we gracefully 
capitulate. You know us all, and if—” 
he turned as though to bare his head and 
reassure Jennie Dale and the other, but 
the other had thrown back her veil and 
was interrupting him. 

“And I know you, Bob Mattson! You 
sneak! You hider-out! And you 
thought you were rid of me—you! Oh!” 
She was well-nigh screaming — that 
thin, ghastly, painted old-young creature. 
A she-follower, a—but God forgive me, 
I must not condemn her yet. At any 
rate, the stream of abuse which flowed 
from her hot, scornful lips would have 
taxed the vocabulary of a mule-skinner. 

We all stood paralyzed, except for a 
snicker from the low-minded Rixby. 
Billy was at the side of Jennie Dale, 
whose clenched, protesting hands were 
pressed against her cheeks. The grin 
had faded from Joe Riley’s face. Matt 
had blanched dead white, but with never 
a quiver he took it like a gambler losing 
his last stake. 

The woman paused, to gasp for fur- 
ther language; and he spoke, very 
quietly. 

“That will do for now, Marie.”’” He 
swept off his hat and challenged us all 
with a hard, high look that ignored only 
Jennie Dale. “Gentlemen, my wife.” 

“You dirty cur!” Billy had yelped 
and sprung at him—struck him in the 
face. 

Matt stirred not an inch. His left 
hand darted to Billy’s wrist and held it 
in a vise; with his right hand he tucked 
his revolver into the holster. 

“Not here, Billy. Wait. You know 
me. I swear to you, and to anybody else 
interested, that I thought she was dead.” 
On a sudden his nerve faltered; he 
dropped Billy’s wrist; his knees weak- 
ened; he acted crushed—gone. But 
Rixby uttered a snorty guffaw, and Matt 
stiffened instantly and whirled on him, 
hat on head, visible gun in holster, but 
right hand in trousers pocket. 
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“Billy’s blow does him honor, but 
T’ll take nothing from you, Lew. Have 
you anything to say? If so, say it in the 
open, and draw quick!’ 

Rixby paled, flabby, and didn’t say 
it. 

“My word!” murmured one of the 
stupefied Britishers, his hands still up, 
although he seemed unaware of the fact. 
Our guests were getting Wild West sen- 
sations with a vengeance. 

The main talk appeared to devolve 
upon Matt. His wife stood biting her 
lips and glaring as if with furious ap- 
peals for sympathy. 

“This concludes our little comedy of 
errors, gentlemen,” he said. “You might 
as well drive on, Joe, when your pas- 
sengers are ready. Billy, if you'll kindly 
assist Miss Dale? Marie? Permit me 
the pleasure.” Without a word from 
Billy, or a glance at Jennie, he gently 


took his wife by the arm. She was near’ 


collapse, her fire burned out, the frail 
edge of her physical strength blunted. 
“Get your horses, boys. I’ll accompany 
the stage in.” 

Billy stowed Jennie Dale inside ; Matt 
handed in his wife; and as we turned 
away, I thought that I heard a woman 
sob. 


S° Joe, the pup, had had his double- 


barrel joke. He asserted that al- 
though he had known Jennie Dale, he 
had not known the other. Matt in- 
stalled his wife at Mrs. McGrory’s, and 
moved there himself, from his room over 
the Big Nugget. Billy gave her a gen- 
erous personal in The Showdown 
Weekly Prospector, and we all of us, 
Matt’s friends, did our best to accept 
the new situation. 

But from that day at Dead Horse 
Crossing, Billy spoke never a word in 
Matt’s direction—overlooked him, on the 
street and in company, with such an 
impervious contempt that it hurt even 
the rest of us, for their friendship had 
been something beautiful. 

And Matt took it—accepted it with 
a strange, dumb patience that told noth- 
ing. He vouchsafed no explanations, 
so far as we knew. He had no story to 
tell. He removed his hat, upon meet- 
ing Jennie Dale; she civilly responded. 
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Toward his wife he was deference it- 
self, as he was toward all women—but 
here with the distinction of a painstak- 
ing kindness and a certain watchful at- 
titude that exacted deference from oth- 
ers. 

As for her, the story of her life was 
ready on her lips. I believe that she did 
recite it to Mrs. McGrory, but it has 
no place in this narrative. That she 
was a sick woman, we all might see. 

At first she rather courted criticism 
and referred to a more brilliant life on 
the Great White Way. Her paint was 
thicker, her costumes grotesquely chic, 
her laughter high. But no breath of 
scandal against her broke into the open. 
Matt cared for that. To utter such 
would have strained a point, anyway. 
This I gladly declare. Showdown con- 
cerned itself with the present and the 
future, and by custom let the past alone, 
for the most part. Still— 

“There'll be a gun-play yet,” darkly 
prophesied Joe Riley. 

“Then Billy’ll do the shooting,” I 
answered. 

“Yes; he may shoot in his paper, or 
he may shoot on the street; and Matt 
will have to get him,” reasoned Joe. 
“Two men can’t move around hostile in 
one town, forever, without a final draw 
to a freeze-out.” 

And that was the prevalent deadly 
fear: the short, quick flare-up. Billy 
was as obstinate as a badger, and could 
be as mean; and Matt would have to 
defend himself. 

Moreover, the blow still stung his 
cheek. As Joe said: 

“Think of anybody’s hitting Matt in 
the face, and getting away with it!” 


ELL, the British syndicate did not 

buy Jimmie Muldoon’s claims, or 
any other claims. That excitement sim- 
mered out. We endeavored to settle 
down and wait. Matt grew more re- 
served, when abroad, than ever. Billy 
put in longer hours at the Prospector 
office—doing what, he could not wholly 
make clear as response to light inqui- 
ries. He and Jennie maintained brother- 
and-sister attitude. This was a bit hard 
on Billy, because he now had the inside 
track, but he was not the kind to force 












the play by reason of reading the other 
man’s cards. 

And Jennie Dale (God bless her kind 
heart!) and Matt’s wife were friends. 
They walked from school together. She 
had a nice touch, the wife did, upon the 
piano, and a lot of topical and sentimen- 
tal songs, sung in a tin-panny voice; 
and at the Adamses’ she and Jennie 
joined in duets occasionally—even 
hymns, when old Alec’s thunderous bass 
assisted—over the Adamses’ battered 
harpsichord. 

So the weeks passed. Meanwhile our 
big hills achieved their wonders upon 
the woman as they had upon Billy. She 
plumped, considerably—thanks, too, to 
Mrs. McGrory’s good grub. Her 
cheeks lost their paint—needed none, in 
this air; but thanks, too, I fancy, to Jen- 
nie Dale. Her manner and costumes 
subdued, here where every object was 
honest in its pretensions. 

“By gosh, Matt, if your wife keeps 
on fleshing up, she’s liable to be right 
pretty,” incautiously propounded Joe Ri- 
ley. 

"Matt only smiled—with his lips, not 
with his eyes. 

She was not pretty, but she was soft- 
ened. Something, some new element 
from within, had womanized that hard 
mask. It could not be flesh alone. It 
was—I had it! So did Jimmie Mul- 
doon, the shrewd little Irishman: she 
also worshiped Matt. 

She worshiped her man, and was try- 
ing to win him—at first by assured, 
brazen dazzle, then by absurd coquetry, 
now by sheer wistful faith that a mira- 
cle would turn water into wine for her. 

But Matt declined to join trails. In 
name he was her husband; in fact he 
was her protector—nothing more. He 
moved around as cold as a ghost, as 
proud as Lucifer and as distant from 
everybody as to-morrow. 

“A worm’s ’atin’ the heart o’ that 
man,” sagely observed to me Jimmie 
Muldoon. “Sure, she’d like to get it 
out, but she can’t get the rise, pore crit- 
ter.” 

“You don’t think Jennie Dale’s what’s 
the matter with him, do you, Jim- 
mie?” 

“Wud ye compare Jinnie Dale with a 
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wurrm ?” broadly rebuked Jimmie. “But 
I know what you mean, lad. An’ 
whether it be Jinnie Dale or not, I can’t 
see anny furder into Matt than I can 
into this ground we’re standin’ on—an’ 
I’ve been studyin’ men an’ dirts for 
forty year. This I’ll say, though: if 
twas annybody but Matt, I’d expect him 
to break to a big drunk an’ likely shoot 
what he loves the best, be that wan or 
the other, or two or thray—raysarvin’ 
hisself for the last ca’tridge.” 


-_* noon (the third Saturday of 
September) it was when Jimmie 
and I knocked off our work in his tun- 
nel, to call the day’s job done and ride 
our mules down the trail for town and 
a half-holiday. As we jogged around 
the first shoulder, from which the trail 
serpentined in descent to Showdown 
squatting there below homely and pa- 
tient, where Silver Creek raced from 
timbered gulch to timbered gulch, Jim- 
mie suddenly changed the subject. 


“A fire on Baldy, aint it?’ He nod- 
ded. 
Right! Over beyond Showdown up- 


slanted the long, green, virgin slope of 
Old Baldy,—to timber-line; and half- 
way up the left cheek of it, there welled 
a telltale plume of smoke, so that all 
the crystal blue and vasty green seemed 
smitten dumb by hypnotic horror. 

We never knew who started that blaze. 
Many fools are abroad in the grouse- 
season. But it burned ten miles, until 
beaten out at the Government fire-lane. 

Jimmie paused, and I drew even. His 
gaze narrowed. 

“We're below an’ well to wind’ard, 
thank God,” he said. ‘The camp’s in 
no danger. But many an acre o’ fine 
timber’ll go for naught, unless the 
guards are there domn’ quick with their 
men an’ axes an’ spades.” He sighed. 
“No rest for the weary hereabouts to- 
day, I’m thinkin’.” 

We pushed on down more rapidly, for 
likely enough a posse would be sum- 
moned from camp by the Government 
men. The smoke-plume welled thicker 
and blacker. Rain and snow had held 
off late, this turning of the year, and 
mountain land was very dry. 

On the outskirts of town we came up 
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with one of the Adams kids, bawling 
as he trotted in from wherever he’d been 
foraging. 

“Now, what’s ’atin’ on you?” re- 
buked Jimmie. “Sure, you aint goin’ to 
be burnt yet, Eddie.” 

“But Jennie is. I’m afraid for Jen- 
nie,” he wailed. 

“What? Where is she?” I asked. 

He took his knuckles from his grimy 
face and pointed rather vaguely. 

“Up there. She went berryin’.” 

“When ?” 

“This mornin’.” 

“Where, then?” demanded Jimmie. 

“IT dunno.” 

“Ah, now,” consoled Jimmie, “if she 
went berryin’, she only went a small 
piece to the ould sawmill, an’ the fire’s 
clane beyant. Save your tears to wet a 
sack with, ye young towhead.”’ 


E continued—anxious, of course, 

for anxiety was in the air, with 

the smoke-plume grown to a wide pall, 

and all those myriad pines and spruces 

anchored helpless, waiting, waiting, 
waiting. 

Showdown knew. People were gaz- 
ing; already a little knot of men had 
gathered in front of Mrs. McGrory’s, 
biding word from the long-distance 
phone in case the Government ranger 
called for help. Various were the com- 
ments. 

“She’s beyond control now.” 

“If the wind only carries her to the 
head o’ Snakin’ Road, they can stop her 
there, at the down timber.” 

“Yes, it’s the top fire that counts; 
they can manage a ground fire.” 

“Were you scairt, boys?” they hailed 
us. “Or do you offer us the loan of 
your tunnel ?” 

“Faith, we'll rent it to yez,” retorted 
Jimmie. “TI see you’re in a state o’ mind 
to pay good money for anny kind of a 
hole!” 

“Has anybody here seen my wife, or 
Miss Dale?” It was the tense, incisive 
voice of Matt, breaking upon us as we 
gazed and bantered. He had joined, 
panting in shirt-sleeves. “Where’s Mrs. 
Mac?” 

“What’s wanted?” she answered from 
the doorway. 
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“The Adams kid says my wife and 
Miss Dale went berrying. Where did 
they go?” 

“Sure, I dunno, Matt—but it’s all 
right,” placated Mrs. McGrory. “Only 
to the old mill, I reckon. Your wife 
didn’t say, but they started late.” 

“From here?” 

“From the Adamses’.” 

“By foot or saddle?” 

“I didn’t ask so many questions, 
Matt.” . 

“Did they take a lunch?” 

“Not from me. But don’t you worry, 
Matt. They’re as safe there as they 
would be here. You can see for yourself 
that the fire’s makin’ far to the side. 
An’ when they see it an’ smell it, they’ll 
be comin’ home—you may depind on 
that. Your wife’s mortally afraid o’ 
fire.” 

“Sure, you can see for yourself, man,” 
encouraged the group, half bantering. 
“They'll be on their way in already.” 

But Matt was running off. He had 
the gambler’s sixth sense. 

“He’s nervous. That aint like Matt 
—but I told ye,” said Jimmie confi- 
dentially to me. He wet his gnarled 
finger and briefly held it up. ‘Domn 
it, the wind’s changin’—here below.” 

“It’s only the suction,” said some- 
body. ‘The smoke drifts the same.” 

Billy sauntered in, from the Pros- 
pector office, for nooning. He was as 
cool as a cucumber. 

“Looks as though we’d have a black 
spot in the scenery, boys. Anybody 
phoned yet?” 

“Not yet, Billy.” 

“No; but you’d better get out after 
your girl, kid,” sneered Rixby, the low- 
life. 

Billy’s genial smile faded. 

“Just to whom do you think you're re- 
ferring, Rixby?” 

“Yours and Matt’s little 
ma’am. Who d’you suppose?” 

“I’ve always said that you are a 
dirty-fingered, dirty-minded,  dirty- 
mouthed whelp, Rixby, but it bears re- 
peating,” remarked Billy, without the 
slightest rise of intonation ; and thus dis- 
missing him, he turned to me. “What 
else did he mean, Dick?” 

“Never mind, Billy,” I bade. 
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of the Adams kids says that Matt’s wife 
and Miss Dale are out berrying, but 
they went only to the old mill, Mrs. 
Mac thinks. They didn’t take any 
lunch.” 

Billy’s face sharpened instantly. 

“What? I thought they’d decided not 
to. I saw Jennie—Miss Dale—early. 
Where’s Matt?” 

“He was here a minute ago.” 

Now Matt was coming back, on the 
run. 

“They’re both out,” he rapped out, 
white. “They left Adamses’ at ten 
o’clock with lunch and horses.” 

“For the old mill?” 

“There aren’t any berries at the mill, 
Matt!” cried Billy. ‘And they know 
it. I was up, and I told them so.” 

“They took lunch and horses—did you 
hear me?” Matt’s voice rose clarion— 
as it could when he commanded. “Old 
mill or not, come on, some of you.” 

Mrs. McGrory called excitedly, from 
within: 

“Davis” (Davis was the park ranger) 
“is on the phone. He says to get a 
move on, ev’ry man o’ you, an’ meet him 
at the head o’ Snakin’ Road Draw with 
your tools.” 

“To blazes with that,” retorted Matt, 
running—Billy after. 

“To blazes I say, meself,” echoed 
Jimmie, reining his mule around. “Help 
Davis, boys ; we’ve another job, b’ golly. 
We'll see yez later.” 

And on our mules he and I pursued 
Matt and Billy to the livery stable. 


ATT was out first, on saddle-horse. 

Lightning, that man! Billy was 
not far behind. Old Dad, who owned 
the stable, had volunteered—and so did 
a stray puncher whose cow-pony’s back 
was still wet. 

“That’s a shore fire,” he mused reflect- 
ively as for a moment we took stock. 
“How far do we go?” 

Half the hither flank of Baldy was 
wreathed with gusty smoke, and the sun 
had balefully hazed to dingy red. 

“Till we get ’em,” snapped Matt. 
“They struck out by the mill-trail ; that 
Mrs. Adams knows.” 

“We may meet ’em,” faltered Billy. 
“They'll have seen—” 
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“Yes, if they’re where they can see. 
I hope to God we do meet them. Are 
you ready, man?” 

“When you say, gen’ral,” drawled 
the puncher. 

“If they aint too high up—” calcu- 
lated old Dad. “On this side o’ the big 
fire-slashes—” 

“In those very slashes are where 
they’ll be. They’re after huckleberries,” 
groaned Billy. 

“Fire travels uphill,’ crooned Dad. 
“Ye kin often beat a fire by keepin’ 
below it—if folks only knowed. Be- 
sides, that fire’s all on t’other side o’ 
Snakin’ Road, yit.” 

We were pressing at a gallop past the 
last scattering of shanties, Matt a horse’s 
head in the lead, the puncher at his sad- 
dle-skirt, Billy and Dad, Jimmie and 
I, jostling for positions. 

“Snaking Road wont be more than a 
shoestring,” rasped Matt over his shoul- 
der. ‘When the fire jumps that, every- 
thing will be uphill to it. It'll spread 
both ways like powder from the middle 
of a fuse.” 

“‘Reckon so,” chirruped the puncher. 

We plashed tumultuous through Sil- 
ver Creek, struck the old mill-road, long 
abandoned save by casual hoof and foot, 
and tore up, our animals grunting. 

“Fresh tracks—none coming down,” 
announced Matt; and this was no bit- 
ter disappointment, for the two women 
could scarcely have returned without 
being seen. 


4) 


UCH of the timber had been cut 

here, so that we forged along 
mostly in the open. Climbing steadily, 
the road, grown to grass and weeds, 
gradually slanted from the aspened draw 
on our right, and the draw itself ran 
at a bit of an angle from the slope of 
Baldy and the fire, higher on the same 
slope. 

So, looking across yonder, we had the 
full sight—and a sight it was! The 
front of the fire had appreciably broad- 
ened, with rapier outthrusts all along, 
like skirmish squads advancing, as 
tongues of blaze ran swiftly through 
patches of thick brush. And here and 
there, in the fore, among the skirmish 
squads, appeared sudden great puffs, like 
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shells exploding, when some tall resinous 
pine or balsam fir fairly burst into flame. 
Over the whole billowed and swirled 
united surges of dense black smoke, blot- 
ting the blue and finally streaming for- 
ward borne by a fierce wind—but ever 
outstripped by the leaping fire itself. 

Although we were three quarters of 
a mile distant, and the adverse suction of 
air made it seem as if the fire were eat- 
ing against the breeze, we might easily 
fancy that we could hear the angry 
crackle and smell the acrid fumes. 

Back of us, and below, men mounted 
and afoot were racing out of Showdown 
to help the ranger and his guards and 
volunteers ; but they would take a short- 
cut to the forks of the Snaking Road, 
and our trails slanted apart. 

With animals somewhat blown, we ar- 
rived at the old sawmill—where, as we 
had feared, there was no immediate 
token of the women. We halted to 
whoo-ee lustily; but all the timber 
around us was moaning, and our voices 
flattened, thin amidst the great fear. 

Matt rode on across the mill-site clear- 
ing, grown, like the road, to grass and 
brush which cloaked the scattered, 
weather-bleached slabs (a famous place 
was this, earlier in the season, for rasp- 
berries), and from his saddle quartered 
the ground at the farther edge. The 
puncher cantered to join him; so did 
we all. 

Now the sky above the clearing was 
dun; the weirdly moaning timber had 
darkled ; the breeze began to eddy in hot 
gusts ; and there were whiffs of pungent 
smoke. The trees bent and swayed, as if 
striving to break free. To the right, 
over the pine-tops, the slope of old 
Baldy, once a lovely sight, had vanished 
entirely—yes, even his hoary gray crown 
was swallowed by the smoke-maw. 

“By golly, she’s acrost Snakin’ Road 
already!” proclaimed Dad. ‘Now thar’s 
the dickens to pay. Aint those gals got 
sense?” he grumbled. 

“Matt! Matt!” yelped Billy, spurring 
with a jump. 

With a short wave of his arm Matt 
was gone, riding madly, before we had 
joined him, up a narrow trail leading 
still on from the mill-site, into the sec- 
ond-growth timber. We pelted after, 
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the puncher leading, Billy at his pony’s 
haunches, seeking an opening to pass— 
and we others, urging, craning, scuffin 
stirrup-leathers as we filled the trail, 
scarce two-horse width. 

“They’re in the burnt slashes, I’m 
thinkin’, all right,” wheezed Jimmie— 
for the smoke-fumes bit one’s throat. 
“This is the trail, aint it? Sure, thev’d 
be back-trackin’ before this.” 

“Aint those gals got sense?” again re- 
monstrated Dad, indignant. 

“Good Lord, boys! The fire’ll beat 
us!’ wailed Billy, agonized. ‘And if we 
miss ’em, Matt’s into it.” 

The puncher rode silent and grim—a 
slim, blue-eyed lad he was, bred to do 
much and to say little. 


Matt had disappeared in the brief 
vistas. The thud of his hoofs had 
died away as he followed the lately im- 
printed tracks pointing onward. 

To us who knew the burnt slashes, 
interpretation of the two women’s delay 
there was no problem, despite old Dad's 
grumbling. For the tract covered a 
small hollow, secure and warm, in the 
timber’s midst, where all the world was 
shut out, and this searching for our 
mountain huckleberries is intent, low- 
bending work, demanding concentration 
of the eye. 

Besides, how swiftly—how inconceiv- 
ably swift—charged that fire, with evi- 
dent change of wind! Once across 
Snaking Road Draw, and it was on the 
uphill route, so that the ascending flames 
might leap straight from top to top. 
Now the trail was growing obscured ; an 
occasional brand hissed evilly; our ani- 
mals snorted and shook their heads and 
hung back, to the goad of heel and spur. 

We could hear the crackling and the 
booming. The trees swayed more af- 
frightedly, and all the forest was in 
commotion. The hot air drove through, 
warning. By an opening, quartering 
ahead, I saw a towering pine, alone on 
a rise, bloom from crest to lower branch 
with a lurid red, in instantaneous com- 
bustion. 

“She’s cut through below the head 0’ 
Snakin’ Road—they can’t stop her. An’ 
we can’t go much furder with these crit- 
ters, either,” coughed Jimmie. 





THROUGH FIRE! 


We all, on the unwilling animals, were 
coughing, as weaving at a spasmodic, 
painful trot, we followed the lithe 
puncher, In the thin, pungent murk he 
abruptly reined half around and yelled 
—for with clatter of hoof and bludgeon- 
ing stirrups, a loose horse bolted almost 
into him, evaded his hand and swerving 
into the trees, dashed wildly past—an- 
other close after, and a third. 

“The gals’ mounts!” shouted Dad. 
“They've bruck. I know them hosses.” 

“That last was Matt’s sorrel,” said 
Jimmie. 

Billy sobbed a prayer and curse in one, 
and clapping home his spurs, charged 
for the heart of things. 

The trail turned sharply three quar- 
ters into the breeze, so that now it was 
a danger-trail indeed, and we knew that 
the slashes were near. Such a popping 
and a crashing and a roaring sounded! 
The gusting air became a series of 
breaths from the pit. The fire must be 
very close—we were at the lower edge of 
it. Thank Heaven, the ground was clear 
of brush—but where were the women, 
where Matt, where Billy? 

A fourth horse rammed blindly into 
us; the puncher’s ready hand deftly 
seized its dangling bridle-rein and swung 
it about. Billy’s mount, it was. We 
tried to force and drag it on, until with 
a muttered oath, the puncher had to let 
the fighting brute go. 


HE slight hollow of the slashes broke 

at last to our watering, smarting 
eyes; we might just glimpse Billy, his 
figure ghostly and small where on the 
outskirts he frantically ran to and fro, 
calling, beseeching, summoning, sob- 
bing: for a top-fire was eating at the 
slashes, and the depths were a mere rift 
in the general inferno. 

“Jennie! Matt! Hello! Why don’t 
you answer? Whoo-00-ee!” 

“Yell, boys,” bade old Dad, as our 
animals, side-stepping and_ recoiling, 
reared under us. 

We cracked our husky throats in vain. 
But no! Wasn’t that an answering faint 
hail—a man’s hoarse shout, a woman’s 
frenzied scream? 

“l’m going in!” Billy gasped it 
shrilly. He stumbled and pitched head- 
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long, to flounder on his knees and rub 
his eyes. “I’m blind!’ he raved. “I 
can’t see. Go ahead. Won’t you go 
ahead ?” 


“COME on, you fellows,” blurted the 

puncher. ‘Leave yore animals!” 
He swung off, resolute, from his mad- 
dened buckskin ; with a final wrench and 
wheel it snapped both bridle-reins, and 
thus released, galloped away. The 
puncher picked himself up. 

“No!” bawled old Dad. 
they’re comin’ out !”” 

The slashes were a crisscross of down 
timber, smooth and whitened, between 
which upsprang from matty brush the 
tall, slender pines, now bowing and lash- 
ing in the current of onward raging top- 
fire. A hundred brands at once spiraled 
down, adding their wreaths of smoke to 
the driving cloud enveloping the whole. 
In spots, the higher bushes were shrivel- 
ing. But clambering, staggering, here 
came, from the midst of all, Matt, bear- 
ing a burden—Matt, hat pulled low, face 
handkerchiefed, breasting hell’s own 
gale—and which did he have? Which, 
of the two? Ah, which? 

I found out afterward that the same 
question had struck us all, as we tumbled 
to the ground to receive him, there to 
crouch and peer while our tortured 
brutes tugged insensate. 

“Matt! Here, Matt!” 

In a moment more he was free and 
had lunged to our eager voices. His hat 
was smoking with cinders, his words 
came thickly from his muffling hand- 
kerchief. 

“Take her! Quick!” 
thrust her at the puncher. 

It was his wife. 

“Where’s Jennie Dale?” 

“T’ll get her.” 

He reeled to face it again. Billy, dis- 
traught and swearing savagely, dived to 
pass him. By the neck Matt whirled 
him to hands and knees. 

“Stay where you are. I said I’d get 
her.” And running and plunging and 
leaping, he was on the back-trail into 
the smoke and the spiraling brands, and 
the crackling, roaring gale, under the 
canopy of fire. 

Billy arose, to stare avidly after, his 
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Unseeing, he 
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hands clenched, his feet straining, all his 
form set like that of a sprinter on the 
mark. The puncher, easing the woman 
down, blinked, holding his fragment of 
rein. 

“That’s some man,” he murmured. 
“Reckon he knows what he’s doin’, 
but—” 

We strove to tie our horses and to 
reach Matt’s wife, but there was no cop- 
ing with frenzied beasts which threat- 
ened to tear out our arms from their 
sockets. 

“Let go, let go!” ordered Jimmie. In 
an instant they had stampeded. 

He and Dad bent over Mrs. Matt, 
where she shuddered and moaned, her 
skin blistered, her dress spark-drilled. 
They moved her a few yards. 

“We'll have to get out o’ hyar too,” 
blurted old Dad. “Some o’ you take 
this woman back there a piece. The 
rest—”’ 

But nobody obeyed. It was nervous 
waiting; the heat scorched, the smoke 
choked, the fire was licking toward the 
trail behind. 

“He’s a-comin’! He's 
gladly chanted the puncher. 
got her! Hooray!” 

Billy uttered a strange, ravenous cry. 
“Matt! Oh, Matt!” And bursting out, 
head down, Matt laid Jennie Dale in 
Billy’s arms. 


had 


a-comin’! 
An’ he’s 


‘ appealed, 
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“She’s all right—fainted, I think,” 
he croaked harshly. 


ERROR-SMITTEN, weak-limbed, 
lost and fainting were both women, 
we learned in time, when responsive to 
the exhausted feeble piping of one or 
the other he had discovered their where- 
abouts, and themselves, mazed by smoke 
and fright. 

“Matt! 
And— 

“Matt! Is Matt here? I want 
Matt.” It was the wife, struggling to 
sit up, her face old and_piteous. 
‘‘Where’s Matt?” 

Careless that Billy Converse was kiss- 
ing Jennie Dale, Matt stumbled to the 
call. His handkerchief was charred, his 
shoes burned crisp. 

Down he knelt beside her; her arms 
went around his neck. 

“Matt!” she quavered. 
seeing only 


Oh, Matt!” sobbed Billy. 


“Matt!” she 
him. “You 
brought me out first!’ (This, as if she 
were alone with him, I tell you.) “Did 
you mean it? Oh, say you love me.” 

He gathered her to him. 

“You're my wife. I love you, Marie,” 
he said. She sighed happily and closed 
her eyes. He lifted his face to survey us. 
Never was there a face more haggard, 
more hard-set and defiant. 

And I knew that he had lied, 
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ALONE knew Jumpy Mc- 
| | Hugh’s story from first to 
j last. And at that, I can’t ex- 
plain it. You'll have to do the explain- 
ing yourself. I’ll tell the story. 

I met Jumpy first when he came to 
fire for me on the D. N. & G. Railroad, 
whereon I was sitting on the right-hand 
side of a nifty engine, drawing things 
to eat into the effete East and hauling 
back other things, with a string of 
empties sometimes, and sometimes run- 
ning light. 

Jumpy had been born and raised 
“under the hill,” which is a section of 
our eastern terminal. “Under the hill” 
was down along the river-bank. There 
was a lot of mean, old houses down 
there, which seemed to lean up against 
each other for support. They hadn’t 
been painted since the year one, and no 
carpenter had interfered with their 
natural inclinations in many moons. 
The streets were unpaved and muddy 
in bad weather and filled with brick- 
red dust in summer. No grass, no 
trees, no flowers—just mud and snow 
and cold and heat and dust, according 
to the season. 

The young fellows that come from 
“under the hill” was mostly tough citi- 
zens—hard-eyed, ready-to-fight, cussin’, 
and nervy lads. Most of them got away 
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Courage of “Jumpy’” McHugh 


Wesley Sanders 


from “under the hill” as soon as they 
could. Some of them hit the railroad. 


Some of them went on lake boats. 
Some of ’em climbed up in business. I 
heard of one that become a lawyer and 
another a doctor. Not a few of ’em 
went to jail. 

You generally pick a lad from “under 
the hill” as soon as you cast your two 
eyes on him. Jumpy McHugh fooled 
me. I’ve always figured he must have 
had a nice mother, though I don’t 
know about that. Anyway, he was a 
quiet, good-natured lad, tall and broad 
of shoulder but pretty thin. Nourish- 
ing food is scarce “under the hill.” One 
thing that struck me first was his eyes. 
How he had kept his eyes so clear 
and shining bright down there “under 
the hill” in the dust and dirt was beyond 
me. 
Another thing that made me like him 
was that though he was as green as 
most firemen just starting in, he was 
willing to learn. When I told him 
things, he’d listen. And I never had 
to tell him twice. I said to myself that 
at last I had copped out something 
good. I figured that in a month Jumpy 
would be taking care of the fire with- 
out me paying any attention to it. 

It proved that that seed of hope was 
planted in rich soil. Jumpy was always 
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right on the job. He fired like a regu- 
lar, intelligent human being, and he was 
decent in his speech. So at the end of 
the month we was getting along very 
nice together. 


ND then one night the blow fell. 

As soon as it fell, I knew that I 
had been suspicious of Jumpy right 
along. Little things come to stand out 
as big things as I looked back. [| re- 
membered how Jumpy had a habit of 
listening and peering. So far as that 
goes, a railroad-man is supposed to lis- 
ten and peer; but Jumpy’s listening 
and peering was of a brand different 
from the ordinary. He wasn’t just lis- 
tening for the things he should have 
listened for and watching out for the 
things he should have watched out for 
as part of the day’s work. 

He was looking and listening for a 
danger-sign. I’ve seen him pause with 
his scoop full of coal and lift his head 
suddenly like a scared hen when a hawk 
is soaring above her. Once when he 
was like that he turned his head, and 
1 caught a glimpse of his eyes. I didn’t 
attach any importance to the look in 
his eyes at that minute, but later I 
could see that Jumpy had been plumb 
scared of something. I think he must 
have imagined he heard things, for on 
this occasion there hadn’t been anything 
out of the ordinary. 

I remembered one or two other habits 
Jumpy had. If we had a time- or 
meet-order any place, Jumpy would 
begin looking at his watch five or six 
miles this side of our stopping-place. 
Then he’d glance over toward me, to 
see if I was on the job all right. Once 
he asked me if I recalled that we met 
a certain train at a certain place. Yes, 
I can see now that Jumpy had a 
nervous-streak, and if you had asked 
me the night I’m going to tell you 
about what the color of that streak 
was I’d have told you it was a bright 
and flaring yellow. 

At that, Jumpy didn’t do anything so 
very awful. He didn’t endanger any- 
body but himself. It wasn’t as if he 
had put somebody else in peril. But 
it was the panic he showed that got 
my goat. He was scared clean out of 
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his hide, when there wasn’t anything 
to be scared of particularly. If you 
have ever seen a man go clean off his 
trolley in the face of a danger more 
imaginary than real, you will know 
what I mean. It gives a man that tries 
to set himself to take things as they 
come a pretty shivery feelin’ up and 
down his spine. It brings him face to 
face with fear, the real thing, stark, 
naked, ghastly fear. 

It was like this: We was running 

about fifty empties into the general 
direction of where the sun had set. It 
was in summer, and the evening had 
been a little thick, with a fine mist 
drooling down. Along about eight 
o’clock this mist turned to rain. The 
sky was black. No moon, no stars! 
But the rain didn’t bother us much. 
We could pick out the lights easy 
enough ; and the train, not being heavy, 
was running all right. 
“ At Alton we got a meet-order with 
Third Eighty-six at Trowbridge—the 
fourth station beyond Alton. We had 
gone into clear at Alton for the first 
and second Eighty-sixes, and had ex- 
pected to lay there for the third one— 
which was the last of ’em. But the 
third one had been losing time; so the 
dispatcher gives us this order fixing us 
over to Trowbridge. He made it a 
straight meet instead of giving us time, 
because we was running so well. 

But as we was getting out of Alton, 
the rain increased and the rails got 
pretty sloppy. I had a little trouble 
getting started and had to use the sand 
pretty free. By the time we had gone 
a short distance, I had ’em rumbling 
right along again. 

When you pull out of Kingston, the 
first station this side of Trowbridge, 
you've got a straightaway run, with 
no curves and no nothing to obstruct 
the view for a distance of eight miles. 
As we went by Kingston, everything 
seemed to be lovely. I had nothing 
to think about except that meet at 
Trowbridge, and that didn’t require 
any very heavy thinking. I thought 
I’d beat Pop Waterman, on the Eighty- 
six, over there and be into clear be- 
fore he showed up. But as it tran- 
spired, peppery Pop was sore because 
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he wasn’t trailing them first two sec- 
tions of Eighty-six, and he was ex- 
tendin’ himself to make up time. And 
poor old peppery Pop forgot all about 
me and my string of empties—and that 
meet at Trowbridge. 


UMPY seen his headlight this side of 

Trowbridge just about two seconds 
and a half before I did. We weren't 
in any danger. I had plenty of time 
to whistle a tune for Pop and get 
stopped, and Pop had plenty of time 
to get stopped, before we should bang 
into each other. That long stretch of 
straightaway track was all in our favor. 
The rain had kind of died out, and I 
could see his light as plain as anything. 

But all of Jumpy McHugh’s nervous 
fits bunched on him right there. They 
piled in on him, and the result was 
that stark, naked fear I was telling 
you about. This was the thing that 
had been wearing on Jumpy’s nerves— 
that we might get into ’em some night. 
And he figured that here he was, hell- 
bent for the grand smash. 

He slid down from his seat. I got 
a bright flash of understandin’ then 


in a brain that isn’t usually any keener 


than most other brains. I seen that 
Jumpy, nice boy though he was and 
willin’ worker, had a yellow streak. 

“Jumpy,” I yelled to him, “what the 
Sam Hill you doin’? Come back here. 
Don’t jump, man. I can get her 
stopped.” 

If I hadn’t been doing just that, I’d 
have gone after him and pulled him 
back. But he wouldn’t listen to me. 
Maybe his ears was drummin’ so from 
his fright that he didn’t sense what 
I screeched at him. Anyway he jumps. 

Both me and Pop got ’em stopped, 
and Pop backed down and we headed 
in, and Pop went on his way and all was 
serene, everybody swearin’ a deep, red 
swear that the meet had been carried 
out according to the rules provided. It 
was one of them things that can be 
covered up, and the Lord only knows 
they are rare enough. 


HERE was nothing coming now 
that we had to look out for but 
the Eighty-eights, and we had time to 
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go thirty miles or so on their regular 
schedule. The only thing I lacked was 
a fireman. The head man threw the 
west switch, and I got a highball—and 
I stood there. It was ten minutes be- 
fore Jumpy come limping up and 
climbed into the cab. He was wet and 
bedraggled, and he had skinned him- 
self up considerable, but it was the look 
on his face that got my goat. Pure 
shame was there, and another look that 
you might see in the eyes of a dying 
dog. Jumpy was paying in full for 
his minute of panic. 

I didn’t say anything, and neither 
did Jumpy. As we passed the west 
switch, the head man climbed up into 
the cab. He was another “under the 
hill” lad, and he was the real article. 
Hard, tough, bitter, sarcastic—he had 
all them virtues. I guess that brick- 
red dust had got into the running-gear 
of his soul—if he actually had any 
soul. 

But he was quick-witted, like most 
of them tough lads. McHugh was fix- 
ing his fire, and Scanlon—that was his 
name—could see how mussed up he 
was. 

“Oho!” said Scanlon. ‘“Muvver’s 
boy lost his nerve, huh? Thought he 
was going to have his finger pinched 
when the nasty engines hit each other 
on the snoot, huh? Couldn’t wait to 
see, huh? Flipped hisself out the side 
door in a hurry, huh? Oh, you Jumpy 
McHugh!” 

And that’s the way McHugh got his 
nickname. He said nothing to Scan- 
lon. He just climbed back on his seat 
and sat still. Scanlon stood there, 
scoffing at him, till I had to drive 
him off by telling him I’d kick him up 
on the telegraph-wires if he didn’t shut 
his face. 

I learned afterward that Scanlon had 
always abused McHugh. As kids they 
run the “under the hill” streets to- 
gether, and Scanlon, being the tough- 
est and nerviest of the lot, was the boss 
of them all. He bullied McHugh till 
McHugh didn’t dare to call his soul 
h*- own. It done Scanlon good to see 
McHugh carry into his manhood the 
cowardice that Scanlon had always ac- 
cused him of. 
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I felt mighty sorry for Jumpy. All 
through the rest of the trip he seemed 
to kind of droop. He wasn’t nervous 
any more. It was queer, but I'll bet 
that if we had really got into ’em any 
time that night after that, he’d have 
stuck for the big show. This courage 
stuff is puzzlin’. 


HEN we got in, he come right up 

to me and put his hand on my 
arm. I looked down at him. His 
mouth was bitter now, and his big eyes 
had that same dead look. His face 
was sort of gray. It looked faded and 
tired. 

“Mr. McMasters,” he said,—I’d al- 
ways told him to chop that “Mister” 
stuff,—“I’m through. I’m going to quit. 
I wasn’t cut out fora fireman. I ought 
to be a clerk or a waiter or something 
like that. I’m much obliged to you for 
doing what you could for me. But 
I aint got it in me.” 

“Rats!” I snorted. “It’s a fact that 
one little bird don’t make a spring. 
We’ve covered up all this business. 
You had your minute of fright, but 
you’re all over it now. I'll lay a bet 
on you from now on. There wont be 
a nervier cuss on this whole pike than 
you. Weall got our failings. You had 
yours, but you’ve conquered it. Stick 
along, kid, for the big show.” 

He only shook his head, 
mournful. 

“No,” he said, “it aint in me. Scan- 
lon knows. He was right in what he 
said. I always been jumpy. As a kid, 
I was scared of the dark. I get to 
imagining things, and then it’s all off 
with me. There aint no use in my 
sticking along here unless I can work 
up to an engine myself, and I’ll never 
do that. I’d never make an engineer 
in a million years. It aint in me. I 
got a yellow streak a yard wide 
Good-by, Mr. McMasters.” 

He grabbed my hand and wrung it 
and scooted away from me. He didn’t 
seem to be able to stand any more con- 
versation. It was too bad, I said. It isn’t 
so bad when a man’s a coward and 
it don’t worry him, but when a man’s 
a coward and it does worry him, it’s 
fierce. It must be. 


very 
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WELL, I didn’t see Jumpy for nigh 

four years after that. In them 
four years I had been going right along, 
edging up toward an engine with a 
string of varnished cars, and then—- 
bang—it happened to me. I will, if 
you please, pass over this part on tip- 
toe. I'll only say that nobody was much 
hurt in the smash I caused, but it made 
a mighty fine addition te the world’s 
visible supply of kindling-wood and 
scrap-iron. 

I nosed around for just four months 
before I got a job on another road. 
And then it was running a yard en- 
gine from the main yards out to an 
auxiliary yard and a coal-dock about 
five miles away. It was a bum, cheap 
pike, too. I hated the job like sin, but 
it was any old port for yours truly, just 
then. 

Well, you never know who you're 
going to sit with when you board one 
of the old merry-go-rounds of this 
strange world. When I went to work 
the next morning after landing the job, 
I bumped into Scanlon. He was 
switchin’. He said he had been all over 
the country, and I gathered he had 
turned into a first-rate boomer. We 
scuttled out to the dock with a bunch 
of gondolas full of coal. The tele- 
graph-shanty was set opposite the lower 
end of the dock-incline. As we passed 
it, I looked through the window. There 
sat Jumpy McHugh with his hand on 
the key. 

An hour later we were into clear 
for a passenger, and I went into the 
telegraph-office. Jumpy was glad to 
see me. He said when he quit me that 
night he had come over here and got 
a chance to learn to pound brass. He 
said he knew he would make a better 
brass-pounder than fireman or engineer. 
There was a kind of a haunted look 
in his eyes when he said that, and I 
kuew his minute of fear had put its 
mark on him. He was a great old wor- 
rier, that lad. 

While we was chinning, in come 
Scanlon. He gave Jumpy the once- 
over, and then he haw-hawed. 

“As I live,” he said, “if it aint our 
old long-distance leaper! And pound- 
ing a key for a living! If that aint 
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a job that suits you, Jumpy, I'll eat 
my shirt.” 

“T guess it’s the best I can do,” Mc- 
Hugh said. 

“Yeh,” said Scanlon. “You never 
was cut out for a man’s job. I could 
have told you that when you was a 
kid under the hill. You got to leave 
it to us men when it comes to the real 
railroadin’.” 

Jumpy said nothing, and Scanlon beat 
told Jumpy’s story. McHugh become 
it out to the rest of the crew and 
Jumpy to all of them from that on. 


THIS brings me to Cora Lane. 
Cora’s father had been an engineer 
on this railroad. Like many another, 
he had not been of a saving turn. When 
he died, he left nothing for his wife 
and Cora. Cora went to work in a dry- 
oods store. Her mother kept boarders. 
McHugh came to be one of the board- 
ers. Now, she and McHugh were not 
engaged, but they was so close to it 
that any minute might see it happen. 

A week after I first met McHugh 
again I was in the telegraph-office. 
When I went in, McHugh just glanced 
up and nodded. Then he slumped down 
in his chair. He seemed to be feeling 
pretty bad. I waited a minute, and 
then I said: 

“Sick?” 

He got up slow and weary and walked 
over to the window where I stood. 
He put his hand on my shoulder, and 
for a minute he just stared through 
that window. Finally he asked: 

“Do you think I could lick Scan- 
lon?” 

I looked him over. He had filled out 
a lot in the last four years, and he 
looked like a pretty husky man. He 
was bigger than Scanlon, but I didn’t 
think he was as tough. Scanlon was as 
hard as nails. 

“IT don’t know,” I answered him. 
“Scanlon ought to be a pretty rough 
customer in a scrap. Why do you want 
to fight him?” 

For a minute Jumpy continued to 
stare through the window. Then he 
began to swear just loud enough for 
me to hear. It was real “under the 
hill” swearin’, too. Funny how quick 
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even a gentleman can become a shark 
_ cussin’, All of a sudden he broke 
off. 

“It’s no good for me to talk that 
way,” he said. “I haven’t got the nerve 
to tackle Scanlon, and I might as well 
say so.” 

That line of talk from almost any- 
body else would have made me good 
and weary, but it only made me feel 
toward McHugh like he was a lame 
man or something like that. He was 
just like a man with an infirmity that 
he wasn’t responsible for; there was a 
kind of a blight on him. 

“What’s it all about?” I asked. 

“Oh, it’s about a girl—Cora Lane,” 
he said. “I thought I was going to 
marry her before long. Scanlon got 
acquainted with her last week, and last 
night he told her how yellow I am. 
She comes from a line of railroad men, 
—the real kind that don’t have yel- 
low streaks,—and she asked me about 
it. I could only tell her the truth. 
She’s been as cold as ice to me since. 
Only gave me a frosty nod this morn- 
ing at breakfast. No use for a cow- 
ard! She’s right. .... McMasters, 
how in blazes is a man to manufacture 
nerve when he hasn’t got any?” 

“T guess it can’t be done,” I said. “It 
seems to be natural for some men to 
have it and for some men not to have 
it. Scanlon has it,—in bunches,—but 
I wouldn’t call him as good a man as 
you are.” 

“Can you beat it?” said McHugh, 
and he turned around again to his in- 
struments. 


| HAD made no mistake in saying 


Scanlon had nerve. He had enough 
of it to start a whirlwind wooing of 
Cora Lane. It was pure deviltry on 
his part. No woman ever lived that 
could hold that wanderer fur long. But 
he saw a chance for excitement in cut- 
ting in on Jumpy, and so he hopped 
to it. It was easy comes and easy goes 
with Scanlon, and he certainly showed 
Cora one good time. It was candy and 
posies and picture-shows till you 
couldn’t rest. 

I watched Jumpy fora sign. I didn’t 
see any at first. When Scanlon was 
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about, Jumpy wouldn’t look at him. 
Scanlon would stand grinning at him, 
and Jumpy would cast down his eyes. 
I think Scanlon knew better than I did 
how Jumpy felt. He knew Jumpy was 
aching to slug him but didn’t have the 
nerve. I’ve got to say for Scanlon 
that he would have fought at the drop 
of the hat. Sometimes I could see his 
whole body quiver when he looked at 
Jumpy. He was like a ruffled dog, 
waiting to spring. 

Things drifted along for about three 
weeks. I didn’t like the looks of that 
business. I didn’t know Cora Lane,— 
didn’t know anything about her except 
what Jumpy had told me, and so I 
couldn’t tell how she was stacking up. 
But I saw Scanlon and Jumpy every 
day, and I could see that something 
was due to bust between ‘em before 
long. Scanlon was still like a dog, but 
he was like a chained dog pullin’ at 
the chain now. The situation wasn’t 
creating enough excitement for him. 
When he looked at Jumpy now, his 
eyes burned. Maybe he really cared 
something for Cora Lane in his wild 
way, and maybe he suspicioned that 
Cora Lane cared more for Jumpy than 
for anybody or anything else in the 
world. 

Jumpy had seemed to be going along 
about the same till toward the end of 
them three weeks. One morning I 
passed the telegraph-window. Jumpy 
was looking out. Never again do I[ 
want to see in any human being’s eyes 
the hate that was in Jumpy’s. His 
eyes wasn’t fiery like Scanlon’s when 
Scanlon looked at him. They was as 
cold as ice, but there was nothing less 
than murder in them just the same. 


ELL, I turned around and followed 

the direction of Jumpy’s stare. 
Scanlon was standing across the track 
by the dock, his back to the office. I 
understood then. 

I went into the telegraph-office. 
Jumpy got up and come over to me 
at the window. He laughed. Lordy, 
that was a laugh to send a shiver down 
a man’s spine. For a minute I didn’t 
know but Jumpy had gone out of his 
mind. 


“T’ve got it, McMasters,” he said. 
“I’ve got it.” 

“Got what?” I said. 

“My nerve,” he said. 

I studied his face. All that old, boy’s 
look had died out of it. It was a 
man’s face now—a gray, hard, scorn- 
ful face that reflected the hate that 
was in Jumpy’s heart. 

“Where did you get it?” I said. 

“My nerve?” he asked. “From 
heaven, I guess.” 

“More like from hell,” said I. 

“Scanlon has been talking,” he said. 
“I stood for his telling the truth, but 
now he is lying about me. He is filling 
that girl’s ears with terrible stories 
about me—things I never have done. 
He’s gone too far. I heard about 
it all last night, and the fear died out 
of my heart, McMasters—died while 
I took one breath. I'll pretty near kill 
Scanlon, but I'll take my time. I’ll take 
my time.” 

He turned back to the table with 
that, and I went into the open air. I 
felt sort of dazed. I had heard about 
men getting the iron into their souls, 
and now I had seen the operation. For 
my part—and as a rule | have no use 
for sissies—I would have preferred to 
have Jumpy the nervous lad he had 
been. I’ve got as much courage as the 
next, but I don’t care for the tragedy- 
stuff if it can be avoided. 

I had a notion to warn Scanlon, but 
I saw right away that that would do no 
good. Scanlon would only laugh. He 
hadn’t a scare in his system. I sup- 
posed he would just as leave kill Jumpy 
if he could get away with it; and I'd 
make a pretty good witness for him 
if I warned him and then had to testify 
to that and to what Jumpy had told 
me. 

I nosed down to the yards that eve- 
ning in the face of a driving rain. It 
was late March now, and the spring 
rains had been falling for two weeks. 
Our roadbed wasn’t in any too good 
shape, and under-control bulletins had 
been out for many places. 

I didn’t sleep very well that night. 
While I tossed, I kept thinking of 
Jumpy and Scanlon. I seemed to feel 
Jumpy’s eyes boring into me out of 

















the dark. When I did doze, I dreamed 
of Jumpy. 

The consequence was that I was 
feeling kind of rocky and grouchy 
when I went to work next morning. 
The rain had fallen all night and it 
was slathering down in sheets now. 
That didn’t add to my good humor 
none. 


About two miles out from the 
main yards there was a track lead- 
ing from another railroad. We got 
most of our coal from this road, and 
every morning we would go in there 
and snake out a bunch of cars for the 
dock. It was rather slow work getting 
them out in that driving rain, and it 
was after eight o’clock when we started 
for the dock. 

Scanlon was riding in the engine. 
Nothing ever depressed Scanlon, and 
this morning he was as cocky as ever 
in spite of the storm. He stood there 
with his smug, hard grin curling his 
lips. 

We had got about a quarter of a 
mile from the docks when my fireman 
let out a yell. I see somebody com- 
ing down the track, a red lantern bob- 
bing along beside him. I could just 
make out the figure of a man, coming 
at top speed through the rain. By the 
time I got stopped, we were up to him. 
It was McHugh. He piled up into the 
engine, brushing past Scanlon, who had 
leaned down. 

“The bridge just beyond the quarry 
is washed out,’ Jumpy said to me. 
“Track-walker just come in. The poor 
hunky was so excited he didn’t think 
of nothing but getting word to the 
dispatcher. A Fifty-two is by Malone. 
There’s no chance to stop her unless 
we can get over there. She’ll go into 
the river if we don’t get her stopped. 
Here’s orders on second and _ third 
Fifty-two. The dispatcher couldn’t get 
anything to the first one, of course, but 
there’s no danger of her getting by that 
bridge. Here’s a message for you to 
go over there.” 

My conductor had climbed up into 
the cab. 

“You sure this hunky knows what 
he’s talking about?” he said, he being 
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a stickler for the regular order. “I 
don’t like the idea of going against that 
Fifty-two with no orders.” 

“The hunky’s right enough,” Jumpy 
said. “He gave me a picture of that 
bridge that he could never have im- 
agined. You better start, McMasters. 
You haven’t any time to lose.” 


ND we hadn’t. Malone was about 

twelve miles beyond the bridge. 
We were about six miles from it. The 
Fifty-two had been beating toward the 
bridge for a couple of minutes, any- 
way. We had not only to get to the 
bridge, but somehow or another we 
had to get a man over the river with 
a flag. The only other bridge, even if 
it was still standing, was two miles 
below the railroad bridge. Not a bit 
of use to us now. 

“We're on our way,” I said. 

My conductor grumbled, but he 
dropped a flag against any west-bounds 
that might be coming, and we scooted, 
leaving the coal-cars on the main with 
the flag well back from them. 

As we spun past the telegraph-shanty, 
I looked down at McHugh. I seen 
Scanlon was staring at him. Scanlon 
still had that grin on his mug. Mc- 
Hugh was trembling, and his face was 
white. I wondered why he was stick- 
ing along with us. He should have gone 
back to the shanty. But he seemed to 
have something on his mind. 

Up spoke Scanlon, sneering: 


“What’re you shakin’ about, kid. 
Scared ?” 
McHugh turned on him. He was 


like a dog that’s gone mad all of a 
sudden. I never see such a changed 
person. He bore down on Scanlon and 
carried him across the cab, clear up to 
the boiler-butt, before the conductor 
grabbed him. 

“None of that,” the conductor 
screamed. “We got enough to do.” 

He pulled Jumpy back, and my fire- 
man grabbed Scanlon. Jumpy didn’t 
pay any attention to Scanlon after 
that. Scanlon stood looking at him, 
not knowing what to make of this new 
Jumpy. 

We stopped at the east approach to 
the bridge. She was gone, fast enough. 
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The old river had become a ragin’ tor- 
rent. The water was almost pouring 
over the top of it, where the top stuck 
from the water after the east fill had 
been washed out and the bridge had 
dropped down. 

We all clambered down and run out 
to the east end of her. Somebody had 
to get over that bridge, if he went on 
his hands and knees, and he had to get 
over mighty quick, for that Fifty-two 
was likely to be showing up in an ex- 
tremely brief period of time. 

I thought I had got that idea pretty 
quick, but Jumpy had got it quicker. 
About the time I thought that some- 
body in my mind, Jumpy had started. 
When I got to mighty quick, Jumpy 
was stickin’ out one foot to start across 
the bridge. 

Scanlon continued to stare at him. 
He hadn’t hardly taken his eyes from 
Jumpy’s face since Jumpy had rushed 
him in the cab. Now Scanlon seemed 
to wake up. 

“Hey, you,” he yelled, “you can’t do 
that, you poor soft-handed _brass- 
pounder, you! You'll fall off that 
bridge and be drowned.” 

Jumpy blazed a look at him but 
kept right on. 

In five seconds he was across the east 
approach ; in five seconds more he had 
come to the top of the bridge where 
the waters was whirling around it. I 
seen the metal gleaming black and 
slippery in the rain. 

Then I heard Scanlon, beside me, 
begin to euss. I looked down at him. 
His eyes was a-popping. Then all of a 
sudden he started after Jumpy. I 
reached for him, but I just missed him. 

“Tf you lay a hand on Jumpy, I'll 
kill you when I get hold of you,” I 
shrieked at him. 

I was all for Jumpy and his darin’ 
deed, because I saw that somehow he 
had painted out his yellow streak. 


SCANLON said nothing. He got to 

the top of the bridge a breath after 
Jumpy stepped out on it. Jumpy was 
going along gingerly, balancing himself 
like a man walking on a tight-rope in 
a circus. Scanlon started after him, 
more sure-footed. 
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Scanlon was just behind Jumpy 
when Jumpy began to dance a jig on 
that slippery metal. He was clawing 
with his feet and bowing first on one 
side and then on the other, trying to 
save himself. It was ‘a most redicu- 
lous sight—or would have been if it 
hadn’t been for the danger to Jumpy 
and the fact that Fifty-two wasn’t far 
away on the other side. 

All of a sudden Jumpy quit his jig- 
ging and bowing and went kersplash 
into the drink. It was a good thing 
that he had been doing his tight-rope 
stunt on the south side of the bridge. 
If he’d been on the north side, he’d 
have been carried downstream like a 
chip. As it was, he went kerplush 
up against the north side. He grabbed 
it and without no loss of time begun 
pulling himself along. 

When Jumpy went man-overboard, 
Scanlon had grabbed at him, but missed 
him like I had missed Scanlon a minute 
before. Into the drink he went too, 
and did the same stunt as Jumpy. | 
was amazed to see that Scanlon meant 
no harm to Jumpy. He was only back- 
ing him up. 

The river channel was not wide, and 
pretty soon Jumpy had dragged himself 
to where the bridge sort of upended 
toward the west approach. He pulled 
himself up and in a jerk he got a foot- 
ing. Then he climbed up and was soon 
on solid ground. 

Scanlon was two seconds behind him 
By the time Scanlon got to his feet, 
however, Jumpy was beating a world’s 
record for a short dash. Scanlon took 
after him. It was a nifty foot-race be- 
fore we lost sight of them around a 
curve that shut off our view. 

I looked at my watch. That Fifty- 
two must sure and certain be not far 
beyond that curve. The question was, 
could Jumpy get her swung down in 
time? The bunch of us. stood there, 
holding our breaths, and our ears stick- 
ing out like an inquirin’ donkey’s. 


"THEY tell about folks’ thinking a 

very short time is eternity; so it 
seemed to me. And then we heard 
the toot-toot of the Fifty-two’s whistle. 
In a minute the engine poked her nose 




















around the curve and then came to a 
stop. 

We were pretty busy for the rest of 
that day, and I didn’t see Jumpy till 
the next morning. I was kind of be- 
wildered by the way things had turned 
out. If Jumpy had done that stunt 
alone, I would have gone right up to 
him and wrung his arm out of its socket. 
But there was Scanlon to be considered. 
He had been just as nervy as Jumpy. 
And I didn’t like Scanlon When you 
don’t like a man, it’s hard to waltz up 
to him and tell him he’s a fine, brave 
lad 


WHEN I went to the telegraph-office 
next day, Jumpy was sitting in 
front of his instruments. I was rather 
surprised at the way he looked. He 
was meek and subdued, whereas I had 
expected him to wear a well-what-do- 
you-think-of-me-now look. 

I stood at the window, and he got 
up slow and come across to stand on 
the other side. 

“I’m going to be married next 
month,” he said. 

“Cora Lane?” I asked. 

“The same,” he said. 

“You took your laurels and lilacs 
right up to her last night, then?” I 
said. “You showed her you had no 
yellow streak. That was a very wise 
move, son. Modesty has no place in 
love, war or railroadin’.” 

“I’m going to tell you something,” 


said Jumpy. “Cora said she loved me 
all the time. Said she couldn’t marry 
a coward, though. Scanlon had 


pumped her full of a lot of stuff be- 
sides that time I jumped from your 
engine. She said I had proved that 
everything that Scanlon had said was 
false. 

“T was all of a glow, Mr. McMasters, 
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till I remembered about Scanlon. I 
told her Scanlon showed as much nerve 
as me. 

‘Oh, Scanlon! she said.” 

Jumpy stopped, and his eyes took on 
a dreamy look. He seemed to ‘2 far 
away. 

“Mr. McMasters,” he said, “Scanlon 
had more nerve than I had or ever will 
have, though I’ve painted out my yellow 
streak. It'll never show through again. 
.... You know what gave me my 
nerve? It was hate of Scanlon. I got 
so mad I forgot to be afraid. If it 
hadn’t been for that washout, I’d have 
batted Scanlon’s head off. I was brave 
because I was hot under the collar. 
Scanlon was brave because he just 
naturally has nerve in bunches. If it 
hadn’t been for the way Scanlon acted, 
I never would have plucked up any 
spunk. Isn’t he a better man than 
me?” 

I had no answer for that. 

“Another funny thing,” said Jumpy 
with a laugh that had a boyish ring in 
it again. “TI told Cora I had my nerve 
good and plenty. I began to feel quite 
enthusiastic about myself. I threw out 
my chest, and I said that I was going 
back firing. I said I’d show all these 
fellows that I wasn’t afraid of any- 
thing. . 

“*Ts that so?’ Cora said. ‘Well, I 
guess you’re not going back firing. 
You’re going to keep right on work- 
ing your key down there by the dock. 
That’s a good, clean job, and it’s a good, 
safe job.’ 

“And there you are,” Jumpy con- 
cluded. “Cora was all for chucking 
me because I quit firing when I was 
scared. And now she’s afraid to have 
me go back. What’s the answer to 
that, Mr. McMasters?” . 
I had no answer for that, either. 








Before 
Daylight 


By Charles 


Haven Liebe 


been 
christened Ulysses Barrington 
Bellew, the majority of the 
people of Philipsville knew 


had 


LTHOUGH he 


him as “Useless” Bellew. Some there 
were who called him, more or less iron- 
ically, “Hullabaloo,” while others mer- 
cifully called him “Lyss.” However, 
everybody liked him; it was impossible 
not to like him, this big, blue-eyed young 
man. Other than himself, he never 
had an enemy there in Philipsville. In 
point of fact, he was so good that he 
came very near to being good for 
nothing. 

When his father had gone the long 
way, young Bellew took charge of the 
real-estate and investment office that 
had furnished his livelihood since the 
days of his swaddling clothes. But he 
received little of the patronage his 
father had received. As a good fellow, 
he ranked as highly as anybody else; 
but as a real-estate and investment 
man—well, Philipsville feared that he 
would be careless, to say the least. A 
year of this, and the funds his father 
had left to him, the only heir, were 
running low. 










And then Lyss Bellew awoke to the 
cold fact that one’s home town may 
easily be the worst town on earth for 
one’s business beginning. After a thor- 
ough pondering of the matter, he de- 
cided to change both his place of resi- 
dence and the nature of his life’s work. 

“Look here, Lyss,” he told himself, 
“you’re at the parting of the ways. 
You’ve got to forget what a fool you’ve 
been so far, buck up and be a real 
man.” 

He sold his few belongings, went 
down to eastern Tennessee and to the 
Johnsville office of old Gaspar Eagan, 
who was his mother’s brother and the 
sole owner of the Eagan Lumber Com- 
pany, and asked to be permitted to learn 
the business of lumbering from the 
ground up. 

Now, Gaspar Eagan hadn’t liked that 
particular set of Virginia Bellews. He 
hadn’t been able to more than forgive 
his sister, dead though she now was, for 
marrying one of them. They were too 
lazy to get in out of the rain, he’d 
always said. He tugged at his iron- 
gray chin-beard, bent forward in his 
big desk-chair, and made a noise like 
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this: “Um-hum. Um-hum-hum.” He 
followed this with a somewhat curt 
order, rather than an invitation, direct- 
ing his nephew to be seated. 

Bellew sat down. 


“$2 you want to learn lumbering from 
the stump, hey?” the sourish old 
man asked. “I’ve a mind to try you 
out, to see how much Eagan you’ve got 
in you. I’ve a mind to send you out 
to Haverton’s Hades.” 

“Haverton’s Hades?” muttered Bel- 
lew. ‘What and where is that?” 

Eagan faced an open window and 
pointed a much-chewed penholder 
toward the range of blue mountains 
that lay against the eastern horizon. 

“The logs that are used in our Johns- 
ville sawmill come from there,” he said. 
“Some twenty miles back in those hills 
there is a deep valley that is called 
‘Haverton’s Hades.’ It is a wilderness 
of very fine oak and poplar timber. 
Some people named Haverton used to 
run illicit distilleries back there, and for 
a long time they killed off revenue men 
like gnats. That’s where the name 
came from; only, in the beginning, the 
word ‘Hades’ was a rougher word. 
Our logging camp is at the upper end 
of that valley, on Y Creek. 

“Now you listen to me, Ulysses!” he 
went on, warming up. “We're not get- 
ting the logs we’d like to get from the 
Haverton’s Hades outfit. I want you 
to go up there and get a job timber- 
jacking, just to find out what’s wrong ; 
hey? Nobody’ll know you, you see. 
It’s a tough gang, from the superin- 
tendent down, and you're sure to have 
to fight the camp’s bully. I'll venture 
to say that three fourths of the loggers 
are scapegraces of one sort or another. 
However, I don’t care particularly 
about the morals of my logging crew; 
what I want is more logs! Get me? 
Well, Ulysses, will you go up there and 
be a timberjack for a month or so?” 

Bellew sat up straight. It was a hard 
opportunity, but it was still an oppor- 
tunity. 

“Yes,” he answered readily, “I'll go. 
I’m soft, and I’ve never fought any; 
but I'll get along; I can do what other 
men have done.” 
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Old Eagan could scarcely conceal his 
surprise at hearing a speech like that 
from a Bellew. 

“All right. Prove your worth to me, 
and I’ll give you a big job. I need you, 
Ulysses, I reckon, about as badly as 
you need me.” 


FARLY on the following morning, 

Lyss Bellew dressed himself plainly 
in old blue serge, a soft hat and a soft 
shirt and old shoes, and set out to walk 
to the logging camp of the Eagan Lum- 
ber Company. He might have ridden 
out, early in the evening, on a returning 
log train, but he wished to show his 
uncle that he wasn’t afraid to exert 
himself. 

Twenty miles along cross-ties of 
which, seemingly, no two were the same 
distance apart, was a hard walk for a 
man who is accustomed to the perfect 
level of pavements. Bellew was tired 
and sore long before he reached the 
little railroad’s fork at the lower end 
of the valley known locally as Haver- 
ton’s Hades. And yet he was not too 
weary to take note of the wild beauty 
that lay on either hand. The laurels 
and the wild honeysuckles were in 
bloom, seas and seas of bloom; it made 
the great and rugged hills a delight to 
his beauty-loving eyes. The giant trees 
that stood on both sides of the narrow 
logging road made an almost twilight 
shade, in which grew ferns as high as 
a man’s shoulders. Lyss.Bellew found 
in all this a tonic for his unwonted bod- 
ily weariness. 

The going down of the sun, which 
there took place a little after the middle 
of the afternoon, found him within half 
a mile of the logging camp. To his left 
now flowed clear and sparkling Y 
Creek, and he saw occasionally the sil- 
very flash of a leaping trout. 

And then his nostrils were suddenly 
filled with the rancid odor of lye soap. 
It jarred heavily, when blended with 
the sweet fragrance of the wild-flowers. 
He halted against a wall of blooming 
laurel that had come between him and 
the creek, and tried to peer through. 
Half a minute and there came to his 
ears a girlish voice in a sigh and a 
lament rolled into one: 
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“Oh, if only I didn’t have to be Mrs. 
Mullins !” 

Came immediately another feminine 
voice in a broad, flat hill-drawl: 
“What’re you a-talkin’ about, Ange- 
lina?” 

“Nothing,”—sadly. 

“Nothin’?” This was a sneer. 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing.” 

Bellew was quick to note the marked 
difference in their speech. He stole 
around the little thicket. 

Just beyond the creek, under a spire- 
shaped balsam tree, stood a_ great 
wooden tub, which was almost full of 
water and blue flannel shirts. Bending 
over it was a slender and roundish, 
barefooted and _ exceedingly pretty 
young woman dressed in the cheapest 
of calico; and in her fine face was writ- 
ten a soul-nausea so intense that it 
seemed a tragedy in itself. Directly 
behind her stood a coarse-looking elder- 
ly woman in a gaudily colored and 
poorly made dress of perfectly good 
silk. 

“Don’t fo’git to rensh them thar 
shirts good,” said the lady of the par- 
roty dress, “acause that thar soap is 
shore wuss than a polecat.” 

Angelina nodded. The other turned 
and disappeared in a laurel-lined path 
that led toward a cabin. 


ELLEW stood and watched the soul- 

sickness of the girl’s face with all! 
his eyes. “If only I didn’t have to be 
Mrs. Mullins!” still rang in his ears. 
What had she meant? And then he 
had it, he thought. She was to be 
married, against her will, to some 
Haverton’s Hades scapegrace named 
Mullins. 

It hurt him to the core to see any- 
body so utterly unhappy. He went 
toward her, crossing the creek by means 
of its water-worn stones. She turned 


and saw him, straightened and began ~ 


to wring her hands half hysterically. 
His pitying eyes noted that her hands 
and forearms were red from the bite 
of hickory-ash lye. 

“My name is Bellew,” he said, re- 
moving his hat and smiling good- 
naturedly. “If I may ask, what’s the 
matter?” 
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All the crimson left her cheeks. He 
barely heard her name—‘Angelina 
Mayland.” To him it sounded some- 
how like a poem. In a stronger voice, 
she went on: “You're a city man, from 
your looks. I wish you’d tell me hon- 
estly, the God’s own truth: what chance 
would a girl like me have in a city, if 
she went there all by herself?” 

“Not much chance, I’m afraid,” Bel- 
lew answered. “If it isn’t just too 
tough, I believe I’d stick it out here 
for a little while longer and hope for 
better days. Who was the woman in 
bright silk?” 

“That,” said Angelina, hardening 
perceptibly, “is the woman my father 
married for lack of plain horse sense; 
but I oughtn’t to say it, for he’s dead 
now. She is the general manager of 
the Haverton’s Hades laundry, and I’m 
her working force. See this?” 

One finely shaped red hand went 
toward the tub of blue shirts, which 
were those of timberjacks. 

“Every day I do this, and I hate it!” 
she cried in a sort of smother. “Sade 
gets the pay, and you see how she 
dresses; and I haven’t even a pair of 
shoes. My own mother was so differ- 
ent. She worked like a slave to edu- 
cate me at a mountain mission school, 
the one at Stony Fork; she gave her 
life for my poor little education. And 
then my dad was fascinated by that— 
that awful woman; but I oughtn’t to 
air my troubles to a stranger like you! 
Better forget you saw me and go on 
where you're going. Please!” 

“And this Mullins,—you see, I over- 
heard you saying that you wished you 
didn’t have to be Mrs. Mullins,—is he 
pretty bad?” 


NGELINA MAYLAND ss smiled, 
somewhat feebly. “You don’t un- 
derstand,” she said. “I’ve been reading, 
over and over, a book in which there 
is a poor washerwoman named Mullins. 
Sade doesn’t want me to marry, because 
I work for her; don’t you see? I could 
marry any of these Hades men; but 
I’d rather die,—lots—because they’re 
all bad. Are you going up there”—she 
pointed up the valley—“to work?” 
“Yes—to be a timberjack.” 

















“What did you do?” 

“What did I do?” he asked wonder- 

ingly. It was as Greek to him. 

es,” said Angelina. “Everybody 

that comes here to work, as I’ve got it, 

has done something bad and is hiding 
out.” 

“Oh, I didn’t do anything to be 
ashamed of!” Bellew said, laughing. 
“I’m merely down on my luck, as they 
say back home. I’ve got to make some 
money.” 

“I see, I see.” She believed him. 
“How long will you be here?” 

“A month, perhaps. When I go back 
to Johnsville, I’ll try to find a place for 
you. Guess I'd better be going—” 

“Wait.” She took a step toward 
him. “When you get to the camp, stay 
clear of the Big Jinx. I mean Jenkins 
Haverton, the last man alive of the Bad 
Havertons; it’s him they cali the ‘Big 
Jinx.’ He’s the camp’s bully, and he’s 
as big as two ordinary men, and every- 
body that goes there has trouble with 
him. He’s Super’ Dave Arnett’s right- 
hand man too..... I'd be very 
much obliged to you if you'd find a 
place for me when you go back to 
Johnsville. I’m ready to go at any 
minute.” 

3ellew nodded. “All right. I'll bear 
you in mind, and I'll try to keep out of 
difficulty with the ‘Big Jinx’ fellow. 
Good-by !” 

He put on his hat and turned away, 
and the girl watched him go with hope 
in her eyes. In the soul of her she felt 
that this man was wholly unlike the 
other men she had known. 


ELLEW followed the narrow-gauge 
track into an almost level clearing 
of some two acres, the center of which 
was marked by two big and rough un- 
painted wooden buildings. One of these 
was the boarding-house of the timber- 
jacks, and the other housed the com- 
missary and the superintendent’s office. 
As he stepped wearily into the office 
doorway, Dave Arnett looked frown- 
ingly up from a time-book that lay open 
on his desk. Arnett was a strapping 
man, with flinty gray eyes and a sand- 
brown beard. 
“Well?” he clipped. 
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Lyss Bellew remembered every word 
of his uncle’s instructions, and he fol- 
lowed them to the letter. 

“If a fellow wanted to stay out here 
for a month or so, and not exactly for 
his health,” he said in a voice that car- 
ried with it dark insinuations, “would 
you let him—if he worked for nothing 
but his board ?” 

He acted it extremely well. His gaze 
shifted, and crime seemed written in 
every line of his countenance. Though 
he was not so poorly versed in the ways 
of criminals, Arnett was deceived. 

“What did you do?” he asked in a 
manner that invited confidence. 

“I hope you wont mind,” muttered 
the younger man, “if I don’t say. If 
you'll take me on, please put me down 
as U. B. Bellew.” 

“Well, you’re a timberjack,” 
Arnett. 

Bellew walked out of the little office 
and found himself facing a huge man 
in boots and corduroys, a blue flannel 
shirt, and a broad-brimmed black hat 
with a band of yellow leather round the 
base of its crown—a great brute of a 
man who wore a thick and short and 
closely curled black beard. This, Bel- 
lew knew instantly, was the Bad Hav- 
erton, whom Angelina Mayland had 
spoken of as the “Big Jinx.” 

‘““Whar’d ye git it at, Super’ Dave?” 
bellowed Haverton. ‘“What’s it a-doin’ 
a-runnin’ around loose like this here 
withouten its mamma?” 

The last two words turned Lyss Bel- 
lew a chalky white; they put iron in 
his heart. A quick vision of a corner 
in a quiet little Virginia churchyard 
flitted through his mind. He had never 
been really angry before, never before. 
And yet he kept his head. 

“TI understood before I got here, 
Haverton,” he said with ashen calm- 
ness, “that I’d have to fight you. I 
didn’t want to do it, because I knew 
I’d get the worst of it. Knowing that 
you can lick me easily, it was the part 
of a coward for you to pick a quarrel 
with me; and knowing that I can’t pos- 
sibly stay with you for five minutes, I 
am a courageous man when I fight you. 
If you want your coat off, get it off. 
I’m going to fight you, Big Jinx.” 


deiaiitied 
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ELLEW threw aside his own coat 

and squared himself, weary and 
sore as he was, to make battle in the 
name of principle. The man they called 
Big Jinx seemed surprised. Bellew 
knew something of the pugilist’s art; 
he darted to the right, then to the left, 
puzzled the rough-and-tumble fighter 
and struck him hard on the nose, draw- 
ing first blood. Haverton swore in a 
bull-like bellow of rage and went 
toward his adversary with all the wild 
fury of a tornado. The other loggers 
looked on interestedly. Fighting is 
easily king of logging-camp sports. 

Of course, it was soon over. Haver- 
ton beat his man backward and to the 
bank of the creek; there Bellew tried 
gamely to make a stand and failed sig- 
nally. If he struck the giant, his blow 
had little or no effect; when the giant 
struck him, it was like the blow of a 
pile-driver. 

And then Bellew crumpled, with 
blood streaming from his mouth, and 
found himself unable to rise. He closed 
his eyes and lay still. 

“You'll take a thought or two,” 
leered Jenkins Haverton, “afore ye 
bashes me in the nose ag’in, I reckon!” 

The watching timberjacks laughed. 
They were a hard, mixed lot. Haver- 
ton was the only mountaineer. 

The camp’s cook pounded his short 
length of railroad iron, and the crew 
ran to supper. 

Some twenty minutes passed, and 
still Bellew lay motionless there at the 
water’s edge. Dusk gathered; the stars 
were beginning to peep down into 
the deep vailey that a long dead reve- 
nue officer had christened “Haverton’s 
Hell.” Bellew suddenly noted that a 
dim, slim feminine figure was kneeling 
in the lush grass beside him. It could 
be, he knew, no other person than poor 
little Angelina Mayland. She had gone 
to the commissary for canned tomatoes, 
and the clerk had told her of the one- 
sided fight. 

“Mr. Bellew!” she murmured. It 
came half choked. He was her friend. 

Bellew sat up unsteadily. The girl 
bent toward him. 

“Lean over the water,” she said, “and 
I’ll wash the blood from your face.” 
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He thanked her when it was done. 
His lips were bruised and swollen, and 
his speech was thick and uncertain. 


“So you fought him!” she reproved. 

“Didn’t you know you couldn’t 
whip him? It was foolish, Mr. Bellew. 
If 1 were in your place, I’d go to Wil- 
marck’s camp and get a job. It’s a 
shyster outfit, but it pays good wages. 
You remember seeing another logging 
road branching out to the left of the 
Eagan Company’s road, at the iower 
end of this valley?” 

“Yes,” muttered Bellew. 

“That's Wilmarck’s line,” Angelina 
went on. ‘Follow that for three miles, 
and you'll come to Wilmarck’s little 
camp. You see, Wilmarck uses the 
Eagan Company’s track from that 
junction to Johnsville.” 

“T’]l whip Haverton yet,” blazed Bel- 
lew, all at once. “It may take five years 
of fighting, but I'll whip him. Wait, 
and you'll see.” 

“That’s very foolish,” Angelina de- 
clared soberly. “There’s a big differ- 
ence between being brave and being 
foolish, though most men-folks don’t 
seem to know it. You'll never be able 
to whip Big Jinx with your hands, Mr. 
Bellew. Besides, if you were to whip 
him, you’d be taking all he’s got; and 
for that he’d surely waylay you and 
kill you. I hate fighting! It’s so bar- 
barous; it’s brutal; it’s not—not civil- 
ized. Fighting caused the death of 
nearly all the men of my people, Mr. 
Bellew. You can’t wonder at my hat- 
ing it.” 

Lyss Bellew sat back and stared at 
her. He was from the heart of things, 
while she had, in all probability, never 
been out of the wilds of her mountains ; 
and yet here she was telling him of 
civilization! He flinched at the im- 
pression it made. 

“I think you must be right,” he 
agreed. He was cooler now. “I think 


I’d better leave Haverton alone—if he’ll 
leave me alone.” 

In the semidarkness he could see her 
clear brown eyes shining upon him, and 
it was then that he realized that she 
was much more than merely pretty. 

“Better go to the boarding-house,” 





























she advised, “have your supper and go 

to bed—if you wont go to Wilmarck’s. 

Anybody could see that you need rest.” 
Bellew rose dizzily. Then he turned 

to her and bowed. 

“Good night,” he said. 


SOME weeks passed, and Gaspar 

Sagan’s nephew bade fair to become 
a timberjack of a high order. The sore- 
ness was gone from his limbs now, 
though the old broken blisters in his 
hands were still sensitive to the touch 
of his ax’s helve. He had had no fur- 
ther difficulty with Jenkins Haverton. 
Super’ Dave Arnett feared that Bellew 
would leave the camp if he were perse- 
cuted too much, and he had ordered 
Haverton to molest him no more. It 
afterward developed that Arnett was 
figuring on drawing Bellew’s pay for 
himself ! 

All along, old Eagan’s nephew had 
been watching operations closely. So 
far as he had been able to see, there was 
nothing wrong anywhere. Both men 
and machinery moved along smoothly 
and_ systematically, with never the 
slightest hitch. Arnett seemed a first- 
rate logging superintendent. 

“I’ve never known a more industri- 
ous man,” Bellew told himself one 
evening. “He even starts his loaded 
log train toward the lowland before 
daylight.” 

On the next evening, Bellew saw 
something that puzzled him. Two 
empty logging trains came in, while but 
one had gone down that morning! The 
ordinary timberjack wouldn’t have 
noticed it, for there was always a loco- 
motive fussing around. Bellew decided 
to do a little investigating secretly. 

In the thick blackness, he stole up 
the track toward the second train of 
empty cars, which had halted on a sid- 
ing a short distance above the clearing. 
The sounds of voices speaking guard- 
edly came from ahead of him, and he 
hastened on cautiously. Then he saw 
a big, dark figure coming down the 
track, and he stepped into the laurels 
and stood very still. 

This dark figure met another dark 
figure, less than six paces from the 
hidden Bellew, and the two men 
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stopped, facing each other. The voice 
of the Bad Haverton came in trium- 
phant tones: 

“I’ve ketched on, Dave. You got to 
split wi’ me the same as ye split wi’ the 
engineer and the fireman and the two 
trainmen.” 

“You’ve caught on to what?” growled 
Arnett, for it was the  superin- 
tendent. 

“This game o’ yourn. It’s shore cute. 
Well, do ye split wi’ me?” 

For a moment there was a deep 
silence save for the faint rippling of 
YC -k and the far-away hooting of a 
big L.own owl. Then— 

“As I take the biggest risk, I get 
three parts to the one of the other fel- 
lows,” said Super’ Dave. “You’re with 
the other fellows. We’re paid every 
Saturday. Keep your mouth shut, Big 
Jinx; hear?” 

“I git ye,’ Haverton said, pleasedly. 
“Shet-mouth is right.” 

They disappeared. Bellew stole to 
his bed in the upstairs of the boarding- 
house, undressed and crept under his 
blanket without making a light. 

What did it all mean? Over and 
over in his mind he turned it; for hours 
after the other men had gone to sleep 
he lay there awake, thinking, thinking. 

And then he believed he had it. At 
any rate, he could very easily find out 
whether his suspicions were correct. 


HEN the loaded log train started 

for Johnsville before daybreak on 
the following morning, Lyss Bellew 
was concealed among the logs of the 
middle car. The little train ran slowly 
down-grade, slithering along over the 
winding rails like some lazy monster 
serpent. It reached the lower end of 
the valley and the junction of the Wil- 
marck Company’s line just as the first 
rays of dawn were beginning to flare 
upward out of the east. 

There Bellew swung himself off. He 
hid himself in the underbrush and 
watched. 

He saw the train’s crew stop and 
back two of its twelve unmarked cars 
of unbranded logs into Wilmarck’s ter- 
ritory, then start again for Johnsville! 
Less than five minutes later, a log train 
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that belonged to Wilmarck ran around 
a convenient siding and picked up the 
two Eagan cars; then it, also, started 
for Johnsville! 

“So that’s it!” Bellew jubilated. 
“Arnett is selling logs to the shyster 
outfit, before daylight !” 

As he walked hurriedly toward the 
camp, he laid plans. He realized that 
he must be careful. The thieves, he 
could easily believe, wouldn’t hesitate 
long about killing him, if they found 
out that he knew. 

Another week passed, and during 
that week Lyss Bellew had  com- 
plished three noteworthy things. He 
took advantage of a Sunday’s idleness, 
went over to Wilmarck’s camp and got 
acquainted; he learned that Arnett’s 
train crew was dropping Wilmarck’s 
train crew two cars of logs unfailingly 
every morning ; and—he discovered the 
fact that he was in love with Angelina 
Mayland. The latter wasn’t such a let- 
down for him—Angelina’s blood was 
good and straight English blood. 

Then came what seemed to be the 
proper time for bringing his discoveries 
to a climax. On a Friday evening, Bel- 
lew stole out and went down Y Creek 
and to the place at which he had been 
meeting Angelina frequently. He 
whistled in a clever imitation of the 
red-winged blackbird’s liquid “Con- 
quer-ee!” which the girl had taught 
him. Angelina came promptly, tripping 
barefooted through the laurels like 
some woodland nymph, with the light 
of happiness and a golden hope in her 
eyes. 

She sat down beside him. He took 
up her hands, the poor little red hands 
that should have been white; then he 
told her all there was to tell of himself 
and of his mission to Haverton’s Hades. 
She would never betray his confidence, 
and he knew it. 

“I’m going to pull off the entire job 
myself,” he went on. “I’ve just got 
to show Uncle Gaspar that I can do 
big things; it means so much to me, 
Angelina. There is one chance in a 
thousand that I may fall down on it, 
but I’m going to take that little risk; 
and in the event they pot me, I want 
you to go to Uncle Gaspar and tell him 
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everything. I’ve got still another rea- 
son for not wishing to call in the law’s 
help; I’d hate to see those men go to 
prison, bad as they are. Even Haver- 
ton might have been a good man, you 
know, in other surroundings. So far 
as Uncle Gaspar is concerned, getting 
his money back ought to satisfy him. 
To-morrow night—” 
He outlined his plans. 


WHEN darkness fell over the big 

hills on the next evening, Lyss 
Bellew was watching Wilmarck’s office- 
shack from the scrub. Soon the camp’s 
owner, a smallish and smooth-faced 
elderly man, entered the office, lighted 
a lamp and dropped into a chair before 
his desk. Bellew crept up to an open 
window within two yards of the log- 
dealer and spoke softly: 

“I’ve found out everything, Wil- 
marck. But if you'll be decent, you'll 
get off lightly. You’ve got a family; 
1 don’t want you sent to the peni- 
tentiary.” 

The other’s lean face had gone pale. 
“Who's that?” he muttered nervously. 
3ellew stood in the shadow. 

“U. B. Bellew—of the Eagan Lum- 
ber Company. Remember, be decent! 
Now tell me this: exactly how much 
money have you paid Dave Arnett for 
logs? It will save you trouble in 
bunches, if you don’t lie to me.” 

The little man settled back limply. 
He saw that U. B. Bellew held the high 
hand. Even if he could make his 
escape, he couldn’t take his business 
with him, and he knew that U. B. Bel- 
lew was cognizant of that fact. He 
capitulated. 

It required less than three minutes 
for him to do the necessary figuring. 

“I’ve paid Arnett something over 
eight thousand dollars for logs,” he 
acknowledged. “And that’s straight, I 
swear.” 

Bellew believed the man was telling 
him the truth—and he was. 

“Those logs were worth, I should 
judge, four thousand more than you 
paid for them,” said the man outside. 
“You will please send the Eagan Lum- 
ber Company a certified check for four 
thousand early to-morrow ; and you will 











please hold yourself in readiness to pay 
the eight thousand, also, in the event I 
fail to get it from Arnett. Good night, 
Mr. Wilmarck!” 

He turned away in the darkness and 
hurried toward the Haverton’s Hades 
camp. He had to reach it before nine, 
for that was the time when Arnett and 
his under-thieves met in the office to 
make a division of their spoils. 

And he did reach it before nine. The 
boarding-house and the commissary 
were dark, and the light in the office 
was behind drawn shades. Bellew stole 
up to the rough board wall, silently 
gouged out a loose knot with his knife 
and peered through. The superintend- 
ent sat at his desk, on which lay a stack 
of bank-notes ; near by stood Haverton 
and the other four. 


BELLEW stepped to the nearest win- 
dow. He broke in the lower sash’s 
flimsy wooden cross and its four panes 
with his elbow, snatched down the 
faded green shade and darted back- 
ward and out of the square shaft of 
lamplight—all in less than three seconds 
of time! 

“Stop that!” he snapped, as Arnett 
reached for a white-handled revolver 
that lay on the desk. Bellew was the 
born actor now. He went on quickly, 
sharply: “Easy now! Watch your 
hands—careful, Haverton! This is U. 
B. Bellew of the Eagan Lumber Com- 
pany—get it? Your gold mine has run 
into rock. Now pay close attention to 
me; and if you want a hunk of lead, 
move for that gun!” 

He knew everything depended upon 
his acting. The six stared amazedly, 
and beatenly too, toward the wall of 
blackness that hid him. They believed 
he had them under a revolver’s muzzle, 
for what man would talk like that 
without a gun in his hand? Bellew 
now wished most heartily that he did 
have a weapon. Fear of arousing sus- 
picion had kept him from trying to get 
possession of one. But that would 
make his triumph all the greater! 

“You fellows have done a thing that 
would pen you for a long time, and you 
know it—don’t move another inch 
toward that revolver, Big Jinx!” Bel- 
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lew continued with a steely snap. 
“Now listen: deliver to me the eight 
thousand Wilmarck paid you, and I'll 
give you a chance to leave the country 
before I make a report of the matter. 
Be quick!” 

Arnett, like Wilmarck, saw that he 
was in the closest of corners. How- 
ever, Arnett was a stronger man than 
Wilmarck. 

“We've got only this much of it left, 
Bellew,” he said, pointing to the money 
that lay on his desk. “But you can 
have that.” 

“On the contrary,” clipped Bellew, 
“you’ve got all of it, and you've got it 
with you. You've had no opportunity 
to spend it out here, and you'd be 
afraid to hide it. Act quick—quick, 
I say—quick ! Or’—his voice was white 
and threatening—“shall I cripple you?” 

Arnett gave in, and the others fol- 
lowed suit. They counted it out on 
the desk, with the man in the darkness 
watching closely; and the engineer 
passed it across the window-ledge. 
Bellew jammed it inside his shirt, 
wheeled and ran for the lower edge of 
the clearing. Arnett sprang to his feet, 
caught up his revolver and threw it into 
the hands of Haverton. 

“Go and get him,” Arnett gritted, 
“and kill him!” 


AVERTON did not hesitate. He 

broke out at the door. Bellew had 
a lead of some thirty yards, but the 
hill-man could hear the sounds of his 
footsteps plainly. A stream of lead and 
fire poured from the revolver’s muzzle. 
Those of the loggers who awoke at the 
continuous roar thought it merely the 
doing of some druriken man. 

The fifth bullet shattered one of the 
bones in Bellew’s left leg, a few inches 
below the knee. He fell beside the 
creek, but he didn’t stop there; he 
dragged himself across the shallow 
stream and deep into a copse of laurel, 
and thereby eluded his six pursuers. 

“I winged him,” he heard Haverton 
say. “We’ll git him when day breaks.” 

Whatever Bellew did, he must do 
before daylight. But what was there 
that he could do? He had bungled; he 
should have demanded that Arnett pass 
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the revolver through the window, along 
with the money. And—what would his 
Uncle Gaspar say of his taking the 
thing into his own hands like that? 

Then his wound began to give him 
excruciating pain. All his will-power 
was barely enough to keep him from 
betraying his hiding place by moaning 
aloud in his suffering. He thought of 
dragging himself to Angelina’s home. 
But a sharp splinter of bone tore into 
his flesh at the slightest movement now, 
and he was unable to make another 
yard. Yes; when daylight came, they 
would find him and get the money, and 
kill him because of the knowledge he 
possessed. 

Never before had Lyss Bellew been 
seriously injured. It is no great won- 
der that he fainted. He came to and 
fainted again. That night was to him 
an eternity of the most acute physical 
agony. Just before dawn he lost con- 
sciousness again; and when he came 
to his senses this time, he saw two men 
hurrying toward him. 

One of them was a Johnsville physi- 
cian, and the other was his uncle. But 
he didn’t recognize them. 

“Cowards!” he said. 
ards!” 

Old Eagan winced, knelt and pressed 
his nephew’s hand. He seemed too 
much upset to talk. The doctor jabbed 
a hypodermic’s point into the wounded 
man’s arm. Bellew went to sleep quite 
comfortable, shortly afterward. 


WHEN Bellew opened his eyes once 

more, he was in a very white bed, 
in an airy and rose-scented bedroom; 
his left leg was in splints and felt like 
a log. The doctor was there beside 
him; close to the doctor stood his 
Uncle Gaspar, who looked somehow 
broken; and at his Uncle Gaspar’s 
elbow stood his good old childless Aunt 
Josephine. 

“You'll soon be all right,” the physi- 
cian declared convincingly. 

He picked up his belongings and left. 
When Bellew’s mind was clear of the 
effects of ether, old Eagan bent over 
him and told him this: 

“Boy,’”—in a voice that was without 
brusqueness,—“I apologize for sending 


“You cow- 
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you out to Haverton’s Hades as I did. 
I didn’t know there was anything wrong 
up there! However, I really wasn’t 
getting all the logs I wanted, so I 
didn’t lie to you. I’m going to give you 
twelve thousand dollars’ worth of stock 
in the business, this being the combined 
amount of Wilmarck’s check and the 
money you took from Arnett and his 
ang.” 

Bellew smiled. “How’d you find out 
about the fix I was in?” 

“A young lady named Angelina May- 
land saved you,” answered Eagan. 
“She walked—really, she ran most of 
the way, I guess—the twenty miles, and 
she was barefoot. Her bare feet left 
red marks on our veranda—what a 
shame, and what pluck! I learned 
everything through her, you see. When 
she heard the shots fired, she hurried to 
the camp-clearing ; there she overheard 
Haverton saying he’d winged you, and 
then she put out for Johnsville. I got 
the sheriff and some deputies and Doc 
Rice together, and we rode nine horses 
half to death trying to get to the camp 
before daybreak—and we barely did it, 
too. Arnett and the lesser thieves are 
in jail. But we'll not prosecute Wil- 
marck.” 

“And Angelina?” asked Bellew. 

“She’s here. I’ll send her in.” 
hastened out of the room. 

Mrs. Eagan too left the room. Ange- 
lina entered a moment later; she went 
down to her knees beside Lyss Bellew, 
caught up one of his hands and held it 
as though she didn’t know just what 
she ought to do with it. 

“I'll never, never be Mrs. Mullins 
any more,” she said, both awkwardly 
and gladly. “I’ve got a place, staying 
here with your aunt.” 

“T think I’ve got a better place for 
you,” Lyss Bellew replied. “It’s in a 
little home of our own, with honey- 
suckles running over the porches and 
roses in the yard. Will you, Ange- 
lina?” 

Angelina Mayland, whose name was 
in itself a poem, answered happily: 

“Yes!” 

For her the long black night was 
over. For her, eternal daylight had 
come. 


He 





